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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT, 


In his notes to the republication of that tremendous screed which Mr. Carlyle 
calls “Shooting Niagara—and After,” the troubled author declares his opinion 
that, “in fifty years hence, all serious souls will have quitted literature, and that 
for any noble man, or useful person, it will be a credit rather to declare, ‘I never 
tried literature ; believe me, I have never written any thing.’” 

Mr. Carlyle may be endowed with the gift of prophecy; but, for our own 
part, we incline to the belief that fifty years hence will be very much like fifty 
years since, as far as literature is concerned, and that serious souls and noble 
men, as well as noble women, will be quite as ambitious of being known as 
the authors of something clever, as they ever were. It is just fourteen years 
since we had the honor to assist in getting out the first number of Putnam’s 
Montauy; and, so far from feeling at all ashamed of it, we confess to a feel- 
ing of pride, rather, in the part we took in it, and, on the whole, derive 
considerable satisfaction in remembering the cosy little dinner in a certain 
cosy house in Sixteenth-street, at which the plan of the work was discussed and 
the adventure determined upon. As this is ouly a gossippy little prelude, and not 
a grave essay, it will not be considered improper, we trust, if we mention, con- 
fidentially to the reader, that the little party consisted of Mrs. Caroline M. 
Kirkland, Mr. George Sumner, Mr. Parke Godwin, Mr. George W. Curtis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Putnam, and the present writer. It was but fifteen years ago, and of 
that little party two are already gone. The rest remain to assist in the revival 
of the work which was then so pleasantly and so auspiciously begun. 

Fourteen years ago, the first number of Putnam’s Montaiy was launched 
upon the troubled waters of this wayward world, as an experiment in lite- 
rary navigation. Many predicted that it could not keep afloat, who yet hoped 
that it might, and did what they could to falsify their own predictions, But 
those who commenced it, and were responsible for its success, had no mis- 
givings; and the result justified their faith and rewarded their efforts. The 
MONTHLY was in every respect not only a success, but a distinguished success. 
It earned not only a decided reputation for itself, but for many youthful adven- 
turers in literature, hitherto unknown, who contributed to its pages. The chief 
doubt in the minds of many was, whether the country could furnish the requisite 
number of writers to sustain an original magazine of the better class; but the 
experiment proved that there was plenty of latent talent which only required an 
opportunity for its development. The second question was, whether a public ex- 
isted capable of appreciating and able to support a publication such as it was the 
aim of the projectors to furnish. These were strange doubts in a country that had 
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produced writers like Irving and Cooper, and where every laborer was a reader. 
But the first number dispelled all doubts, and thenceforth all went well. 

“ But the work stopped,” remarks some sagacious friend. 

True enough. It did stop, but it did not die. Ships sometimes drop an-aor 
and furl their sails, and then spread their canvas again and make prosperous 
voyages, as if nothing had happened; while other ships founder at sea and 
pass out of men’s memories. But the Monrsaty was so strong and healthful 
in its constitution, so distinct in its individuality, and so much a necessity, that 
it could not well come to grief. Through certain misadventures, which need not 
be particularly noted here, the work stopped for a while, but anxious inquiries 
have constantly been heard as to when it would reappear; for no one seemed 
willing to believe that it had stopped for good. It was a strange thing, that the 
metropolis of the continent, the centre towards which the wealth, the intellect, the 
enterprise, the refinement, and the adventures of the New World all tend, should 
not be able to support its one original, first-class magazine; and many have been 
the demands why this should be so. 

When the old “ Putnam” furled its sails for a season, the Atlantic Monthly was 
launched, and “ took the flood” of public favor, sailing out upon the broad ocean, 
where it still floats prosperous. We have always and naturally been proud of 
that fellow-voyager, in whose build and trim we fondly recognize so much that is 
most familiar to us; and as “PotnaM” again shakes out its sails, and heads for 
the open sea, it signals its consort “ Good-morrow,” and runs up its streamer with 
its old motto, “ Excelsior.” 

One of the sincere friends and counsellors who most earnestly hoped for 
the success of the Monruty, and yet, with characteristic frankness, expressed 
his fears that its projectors were too sanguine in their expectations, was 
Washington Irving. The mention of this honored name sadly reminds us of 
other friends who were eager to help, by their counsel or contributions, in 
giving stability to the work, who are no longer here to aid or encourage us. 
As we glance over the names of the contributors to the earlier numbers of 
the Monruiy, the black dashes which indicate the departures of those who 
helped us once, but can help us never more, are startling from their frequen- 
cy. First on the list we find the name of William North, who wrote “The 
Living Corpse,” in the first number. He was a young Englishman of good 
family, who had then but recently arrived in New York; a wild, impulsive 
creature, frank, generous, impatient of restraint, full of brilliant projects, hating 
routine, and bent on reforming mankind on the instant. He had published a peri- 
odical in London called “ North’s Magazine,” and commenced various literary 
enterprises after his arrival in this country. But, after a brief career, he died by 
his own hand, and now lies in Greenwood Cemetery. Fitz-James O’Brien con- 
tributed “Our Young Authors” to the first number of the Monrtuty, and after- 
wards became better known by many brilliant contributions in prose and verse to 
various periodicals. He was a young Irishman, who landed in New York in 
the same week with William North. He was a man of remarkable gifts and 
of very comely presence, brave, generous, and impulsive. At the outbreak 
of the war he volunteered in defence of the Union, and, while serving on the 
staff of General Lander, in Western Virginia, was mortally wounded in an 
encounter in which he displayed great gallantry. His death, which did not 
occur until after he had undergone the amputation of his right arm, was 
remarkable for the heroic cheerfulness he displayed in his sufferings. The Rev. 
Dr. Francis L. Hawks, who wrote the article in the first number of the MontHLy 
on “The Late John L. Stephens,” and some others, died in the Autumn of 1866. 
Henry D. Thoreau, better known now than then, contributed “An Excursion to 
Canada,” and was the author of several articles in subsequent numbers. He 
died in 1862. “Virginia in a Novel Form,” a serial commenced in the first 
number, was the production of Mrs. Hicks, of Richmond; but whether she 
be living or dead, is more than we know. [If still living, as we trust she 
is, the very novel form which Virginia has since assumed, might furnish a fresh 
theme for her very clever pen. The Rev. Dr. Bethune, who died in Flor- 
ence, April 27, 1862, contributed the charming story of “Uncle Bernard,” 
which appeared in the sixth number. This story had a very remarkable 
adventure. It was appropriate? by a London magazine, without any hint 
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being. given of its origin, and republished here as original by one of our 
own magazines, without any suspicion of its American authorship ; thus furnishing 
avery striking instance of the dangers encountered by literary pilferers in the 
absence of an international copyright-law. The Rev. Dr. Baird, who contributed 
an article on “ Russia,” which appeared in one of the early numbers, and which 
attracted great attention at the time by the accuracy with which the events of the 
war in the Crimea were predicted, died March 15, 1863. The Rev. J. H. Hanson 
(author of the article in the second number, the title of which, “ Have we a 
Bourbon among us?” has passed into a proverb), as well as the subject of his 
ingenious essays, the supposed Bourbon, are both among the dead. William S. 
Thayer, one of the most promising and versatile of our younger brood of jour- 
nalists, who contributed to the first volume a review of “ Lowell’s Poems,” in 
conjunction with his friend and classmate, William Howland, died in Alexandria, 
Egypt, where he was United States Consul, about 1864. F 

Our necrological record is painfully long. It shows how many eminent 
names were on the list of our contributors, and how great a variety of talent 
is necessary to sustain the interest of a monthly magazine. In addition to 
those we have named, we can but briefly mention the names of others who 
well deserve a special commemoration; and chief among them is Caroline M. 
Kirkland, the vivacious, vigorous, genial, sensible, and erudite teacher and 
writer, who died as truly in the cause of the Union, as any of the heroes who 
gave their lives for their country on the battle-field; Richard Hildreth, the 
historian, who died a year ago in Italy, whither he had gone as Consul to Trieste ; 
Henry W. Herbert, better known, perhaps, to American readers, as Frank Forres- 
ter, grandson of the Earl of Pembroke, who, like William North, died by his own 
hand; Prof. Charles W. Hackley, of Columbia College; Maj. E. B. Hunt, of the 
United States Army; Lieut. Bleecker, of the United States Navy; Dr. J. R. Orton, 
poet and novelist; ‘Thomas Francis Meagher, who died Governor of Montana; 
C. M. Webber; Calvin W. Philleo, author of “Stage-Coach Stories;” and 
Maria Lowell, whose death was so tenderly commemorated by Longfellow, in the 
exquisite poem entitled “The Two Angels.” 

There are others, who have strangely disappeared from the world of letters, 
after letting their light shine for a brief while in the pages of the Monruty, 
who, we trust, are still among the living. What has become of “Jack Lan- 
tern” and his “ railroad speculations?” Has he abandoned literature altogether 
for the law? The author of that sparkling essay on the “Pacific Rail- 
road,” which appeared in the ninth and eleventh numbers, has no right to wrap 
such talents as he possesses in a legal napkin. And what has become of 
Dick Tinto, and the author of “ What is the Use?” Has Jervis McEntee, 
who once gave us such beautiful little landscapes in verse, entirely abandoned 
the pen for the pencil? And where, let us ask, is Herman Melville? Has that 
copious and imaginative author, who contributed so many brilliant articles to the 
MonrTRLY, let fall his pen just where its use might have been so remunerative to 
himself, and so satisfactory to the public ? 

It is no small satisfaction to us to remember, that the Monruty first tempted 
several neophytes in literature to come out before the public, who have remained 
out to their own credit as well as to the public’s satisfaction and profit. Among 
them were William Swinton, the accomplished historian of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, whose “Rambles among Verbs and Adjectives,” which appeared in the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth numbers, were written while he was a teacher in 
a school in North Carolina, and which he had to quit between two days to 
avoid the inevitable consequences of being suspected of abolitionism. Then 
there was Fred. B. Perkins, sufficiently well known now as a magazinist, whose 
“Connecticut Georgics” appeared in the sixteenth, and “Conversations with 
Miss Chester” in the twenty-sixth number. And Frederick 8. Cozzens, the 
genial author of the “Sparrowgrass Pepers,” which were commenced in: the 
twenty-fourth number. 

Some remarkable volumes have been made up, too, from the early numbers 
of the Montuiy, among which were “Shakespeare’s Scholar,” by Richard 
Grant White; Calvert’s “Early Years in Europe;” Mackie’s “Cosas de Es- 
pagna;” Mr. Curtis’ “Potiphar Papers” and “Prue and I;” “ Political 
Essays,” by Parke Godwin; “The Sparrowgrass Papers,” by F. 8. Coz. 
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zens; “ Washington,” by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland; “Fireside Travels,” by J. 
R. Lowell; “Twice Married,” by C. W. Philleo; “Israel Potter,’ by Her- 
man Melville; “The Lost Prince,” by Hanson; “Cape Cod,” by H. D. Tho 
reau; “Leaves from the Book of Nature,” by Professor Scheie sde Vere: 
“The Criterion,” by H. T. Tuckerman, and “ Wensley,” by that accomplished 
scholar and powerful writer, Edmund Quincy;. besides the series of railroad 
volumes known as “ Maga Stories,” “ Maga Social Papers,” &c. 

Can it with any justice be said, that a magazine which accomplished thus 
much was not a success? And, if such a success could be achieved fourteen 
years ago, is it at all unreasonable to anticipate less under the more favor- 
able conditions which invite a similar enterprise now? Past experience has 
taught us many useful lessons, which we hope to turn to our advantage. We 
know exactly what the public need in a magazine, and we hope to be able to 
furnish it. Popular taste has not much changed. Fourteen years ago it was 
considered an act of hari-kari for a popular periodical to express a political 
opinion, particularly if it was adverse to the “peculiar institution” of the 
South. But we ventured upon it without any harm coming of it, and we 
shall probably try it again. Certainly, we have no desire to publish a maga- 
zine for readers who are too feeble to endure a candid discussion, now-and 
then, of political subjects. Stories are the life of a magazine, we are aware. 
One serial novel used to be considered sufficient for an English magazine; but 
so great is the general craving for stories, that no magazine ventures now to 
have less than two. Mrs. Todgers confessed, that the greatest difficulty in a 
commercial boarding-house, was to furnish a sufficiency of gravy for her guests. 
Stories are the gravy of a magazine, and this essential element to success shall 
not be wanting. American readers are accustomed almost entirely to foreign 
works of fiction; but we shall publish none but stories of native production. 
It is not possible that such devourers of stories should be incapable of producing 
the article so essential to their happiness. We have entire faith in our ability to 
bring out the required supply of American novels and romances. Like the gold in 
the gulches of the Rocky Mountains, they are only waiting for a little adventurous 
prospecting to bring them to light. 

Once more, then, Putnam’s Macazine takes its position in the literary 
firmament, with more “star-dust” in the atmosphere than there was at its 
first appearance, and with more luminaries to diminish its light, perhaps, by 
their superior brilliance. 

Many excellent friends, who have favored us by their sage advice, have 
strangely insisted that it will be useless to expect good contributions without 
good pay; as though a publisher or an editor were likely to have missed this 
special lesson in his dealings with authors. But there are two sides to this 
interesting question of pay. In order that a publisher should pay, he must 
himself be paid. One veteran author, by way of enforcing his views on this 
subject, demanded a retaining fee of five hundred dollars as an earnest of future 
payments, for whatever he might furnish. Experience has taught us, that in 
magazine-writing the best-paid authors are by no means necessarily the best. 
The young, fresh, vigorous, and original writers, who are yet unknown to fame, 
and whose names have no commercial value, are the least expensive and the 
most beneficial contributors to a magazine. We do not intend to delude the 
public by paying for the use of a name. We shall publish no articles except for 
their intrinsic merit, and shall always prefer a new writer to an old one. 

None know better than our own authors what discouraging disadvantages the 
publisher of an original American magazine must contend against, in being 
obliged to compete with the unpaid British productions which are reproduced 
here almost simultaneously with their publication on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. And while this unequal contest between the publisher who filches his matter, 
and the one who pays for it, almost prohibits the possibility of profit to the latter, 
the American author gauges his demand for compensation by the standard of 
his English brother. But we are touching, perhaps, on private rights by these 
allusions. The commercial value of any article depends upon what it will 
bang in the open market, and by that test we must be governed in the question 
of pay. 

Something more we might add; but we cheerfully subside—to the reader’s 
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tification, no doubt, as well as our own—to give place to the following note 
om our former coadjutor, GEoRGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


MR. CURTIS’ LETTER. 


My pear Briaes :—One bright day long and long ago,—it seems to me now 
that it must have been soon after the war of 1812, but, upon reflection, I discover 
that it was in 1852—I was dining with Mr. Harry Franco at Windust’s, in Park 
Row. As we ate our simple repast and spoke of many things, Mr. Franco asked 
me what I thought of the prospect of a new and wholly American magazine; and 
immediately proceeded to set forth its possible character and brilliant promise so 
fully and conclusively, that I knew he was prophesying, and that, before many 
months, a phoenix would appear. That was my earliest knowledge of PutNam’s 
MONTHLY. 

In the following Autumn, there was a little dinner at Mr. Publisher Putnam’s 
cosy Sixteenth-street house, and the details of the enterprise were discussed at 
length. Mrs. Kirkland was there, and was, as usual, one of the most delightful of 
companions. When something was said of “ pure literature” and “the classics,” 
her genial face beamed with suppressed fun, as she said : 

“Oh! the classics? They are in great repute at Washington. When I was 
there, last winter, a member of Congress sat beside me at dinner, and as he had 
been told that I was a littery woman, he evidently resolved to make the most of 
his opportunities ; so, after a little while, he said to me: 

“*There’s going to be a lecter to-morrow night.’ ” 

“¢Ah!? said I. ‘ Who is to lecture?’” 

“¢T disremember his name, but his subject,’ said my neighbor slowly, to make 
—_ ‘is The Age of Pericles’—pronouncing the last syllable as in the word 
miracles, 

“‘My neighbor looked at me, as if he had not finished his remark, and repeated 
the words contemplatively, ‘The Age of Pericles.’ Then, with a kind of appealing 
expression, he suddenly asked me: 

“ ¢ What are Pericles ?’—as if he supposed them to be a kind of shell-fish.” 

Of course, it had been long decided that the experiment of the magazine should 
be tried. It is safe to suppose, when advice is asked, that a resolution has been 
taken. When I arose from table at Windust’s, on that long-vanished June 
afternoon, I was as sure that there would be a magazine as if Mr. Franco had told 
me that it was all in type; and now, after the other dinner in Sixteenth-street—for 
it is a beautiful provision of nature, that literary enterprises of great pith and 
moment should be matured under the benign influences of good eating and drink- 
ing—I found myself consulting, in a bare room in a deserted house in Park Place, 
where nobody could find us out, with Mr. Publisher Putnam, Mr. Harry Franco, 
editor-in-chief, and Mr. Parke Godwin, associate editor, upon the first number of 
Putnam’s MontTuHLy. 

We were an amiable triumvirate; and, although I say it, we put a great deal of 
conscience into our work. Our council-chamber was a third-story front room in 
a doomed house near to Mr. Putnam’s headquarters, which were then in Park 
Place. I say doomed house; for, although 2 comfortable and staunch building, it 
was a dwelling-house, and as fashion had at last flown even from Park Place—the 
spot below Bleecker-street where it lingered longest—the house was patiently wait- 
ing to be demolished, and make way for a “store.” Every day we met and looked 
over manuscripts. How many there were! And how good! And what piles of 
poetry! The country seemed to be an enormous nest of nightingales; or, perhaps, 
mocking-birds—certainly cat-birds. I can see now the philosophic Godwin tenderly 
opening a trembling sheet, traced with that feminine chirography so familiar to the 
editorial eye, and in a hopeful voice beginning to read. After a very few lines a 
voice is heard—methinks from Franco’s chair: “ Yes, yes; guess that’s enough ; ” 
—wWalter di Montreal, thy hour has come, and the familiar chirography flutters 
into the basket. : 

I suppose, my dear Briggs, you have long ago forgotten how many excellent 
suggestions Mr. Franco made. His nimble wit, his experience, his instinct of the 
popular taste, oiled all the dry and doubtful spots upon the ways, so that, when the 
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stays were knocked away, the good ship of our hopes and fears slid smoothly out, 
and was at once launched in deep water. The Rev. Mr. Hanson brought his story 
about the Rey. Eleazar Williams, as the lost Bourbon, Mr. Franco instantly sug- 
gested the proper title, which has passed into current use, “ Have we a Bourbon 
among us?” One day, after the first number was made up, Mr. Franco said, in his 
crisp way, “ There must be an article upon the present state of parties, in the next 
number.” Thereupon, Godwin, who was our statesman and political thinker, 
dropped his modest eyes ; but Mr. Franco added, “I don’t mean political parties ; 
I mean Brown’s.” Alas! it was in that manner that “ our best: society” was 
described. The lovely maidens, whose exquisite draperies floated off Lyons looms ; 
the polished youth, who encircled them in the modest waltz of the German, what 
time they placed bottles of champagne upon the floor beside their chairs for 
refreshment—these were described as “ Brown’s society.” The result of Mr. 
Franco’s hint was Mrs, Potiphar’s first appearance. When she came out, it seems 
that somebody spoke of her, and of the person who had written about her, to Mr. 
Brown. “I don’t know him,” said Mr. Brown; and there was an end of that fine 
fellow. 

The paper upon the Bourbon excited a curious interest. The subject was 
discussed every where, and, in very many minds, the question soon became, “* Haven’t 
we a Bourbon among us?” One morning a message was sent up to the editorial 
rooms from headquarters, that the Bourbon was then and there visible in the flesh. 
Down we went, and found a tall, large-framed man, erect and portly, of a deep- 
bronze hue, and of a bland expression. His hands were soft, like a Prince’s or an 
Indian’s, The head was round, and receded from the forehead. The fice was very 
full, and was certainly very like the face of the Bourbon kings upon the Louis d’ors 
of France. If he were not the Seventeenth Louis, there was no apparent reason 
why heshould not be. He was quite as royal a looking gentleman as any king of 
his time; as mild of mien as his reputed father; and he undoubtedly led a much 
better life at Green Bay than his illustrious predecessor, the grand monarch, or his 
kinsman the Regent at Versailles. The reverend Prince died in 1858, and opinions 
still differ whether he were a full-blooded Prince royal or a half-breed Indian. 

In one of the earlier numbers of PutNam’s Montuity—that for July, 1853—there 
is a letter “ Number One” of Parepidemus. It is very short, only three pages, and 
the really attentive and perceptive reader must have felt that it was by none of the 
familiar writers of the magazine, and was both in a different vein and a different . 
spirit from the usual magazine literature. The last sentence was suggestive of a 
foreign authorship: ‘ Let me sign myself, my dear sir (as we are all ‘ strangers and 
pilgrims,’ so myself in an especial sense), your obliged and faithful Parepidemus.” 
The letter is a mere fragment, a brief expression of a divine doubt, a simple and 
sincere questioning of the nature and result of intellectual and moral effort and 
expression, One little characteristic sentence will reveal the writer to those who 
know him, or who knew his works. He is speaking of something more than mere 
self-relief in the work of the great artist, the high, inspired purpose, which may be 
detected in St. Peter’s or in the Tempest, and then adds: “ Imperfect, no doubt, 
both this and that is: short of the better thing to come—the thing that is. Yet 
not impotent, not wholly unavailing.” 

Parepidemus was Arthur Hugh Clough, the young English scholar and poet, 
whom Matthew Arnold mourns as sincerely as Milton mourned Lycidas, and whom 
the whole younger generation of thoughtful, cultivated Englishmen remember with 
affectionate regret, and deplore as a man whose remarkable powers should have 
made him a leader of the best. He was born in England, and -was early brought 
to this country ; then returned, and was one of the beloved scholars of Dr. Arnold 
at Rugby, with Tom Hughes, Dean Stanley, Palgrave, and others; and went from 
Rugby up to Oxford, and, as his companions all fondly believed, to still higher and 
higher influence and honors. His powers were indisputable, his attainments remark- 
able, and his character most lovely. But a conscience subtly sensitive, a mind 
too exquisitely balanced, held him in the incessant unrest of the deepest moral and 
intellectual inquiry. He had the ambition which is part of the dowry of genius. 
He knew, and valued, and desired the prizes in the career for which he was fitted. 
But something restrained his hand: “ Ought I to take the crown?” he asked, as 
if unworthy, as if his title were not perfect, as if the very desire were a deceit ; and 
while he asked, the crown grew shadowy and faded away. One little poem, 
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printed originally in the very thin:volume of his verses, which every owner dearly 
prizes, I will transcribe here, as singularly expressive of him : 


«I have seen higher, holier things than these, 
And therefore must to these refuse my heart ; 
Yet I am panting for a little ease ; 
T’ll take, and so depart. 


Ah, hold? The heart is prone to fal! away, 
Her high and cherished visions to forget, 

And, if thou takest, how wilt thou repay 
So vast, so dread a debt? 


How will the heart, which now thou trustest, then 
* bape ~ in fora — yes 
‘urn with s ‘ings upon i in 
Bethink thee of the debt! ™ 
—Hast thou seen higher, holier things than these, 
And therefore must to these thy heart refuse ? 
With the true best, alack ! how ill 
The best that thou wouldst choose 


The Summum Pulchrum rests in heaven above ; 
Do thou, as best thou may’st, thy duty do; 

Amid the things allowed thee, live and love ; 
Some day thou shalt it view.” 


Clough came to this country in 1852, with the intention of taking pupils in the 
higher studies, and lived at Cambridge. He was greatly beloved by those who 
knew best the rare qualities of his genius, and his friendships were with the best 
men and women. There was an attractive blending of scholarly shyness, melan- 
choly, and geniality in the impression he made; and he had the fullest sympathy 
with the freedom and the promise of American life. But his sad self was relentless. 
He could not escape the old wonder and questioning. What he wrote in poetry 
and prose had a strain of sincere, child-like pathos, wholly unsurpassed in contem- 
porary literature. And it characterizes all his writings. It is not a pathos of sighs 
and sobs, and elegiac weeping and wailing, but a melancholy like that of the 
Autumn in Nature, a primeval sadness. It was while he was in Cambridge that he 
wrote the two letters of Parepidemus, the second of which appeared in the August 
number of 1853. But he soon went back to England ; was appointed to a position 
in the education department of the Privy Council; married; worked hard, and in 
1859 finished a translation of Plutarch. In 1861 he was obliged to relinquish 
work ; went to Greece and Constantinople ; returned, and wandered about Europe, 
reaching Florence in the Autumn. There he died on the 13th of November, 1861, 
and there he lies buried under the beautiful cypresses of the Protestant cemetery. 

Since his death, many of his letters and his manuscript poems have been 
privately printed in England, and an edition of the poems that he had already 
printed was published soon after his death. Clough’s particular friend in this 
country was Charles Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, who edited a beautiful edition of 
his poems, which was published by Ticknor & Fields, in 1862. Mr. Norton pre- 
faced them with a tender and modest memoir, and from that and an article by 
him in the North American Review for October, 1867, upon the privately printed 
volume, a very accurate impression of the rare and lovely genius of Clough may be 
obtained. His name is not yet very familiar in English literature, but it yearly 
becomes more so. His life seemed, of course, to many, a failure; but the union of. 
real sincerity with real power never fails, however tardy be its recognition. It is. 
refreshing to think of the antique nobility of soul, the true simplicity, the unshrink- 
ing devotion to the most celestial ideal, the patience, humility, and unselfishness 
of this thoroughly trained scholar and this true poet. A photograph of Clough 
hangs in Norton’s study. It is a broad, balanced, serene, massive head, full of 
sweetness and wisdom, and of the child-like simplicity of modest genius. If I 
think of the pleasant and various society of our contributors, those who are living 
still, and those who are dead, there is no figure more significant and impressive, 
— modest and shadowy, and unknown to his companions, than that of 

ough, 

I suppose that Mr. Franco and Godwin, and the poor fellow who was snuffed 
out by Mr. Brown’s brief remark, might fill many pages with their recollections 
of the pleasant cradle-and-crib days of the young “Putnam.” Those three 
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were the Montuty nurses. They saw that infant phenomenon safely through his 
prodigious childhood, and how rapidly he obtained his growth ! 

There are books in good standing, every where, which I can never see but with 
the feeling of the pedagogue towards his pupils, who have become illustrious. 
“ My boys, sir; my boys!” he remarks with complacency, as the famous poets, or 
travellers, or novelists pass by. ‘“ Our books, sir; our books!” say the old trium- 
virate of “‘ PurNaM,” as they hear the praises of the works, the manuscripts of which 
they luckily did not reject. Reject? Ishould say not. “I knew ye, Hal!” Their 
shrewd wits detected the signs at once, and saluted the genius unaided. And 
what editor ever does “ reject” a manuscript? “ Ladies, or fair ladies, I would 
wish you, or, I would request you, or, 1 would entreat you, not to fear, not to 
tremble,” but to understand that when your manuscript returns, it is not because 
of any judgment upon its merits. Heaven forefend! It is only that, although 
nothing could be more, etc., etc., yet it is not exactly suitable to the pages of this 
magazine, and is, therefore, respectfully returned, or declined, with thanks. It is 
merely that this is a red rose—and very beautiful it is!—where a white lily was 
wanted. The enclosed pearl is returned with the most sincere thanks, because it 
was an opal which was needed to complete the necklace. 

This, as we know, was the spirit of the original triumvirate of Purnam’s 
Montauy; and this, we are very sure (are we not?), will be the spirit of its 
more modern management. More modern? We, then, are ancient! Among the 
fresh voices which now swell the blithe choir of our literature, we are as those 
who have come down from a former generation! How this latest-born into the 
Monthly world springs and sparkles! Ah! Mr. Franco, if it is not our child, let 
us submit, and believe it to be our grandchild. I seem to recognize our family 
likeness, Methinks I detect the air of the “ Putnam” of long ago. May Heaven 
bless you, young stranger! May you live long and happily! Forgive an old- 


fashioned benediction, but may you be a better man than your father ! 
So prays, dear Briggs, your affectionate grandf—, 
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In one of the latter numbers of the 
first series of Purnam’s Monruiy, we 
published an article entitled “Our 
Parties and Politics.” The date, Sep- 
tember, 1854, was immediately after the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bills, 
repealing the Missouri Compromise, and 
opening our National Territories to 
slavery. On that hint we spoke. We 
now resume the discussion, after an in- 
terval of thirteen years. During this 
period events have occurred more im- 
portant in our history, as a people, than 
even those of our war for Independence, 
because involving a population ten times 
larger in a struggle ten-fold more sub- 
lime and terrible, resulting in a revolu- 
tion not merely of our national régime, 
but of our social institutions and entire 
system of industry. 

Mr. Pierce had but two years before 
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been elected by majorities which swept 
all but three of the States; Jefferson 
Davis, his bosom-friend in Mexico, who 
had been most efficient in securing his 
nomination, was his Secretary of War; 
the fugitive slave-law had been passed ; 
the revival of the African slave-trade 
was broached ; Mr. Buchanan was Min- 
ister to England, and was plotting, the 
Ostend Manifesto; Captain George B. 
McClellan was detailed on secret service 
in the harbors of Cuba, under instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of War; Gen. 
Quitman, Lieut. Beauregard, and others, 
were plotting fillibustering raids against 
that island for which the Government 
soon after made an offer of one hundred 
millions ; the Senate, House, and nearly 
all the State governments, our foreign 
diplomacy, our army and navy, our civil 
service, custom-houses, post-offices, all 
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preferment, much ef our business, and 
even our society, and a large majority 
of our churches, were controlled by men 
who either were pro-slavery, or preferred 
to remain on friendly terms with the in- 
stitution, rather than incur the dangers 
of a quarrel with it; Parson Brownlow 
had written a savage work in its de- 
fence, and was challenging Northern 
clergymen to dispute its divine author- 
ity; the stand made under Van Buren, 
and Adams, and the Democratic “ Free- 
Soilers of 48,” had apparently accom- 
plished the purpose of its leaders in 
defeating Cass and electing Taylor; in- 
stead of a self-sacrificing martyrdom for 
principle, it proved to have been 
prompted only by personal spite, which, 
being satisfied, the Van Burens and 
most of their supporters, except a 
few sincere free-soilers, were humbly 
doing penance for the sin of pretended 
devotion to freedom, by dancing attend- 
ance in the ante-chambers of democratic 
officials, and defending their fidelity to 
the party before the dull, unwilling ears 
of Tammany. The United States Mar- 
shals, appointed solely for their sub- 
serviency to slavery, gloried in assist- 
ing slave-traders in fitting out their 
vessels, and slave-holders in recovering 
their negroes; ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
had been written, and its leaven was 
rapidly spreading, but had not yet 
affected the voting masses; Gerrit 
Smith, Dr. Howe, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Owen Lovejoy, the saints at Oberlin, 
and a few hundred others, were doing a 
quiet and limited business over the 
underground railway ; John Brown had 
not yet left his farm in the Northern 
wilds; the Republican party was not 
yet formed. In a word, the anti-slavery 
sentiment seemed like Christianity at the 
hour of the crucifixion—as if it could 
never be a party, nor even a sect, but 
was a mere flicker, for which the world 
was waiting to say, “ There! it is gone!” 

In the survey of “Our Parties and 
Politics,” to which we refer, we affirmed 
that our war for National Independence 
grew out of “a new idea—the American 
idea—the conception of a State founded 
on the inherent freedom and dignity of 
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the individual man;”... “an idea 
which,” we said, “still transcends the 
highest practical achievements of our 
race.” ... “But, among the States 
which form the elements of the Con- 
federacy, there are some not strictly 
democratic, and scarcely republican. 
They are aristocracies or oligarchies, 
built upon a diversity of races. Their 
political and social privileges are con- 
fined to a class, while the rest of their 
inhabitants are slaves. The consequence 
has been a growing diyergency, though 
it was not always apparent or even sus- 
pected, between the convictions, the in- 
terests, and the tendencies of one half 
the Union, which was eminently free and 
democratic, and those of the other half, 
which was slave-holding and aristo- 
cratic.” We asserted that “ when, in 
the progress of empire, the question 
arises whether the social system of the 
one or the other shall prevail, to the ex- 
clusion, which is unavoidable, of its op- 
ponent,” “a strenuous grapple and 
fight” would be imminent. And we 
closed by demanding “Tue REPEAL 
OF THE FouaitTtvE-SLAVE LAw—THE 
RESTORATION OF THE MissourrI Com- 
PROMISE—No More Stave StaTes— 
No More SLAvE TERRITORIES—THE 
HOMESTEAD FOR FREE MEN ON THE 
Pustic Lanps.” 

Two years after, the Republican party 
met in its first National Convention at 
Philadelphia, and organized on this 
platform, nominating Fremont for the 
Presidency. An obscure individual, re- 
membered by a few as having once rep- 
resented Sangamon District, Illinois, in 
the House, and opposed the Mexican 
War, in an awkward, ingenious, and ex- 
tremely unpopular argument, received a 
few complimentary votes for Vice-Pres- 
ident, in competition with Mr. Dayton, 
the nominee. Captain U. 8S. Grant, 
hardly suspected of being an ex-army 
officer by those who bought molasses 
or cord-wood of him, was generally 
taken for a steamboat captain tempo- 
rarily stranded by stress of ill-luck, or 
who had hardly the requisite energy 
and pluck to succeed in a business call- 
ing for so much of those qualities, and 
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who had therefore collapsed into a spec- 
ulator in sundries. Mr. W. T. Sherman 
was teaching school in Louisiana. Gens. 
Sickles, Butler, and Logan, were rough- 
and-tumble Democratic lawyers of some 
notoriety. Two of the most prominent 
and promising officers of our little army 
were Col. Albert Sidney Johnston and 
Lieut.-Col. R. E. Lee. Brief as is the 
period since then, we have but two men 
in official life, Mr. Seward and Mr. 
Chase, whose prominence has not been 
either created or overthrown during this 
eventful epoch. Even these two repu- 
tations have been greatly changed. Mr. 
Seward, then the Gibraltar of Radical- 
ism, has become a leader of the Con- 
servatives. Mr. Chase, maintaining with 
marvellous unity his political consist- 
ency, has acquired his chief fame as a 
Minister of Finance, and founder of the 
National Banking System. Of the men 
in power at that time, the most accom- 
plished representative of the Aristo- 
Democratic party, Jefferson Davis, 
emerges from confinement as an arch- 
traitor and chief rebel, and accepts his 
liberty upon bail, offered by the two Abo- 
litionists whom he then chiefly despised, 
Gerrit Smith and Mr. Greeley. Yancey, 
the Wendell Phillips of the South, and 
Howell Cobb, Mason, Toombs, Slidell, 
Floyd, Hunter, Wigfall, Foote, and 
Rust, whose imperious demands, thun- 
dered forth in the Senate, were obeyed 
in every department of the Government, 
have sought refuge from the utter over- 
throw of their power, in exile, or in the 
grave. 

Of the great American People, who, 
it was then thought, could not be stirred 
to action, either against the Union or 
for the abolition of slavery, a half mil- 
lion of men have sprung to arms in the 
former cause, and more than thrice that 
number in the latter. The four millions 
of slaves, for whom not even the most 
sanguine hoped to see emancipation 
during this century, are not only free, 
but hold in their hands, by the refusal of 
the late rebels to codperate with them in 
the work of reconstruction, the political 
power of the South. Virginia, the great 
mother of Presidents, and market of 
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slaves, reorganizes her State Government 
on the basis of that rightful political 
equality between slave and master, 
which Jefferson, her most distinguished 
statesman, was one of the first and fore- 
most to assert. A political party, not 
then in existence, has prevailed in every 
Northern State, ruled the destinies of 
the Union for six years, overthrown op- 
posing institutions by decrees as revolu- 
tionary of antecedent conditions as were 
ever issued by czar or emperor, and en- 
forced their changes by armies as pow- 
erful as were swayed by an Alexander, 
Cesar, or Napoleon, and is now recon- 
structing the Union on a basis of uni- 
versal suffrage, which secures the as- 
cendancy of the same party, and of its 
ideas, ultimately, not merely in the tran- 
sient politics, but in the fundamental 
constitution and laws of the lately slave- 
holding and rebellious States. Never 
before in the world’s history has there 
been so sublime a vindication of the 
power of an idea to mould parties, rey- 
olutionize governments, raise and mass 
armies, overthrow institutions, and 
change the social destinies of races. In 
the fullest sense our great struggle was, 
on both sides, a war of ideas. Though 
it took the form, at least in our minds, 
of a struggle between government and 
rebellion, yet the rebellion was itself a 
government, as thoroughly representa- 
tive, and as skilfully organized, as the 
National Government. It represented 
the powerful ideas of the superiority of 
the white race over the black; of the 
greater fitness of an aristocratic class 
than a working class to govern; of the 
material aggrandizement and pecuniary 
profit of slavery ; of the sovereignty of 
each State; of the dread and supposed 
danger of setting free four millions of 
untutored slaves, and giving them rights 
approximating those of their late mas- 
ters, if not fully equal; and of a Chris- 
tianity and code of morals and ethics in 
which the above ideas were assumed to 
be sound, and in the light of which the 
freeing a slave was on a par with steal- 
ing a horse, and general emancipation 
was deemed to be wholesale massacre. 
These ideas inspired the pro-slavery 
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party, prevailed throughout the Democ- 
racy, were endorsed in the elections of 
Pierce and Buchanan, and were repre- 
sented in various degrees in 1860, in the 
nominations not only of Breckinridge 
and Lane, but also of Douglas and 
Johnson, and of Bell and Everett. In 
the aggregate, they polled a larger pop- 
ular vote than that cast for Mr. Lincoln. 
But on the question, how these ideas 
could best be made to prevail, their up- 
holders were divided. The Breckin- 
ridge-Lane wing said, “Out of the 
Union!” The other two factions re- 
plied, “No; in the Union!” But other- 
wise the ideas that underlay the three 
parties were the same. 

The measures of the Republican party 
were confined to preventing the extension 
of slavery, by annexation, or in the terri- 
tories, But their ideas were deeper, viz. 
that the respects in which men are un- 
equal, are incidental and secondary, 
compared with the great and important 
senses in which they are equal; that 
slavery is wrong, unchristian, unprofit- 
able, quarrelsome, tyrannical, anti-repub- 
lican, and barbarous; that it quenches 
freedom of speech and of the press, sup- 
presses education, perpetuates ignorance, 
and promotes brutality; that it wastes 
land, oppresses labor, debauches states- 
manship, and undermines republican 
government; that it is insatiable in its 
requirements, deceptive in its supposed 
profits, unprofitable, and inhuman. 
That while, for the sake of the other 
interests involved in the Union, and 
peace, it might be tolerated, it was 
only as we would tolerate the serpent 
coiled around our child, fearing to strike 
it dead, not for the sake of the serpent, 
but of the life it endangered. Aboli- 
tionists and Republicans differed only 
in the intensity with which they held 
these ideas. These were the ideas which 
obtained the ascendancy in the election 
of Lincoln. It was in vain, therefore, 
that Republicans pointed to the mode- 
ration of their platform. The South 
looked behind their platform, and 
grasped correctly their fundamental 
idea, that slavery was wrong. “ With 
this idea in the ascendancy,” said they, 
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“ platforms will advance from the limita- 
tion to the abolition of the wrong.” 
Doubtless they saw truly. Mr. Seward 
had said, at Cleveland, many years before, 
“Slavery must be abolished, and you 
and I must do it.” Mr. Lincoln en- 
dorsed the doctrine of the irrepressible 
conflict. It may be claimed that the 
anti-slavery idea barely sufficed to elect 
Lincoln, and that the idea which mus- 
tered into the field the armies of the 
Union, was the love of the Union, and 
not hostility to slavery. This is true. 
But as the anti-slavery idea had first to 
obtain ascendancy in the Government 
before slavery would seek to destroy the 
Union, it was, after all, the prior tri- 
umph of the anti-slavery idea that ar- 
rayed the Union senfiment on the side 
of freedom. Until this triumph, the 
whole force of the mere Union senti- 
ment, in the Northern States, had been 
devoted to securing concessions to the 
demands of slavery. The first political 
crisis of the North, known as the “ Great 
Northern Uprising,” consisted in the ac- 
cession of the Union sentiment to the 
anti-slavery sentiment, and their agree- 
ment to fight shoulder to shoulder. This 
was characterized by the noble stand 
taken by Douglas, Benjamin F. Butler, 
Daniel 8. Dickinson, Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, John A. Logan, Andrew Johnson, 
John A. Dix, Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
Daniel E. Sickles, and a large wing 
of the Democracy, whose unionism had 
previously led them into conciliatory 
policies towards slavery. 

Upon the accession of what were 
styled the “ War-Democrats” to the 
Union cause, the allied Republican- 
Union parties carried on the war during 
the first two years. The Secession party 
of the South received a similar accession 
from the previously Union sentiment 
of that section, including such staunch, 
original opponents of secession as Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, Gilmer, John Bell, 
Foote, and, indeed, nearly every prom- 
inent Southern Unionist except John 
M. Botts. In both the Union and the 
rebellion, while the candidates selected 
for the Presidency represented the dis- 
tinctive idea of their respective sections, 














Mr. Lincoln representing freedom, and 
Davis, slavery, the candidates for Vice- 
President on both sides were chosen for 
their Unionism, or as representing on 
behalf of each side the reluctance, rather 
than the energy, with which it entered 
into the contest. In both the Union and 
the Confederacy, also, the party oppos- 
ing the war was compelled, by over- 
whelming pressure and force, to cloak 
its real sentiment of hostility to the 
war under cover of hostility to the mode 
in which it was conducted. Davis’s op- 
position claimed that he was too arbi- 
trary, and listened too little to counsels 
of others; Lincoln’s, that he was too 
familiar, and yielded to pressure too 
much. Davis, claiming for himself not 
only an experier®e in statesmanship 
equal to that of any civilian in the 
country, but an equally large familiarity 
in military affairs, desired to surround 
himself by satellites, and exiled his 
rivals to foreign missions or to private 
life. He called no prominent Southern 
statesman to his cabinet, or into the field. 
Generals like J. E. Johnston, who dis- 
agreed with him in politics, must suc- 
ceed brilliantly indeed to atone for the 
divergence. Mr. Lincoln, on the con- 
trary, made up his cabinet of his presi- 
dential rivals and no others, and placed 
an immense majority of Democrats in 
command in our armies, and kept them 
there with great tenacity. Even when, 
as in the cases of Buell, Porter, and 
McClellan, the Republican party was 
clamorous for their removal, he waited 
patiently until a Democratic General-in- 
Chief, on his own motion, chose to 
relieve them. Having made up his 
cabinet originally of Republicans, no 
sooner was he reinforced, by the acces- 
sion of Union War-Democrats, than he 
selected from among them an ex-mem- 
ber of Buchanan’s cabinet for Secretary 
of War—and found in him the ablest 
war-secretary of the century. 

Towards the rebel army, Davis imper- 
sonated discipline, severity, and bad 
faith, for he turned the bayonets of his 
troops against each other after their 
terms had expired, to compel them to 
remain in the service. But towards the 
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Union army, Lincoln impersonated par- 
don, never allowing a soldier to die if 
his signature would save him, even 
though at the alleged sacrifice of dis- 
cipline. 

Davis, entering the struggle with a 
brilliant reputation, waned into a hated 
and despised leader long before his cause 
was lost. Lincoln, entering upon his 
office almost without reputation, grew 
into a mighty ascendancy over those 
who, at first, might well have scorned 
to be his rivals, and, long before his 
cause was won, had achieved a popular- 
ity that was politically omnipotent. 

The burning impetuosity with which 
the South plunged into the war, was 
less remarkable than the vast, almost 
incomprehensible moderation of the 
North. “If I were to choose,” said 
Davis, in one of his public addresses, 
“ between the companionship of Yankees 
and hyenas, I should infinitely prefer 
the hyenas.” 

“With malice toward none, with 
charity for all”—replied Mr. Lincoln. 
Congress resolved that the war was not 
waged to destroy slavery or the States, 
but that, as soon as the rebel armies 
should disperse and the Union be sus- 
tained, the war would cease. Mr. Davis 
replied, “ We will have independence or 
extermination.” Mr. Seward instructed 
our diplomats abroad to deny that the 
fate of slavery was involved in the con- 
test. European liberals replied natural- 
ly, “ then it is a war of mere dominion, 
with which we have no sympathy. 
Why ask us to sympathize with an 
effort of twenty-four States to conquer 
twelve?” 

But the ideas that underlay the strug- 
gle were stronger than the policies of 
leaders. For the first two years of the 
war, Mr. Lincoln conducted it on the 
most conservative principles: Demo- 
cratic generals returned fugitive slaves, 
and were sustained. Republican generals 
freed them, and were removed. Demo- 
crats, who opposed the war, applauded 
the administration ; and a large wing of 
Republicans were disgusted with Mr 
Lincoln's conservatism. 

Suddenly, like a clap of thunder out 
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of a clear sky, came the promise, in Sep- 
tember, 1862, of a Proclamation of 
Emancipation oa January ist, 1863. 
But one or two obscure Democratic 
officers resigned. A few Democratic 
votes fell off, enough to elect Seymour 
in New York, and to shake Republican 
majorities in other States. But those 
who remained were Republicans thence- 
forth. The Republican vote was weeded 
out, but it grew more rapidly for the 
upheaval of the soil and uprooting the 
tares. 

Meanwhile, the army was sloughing 
off its failures, and educating its gene- 
rals—Burnside, Hooker, Kearney, Grant, 
Sherman, Thomas, and Sheridan. The 
opposition at the North attempted but 
failed to oppose the draft. Twenty- 
five thousand troops around New York, 
and an equal number in Ohio and In- 
diana, were required to thwart the op- 
position, represented by Ben. Wood and 
Chauncey Burr, Vallandigham and Pen- 
dieton. Our fearfully decimated, but 
vigorously reinforced, armies learned 
tales of suffering from their emaciated 
comrades, returning from rebel prisons, 
that improved their discipline on the 
battle-field, and ended that habit of 
easy surrender, in which they were 
at first encouraged by incompetent 
and conservative generals. They be- 
gan to fight with invincible obstinacy 
and to win victories. Yet in every 
strictly military respect, in discipline, 
courage, generalship, endurance, and 
zeal, the supporters of the rebellion were 
fully equal, and at first superior, at the 
average, to the Union forces, But, in 
the maintenance of their finances and 
industrial resources, and in care for the 
comfort and health of their armies, the 
contending parties showed the most 
marked contrast. The Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions, organized by 
the philanthropic men and women of 
the North, resulted in sustained aid and 
timely kindness to our soldiers in the 
periods of their most critical straits, 
The Bureau of Freedmen and Refugees 
identified the Government with benevo- 
lence at the South. All these agencies 
had no counterpart within the rebel 
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lines. Aid to the wounded rebel soldier, 
except he fell into our hands, was con- 
fined to the surgeon’s knife, and the 
rude sympathy of his companions-in- 
arms. No commissions of benevolent 
men and women, except in a few excep- 
tional and fitful instances, nursed the 
sick, shrived the dying, or buried the 
dead. The South was untrained to or- 
ganized benevolence. 

But, as the war progressed, the North 
principally contrasted with the South in 
the maintenance of its industry and re- 
sources. Much of our superiority was 
doubtless due to our actually greater 
wealth and diversity of industry, which 
rendered us less dependent on importa 
tions from abroad for the means of war; 
but much, also, to the abler management 
by our Treasury Department—of our 
loans and currency. To have attempted 
to conduct so great a war with no other 
currency than gold, and the heterogene- 
ous bills of the State banks, many of 
which, in the Western States, had failed, 
would have been like attempting to float 
a steamer on a morning dew. Both 
parties issued paper-money. The Con- 
federacy issued their’s with as little 
system, and the same result, as pertained 
to the Assignats of the French Revolu- 
tion. Secretary Chase, however, founded 
the National Banking System, by which 
the debts of the nation became a most 
valuable commodity to the banker, and 
the very corner-stone of his business, 
The umbilical cord, which connected 
the frail offspring currency with the 
parent gold, was maintained by the pay- 
ment of gold interest ; and by founding 
the National bank-notes on the security 
of bonds payable in gold, making the 
legal tenders convertible into bonds 
payable in gold, and taxing the State 
bank-notes out of existence, the visible 
connection between gold as the basis, 
and our entire currency as the credit 
superstructure, never was severed. The 
country felt the healthy stimulus of an 
abundance of money without the col- 
lapse of depreciation. ‘ The fight,” said 
an eminent rebel to one of’our officers, 
“is between our meat and your money. 
So long as we can feed our men, you 
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cannot conquer us. So long as your 
money holds out, you cannot be pre- 
vented from carrying on the war.” 

Our money held out, because our Na- 
tional credit and finances were, on the 
whole, admirably managed. Business 
throughout the North was never more 
prosperous, while industry at the South 
was prostrate. Our cities increased in 
thrift, population, and energy. Instead 
of the grass growing in our streets, acres 
of new marble and iron blocks went up. 
Chicago, which in 1860 packed 300,000 
barrels of pork, ran up to 1,200,000 in 
1864. Our theatres were never so 
crowded. Our churches never so rapid- 
ly multiplied, enlarged their accommo- 
dations, and paid off their debts. Our 
parks never so overflowed with gayety 
and fashion. Under the active demand 
for our fabrics and wares, stimulated by 
a protective tariff, our mines, factories, 
and furnaces, were never so driven with 
work, and never made better dividends. 
Our farmers got high prices. Individ- 
uals in all kinds of business were getting 
out of debt, and paying off their mort- 
gages. Immigration was pouring into 
the country more rapidly than ever be- 
fore. Even the non-combatants of the 
South, attracted by our financial pros- 
perity, came North and brought their 
money with them. Meanwhile, with the 
tightening of the blockade, and the in- 
ability of the South to get out their 
cotton, Confederate finances collapsed. 
Their legal tenders were worth but two 
or three cents on the hundred, and the 
bitter gibe of the Southern peace-party 
was, that they “took their money to 
market in the basket, and brought home 
the meat in their pocket-books.” They 
could supply their army with neither 
adequate food, clothes, shelter, nursing, 
or medicine, and three fourths of the 
troops who had enlisted so enthusiastic- 
ally at the outset, were now branded on 
the rolls as deserters. From these 
causes, more than all others, resulted the 
collapse of the rebellion. Yet the fall 
of the rebellion was none the less a tri- 
amph of ideas, none the more a victory 
of “ brute force,” because the ideas that 
conquered wielded the largest purse, 











the heaviest reinforcements of men, and 

the greatest material resources, It was 
because slavery, starting ahead in the 
race, and. working over the larger area 
and the finer territory of our country, 
had resulted in a sparser population, less 
intelligence, and less wealth; that it 
had been condemned by the people in 
the triumph of the anti-slavery senti- 
ment. 

The failure of the rebellion, through 
want of pecuniary resources, vindicated 
the strongest anti-slavery argument, viz. 
that slavery is unprofitable. Its failure, 
from the overweening vanity of Davis, 
vindicated another anti-slavery position, 
viz. that slavery develops vain and 
empty statesmen. Its failure, from want 
of kindness and good faith towards the 
rebel troops, sustained a third point in 
the abolition creed, that slavery was 
treacherous and cruel. On the other 
hand, the expansive power of our ma- 
terial resources proved the higher states- 
manship of that free-labor system, with- 
out which there could be no diversity 
of industry. Our larger benevolence to- 
wards our soldiers established our claims 
to a purer Christianity ; and the more 
liberal and truly Democratic policies of 
Lincoln, in the selection of his cabinet, 
the appointment of his generals, and his 
treatment of the army, were an imper- 
sonated demonstration of the superior- 
ity of those free institutions which had 
lifted one so inexperienced, uncouth, 
and plebeian, into a loftier grade of 
statesmanship than belonged to the 
accomplished, gifted, but perfidious 
representative of slavery. The ideas 
that gave rise to the conflict mould- 
ed its results. Freedom had made 
the North richer, more populous, and 
more independent, than slavery had 
made the South. This was the moral 
reason why the Republican party‘ op- 
posed the spread of slavery in the terri- 
teries, the numerical reason why they 
elected Lincoln, and the material reason 
why they “ out-reinforced ” their antag- 
onists, and so subdued the rebellion. 
Never was there so purely, therefore, a 
war of principles; or a struggle, in 
which the ideas involved, so manifestly 
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determined the strength and endurance 
of the contending armies. 

Even when the sudden and startling 
tragedy—the assassination of Lincoln, 
and attempted massacre of his cabinet 
and chiet generals—closed the magnifi- 
cent drama of the war with a revelation 
of baseness, humiliating to every Ameri- 
can, the martyr’s life-long faith in the 
superiority of freedom, and the mean- 
ness and turpitude of slavery, was sealed, 
beyond future denial, as a fundamental 
truth of ethics and of history. 

The emancipation of four millions of 
blacks, and the destruction of ten State 
governments, in the progress of the war, 
had introduced into the problem of re- 
construction two new difficulties. There 
was not merely the Union of the loyal 
States with the disloyal States to be re- 
stored, but ten new State governments 
must be created for the conquered States. 
Not merely was peace between the Gov- 
ernment and the rebels to be declared, 
but the terms of peace between the ex- 
masters and ex-slaves had also to be 
adjusted. “ For,” as says Montesquieu, 
“slavery is that state of perpetual war, 
in which one antagonist is always van- 
quished, and the other is forever on 
guard.” 

To permit the State organizations, 
which had formed the Confederacy, to 
be incorporated into the Union, would 
have been both suicidal and illegal. II- 
legal, because no officer connected with 
them had for five years sworn to support 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and every office in them was therefore 
legally vacant, and the whole fabric of 
State government was lapsed and void; 
suicidal, because each of these govern- 
ments was officered by rebels, whose only 
legal right, if they were to be regarded 
as citizens of the United States, was to 
be hanged for treason, or if aliens, then 
to be readmitted to citizenship on such 
terms as should be prescribed. To allow 
them to continue in the control of ten 
States, would be to enter into partner- 
ship with the rebellion, not to overthrow 
it. Gen. Sherman proposed to Gen. John- 
ston a plan of surrender by which these 
State governments would have been 
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preserved. Had President Johnson then 
foreseen his subsequent quarrel with the 
Republican party, he probably would 
have affirmed the Sherman-Johnston 
treaty. The country is indebted to the 
energy of Secretary Stanton, alone, for 
the fact that this treaty was rejected, 
and that the reconstruction proclama- 
tions, which soon followed, were based 
on the theory that the State govern- 
ments were destroyed, and that new 
ones must be created. The President 
therein “built more wisely than he 
knew,” for, in assuming that new State 
governments must be formed, he neces- 
sarily raised the question, by what au- 
thority they should be constituted, and 
who should vote in forming them. The 
former question could only be answered 
in favor of Congress. The latter proved 
the entering-wedge to universal suffrage. 
Unwittingly, therefore, the President, in 
issuing proclamations of reconstruction, 
and in defining therein who should vote, 
paved the way for reconstruction by 
Congress, on the basis of impartial suf- 
frage, and refuted in advance the posi- 
tions he subsequently took—that the 
States could not destroy their relations 
to the Union, and that the National 
government had no power to recon- 
struct them. 

Mr. Lincoln, in his letters to Gov. 
Hahn and Gen. Wadsworth, had fore- 
shadowed strong predilections in favor 
of universal suffrage as the basis of re- 
construction. His humane instincts 
would have moved him strongly to 
couple with it universal amnesty. No 
sentiment of animosity towards rebels, as 
such, would have inspired his course. 
But, at the close of the war, the mass of 
the Northern people felt far more ani- 
mosity towards rebels, than desire that 
the freed race should have any political 
rights. They called aloud for the pun- 
ishment of traitors, but, as a mass, at- 
tached much less consequence than was 
due to the building up of a loyal con- 
stituency at the South, and the estab- 
lishment of peace by the ballot. Jour- 
nals and statesmen feared to breast 
public clamor by favoring amnesty or 
advocating suffrage. In this immature 
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and chaotic state of public opinion, the 
President’s reconstruction policy, at the 
time it was adopted, met with very 
little dissent. The President failed to 
see that he had committed the fatal 
blunder, by attempting reconstruction 
on the white vote only. But most of 
our Republican statesmen were no further 
ahead. Thaddeus Stevens, Edwin M. 
Stanton, B. Gratz Brown, Mr. Sumner, 
and a few others, and one or two journals 
only, dissented from the scheme. Not 
until the evils resulting from the plan 
began to develop, in black codes that 
substantially restored slavery, did the 
people and politicians begin to move 
forward to universal suffrage. But 
when the white vote organized State 
and city governments, that elected none 
but rebels to power, such as Gen. Hum- 
phreys in Mississippi, Mayor Monroe in 
New Orleans, Raphael Semmes in Mobile, 
and the like; and when the ex-rebels, 
coming together in legislatures, enacted 
that no negro should own land or hire a 
house, thus practically breaking up his 
home, and compelling him to work as 
a menial; when they required him to 
hire out for a year during the first weeks 
of January, and in default allowed him 
to be sold for a term of years; when 
they adopted systems of apprenticeship 
for blacks, which were not applied to 
whites; when they provided the lash 
and whipping-post for black but 
not for white; when they excluded 
colored witnesses from courts of jus- 
tice; when they organized rebel re- 
giments, which surrendered under Lee, 
en masse, into State militia, who dis- 
armed the black troops that conquered 
under Grant; when they revived the 
fugitive-slave law for blacks who did 
not work out their contracts, but no 
punishment for whites who did not pay 
the wages due on the same contracts ; 
when they reluctantly, and only under 
impudent protests, assented to the repeal 
of the ordinances of secession; when 
they drove out Northern emigrants, as- 
sailed the Freedmen’s Bureau, organized 
bands of negro-killers, and finally cul- 
minated these outrages in the massacres 
of Republicans and negroes, at Memphis 
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and New Orleans, and evinced a general 
readiness to perpetrate the same out- 
rages all over the South; when the 
President imperiously demanded that 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, the only pro- 
tection the negro had, should be abol- 
ished; when he denied the power of 
Congress to enact laws for reconstruc- 
tion, and enforced his denials by scurril- 
lous exhibitions which excited contempt 
and removed all fear; when Southern 
courts were deciding the Civil Rights 
Bill to be unconstitutional, and South- 
ern State officers were trampling upon 
its provisions, and defying the Congress 
that enacted it; then, finally, the 
Republican Congress began to move to- 
wards reconstruction, on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage. But they moved slowly. 
Their first step seemed even a step back- 
ward. It merely provided that unless 
the South should grant suffrage to the 
blacks, their number of representatives 
in Congress should be diminished in 
proportion to the number of blacks dis- 
franchised. The inference was, that by 
accepting that limitation, the Southern 
States might return to the Union with 
the blacks still unenfranchised. It was 
a dangerous offer to make, and would 
have been fatal to our future peace had 


. it been accepted. But, fortunately, there 


was allied with this indifference to jus- 
tice, in Congress as in the people, a 
sentiment of hostility to rebels, which 
was useful, not for its own sake, but for 


- what it accomplished for the blacks. 


The clause of the offer, excluding lead- 
ing rebels from Federal office, caused 
it to be rejected with scorn. Not a 
Southern State acted upon it, though 
several Northern States passed it as a 
Constitutional amendment. 

The rejection of this proposition, with 
the other codperating causes alluded to, 
at length brought Congress up to the 
great work of enacting that reconstruc- 
tion should take place on the basis of 
universal suffrage, excluding only a few 
leading rebels. The first workings of 
this plan, which is now on trial, have 
been all that could be expected. The 
moment the right of the ballot was con- 
ferred, and even before it was exercised, 
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the Scuth was at peace. The Freedmen’s 
Bureau, backed by the National bayo- 
nets, was a far less adequate protection 
to the negro than the simple promise of 
the ballot. In the Gulf States, the 
whites have held aloof from the regis- 
tration and the polls, knowing that the 
blacks would out-vote them, and hoping 
against hope that the reconstruction 
policy of Congress would in some way, 
by Democratic victories at the North, 
be reversed. The effect of this conserva- 
tive policy would be to throw the gov- 
ernment of those States almost wholly 
into the hands of the white and black 
Republicans. This would fulfil the pre- 
diction of De Tocqueville, made thirty 
years ago, that the cotton States would 
one day form State governments ad- 
ministered mainly by the black race. 
In Virginia the whites voted, and were 
beaten by a small majority. As the 
whites vote for the disfranchisement 
of the blacks, of course, the latter 
have no choice but to vote in solid 
phalanx for the continuation of their 
right of suffrage. No violence has char- 
acterized these elections, but such a re- 
sult on future occasions is not improb- 
able. As a question of statesmanship, 
however, the problem of reconstruction 
is solved. What remains is mere detail. 
When the ballot was given to the negro, 
the races were assured the same harmony 
which exists between them in Brazil 
and Mexico, where, whatever other 
causes of dissension may exist, the races 
have ever remained at peace with each 
other. They were saved from the 
wretched social struggles, between whites 
and blacks, which have impoverished 
several of the West India Islands. The 
majorities of the Republican party in 
the Northern States have been shaken 
slightly by the suffrage question, but to 
nothing like the extent they suffered 
immediately after emancipation. The 
votes, against granting suffrage to col- 
ored men in Northern States, indicate 
no dissatisfaction with the Congressional 
policy, because none claim that any 
great end of political statesmanship 
could be subserved by the extension of 
the ballot to a few scattering negroes at 
VoL, 1.—2 
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the North. It will eventually be done, 
not from necessity, but for consistency. 

The Republican party, which has thus 
overthrown slavery, and in whose hands 
is the restoration of the Union, is in the 
ascendant in every Northern State; not- 
withstanding the apathy of a portion 
of the Republican party in the recent 
elections—an apathy which will vanish 
under the visibly safe and beneficial 
workings of universal suffrage at the 
South, and will be electrified into en- 
thusiasm long before their reinforced 
majorities will be required for the next 
Presidential campaign. By the recon- 
struction of the ten Southern States, on 
the basis of the equality of all loyal men, 
most of those States will speedily range 
themselves under its banners. Under 
these circumstances, the Republican 
party, which is now emphatically the 
Democratic party of the country, not 
only in its principles, but in prestige and 
power, is liable to the dangers which 
always attend power, viz. corruption and 
venality. But under whatever influences 
it may hereafter rise or fall, its future 
destinies cannot erase from the page of 
history its brilliant achievements for hu- 
man freedom. Nothing but its own 
recreancy, in the future, to the principles 
which have inspired it in the past, can 
forfeit its strong hold upon the grati- 
tude of the oppressed, and the admira- 
tion of all, in the present and future 
generations, who believe in democracy 
or love liberty. 

Not less important than the sweeping 
revolution in the governing ideas of the 
country, or than the downfall of slavery, 
has been the consolidation of the mem- 
bers of a feebly-bound league or con- 
federacy into a great and powerful na- 
tionality, which, with a larger freedom 
to the individual, combines an immeas- 
urably greater power in the State. Con- 
gress is no longer a debating society. It 
may not produce as good debaters as 
when Webster, Clay, and Calhoun pour- 
ed out their resonant and reverberat- 
ing war of words—words—words ; and 
when eloquence was deemed the one 
quality of a statesman. But more im- 
portant legislation has been moulded, by 
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a silent sneer from Thaddeus Stevens, 
than Webster’s most brilliant orations 
ever discussed. The statesmanship of 
the past four years has been that of 
action—constant, overwhelming action 
—beside which words became paltry. 
Something of the preference of achieve- 
ment over oratory, which marks military 
men, has marked the civilians of our 
military period. So far from being 
wanting in great statesmen, the states- 
manship of the past six years has been 
that to which the great spirits of the 
first Revolution would bow in reverence, 
and to which our statesmen, for the 
coming century, will point as their 
model for imitation, and their authority 
in all controversy. Lincoln, Stanton, 
Chase, Fessenden, Seward, Trumbull, 
Colfax, Wade, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Thomas, and the like, are names as 
classic in history as Chatham, Burke, 
Fox, Pitt, Canning, Marlborough, Wel- 
lington, Napoleon, Murat, Ney. They 
are the founders of that period in our 
history when the United States devel- 
oped into a Nation, capable of maintain- 
ing every right, of not merely its present 
forty, but of its future hundred millions 
of people, no longer scattered over 
thirty-seven States, but crowded into 
seventy. Ten years ago, we knew not 
whether or not our nationality was 
stronger than South Carolina. Our so- 
called statesmen feared to test the ques- 
tion. Webster weakly. declared he 
“ dared not penetrate the veil.” Jack- 
son made much empty fame by swearing 
he would test it, and then, waiving the 
real point at issue, by recommending a 
repeal of the duties. Could so weak a 
bond suffice for our future republic ? 
The longer the question was postponed, 
the more blood it would cost to solve it. 

Asit is, the solution has cost much, but 
it is worth far more. Those who fell in 
the struggle have not lost in exchanging 
a fleeting life for a glorious immortality. 
Of the great amount of treasure invested 
in it, but a small portion was destroyed. 
Most of it was money loaned by our 
own people to the Government, who 
immediately repaid it to the people. 
There has been a great building up of 
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debt, but, so far as this debt is held in 
this country, every dollar of it has its 
balancing credit, and the country, as a 
whole, is no poorer for the aggregate. 
It involves taxes, but nearly all of these 
return in interest and other forms to the 
people who pay them. It is in the 
power of every tax-payer to pay off his 
share of the national debt by buying 
and holding in his left hand the amount 
of bonds on which he pays taxes with 
his right. Thus the one offsets the 
other, and he stands as if there were no 
debt. If he does not wish, or cannot 
afford, to own the bonds on which he 
pays the interest, it is because he can 
use his money to better advantage else- 
where, and it is a relief, not a burden, 
to him, that some one else holds them 
for him. The national debt is the aggre- 
gate of many small sums, each of which 
was invested by its ownerin government 
bonds because he could get a better in- 
terest for it there than elsewhere. It 
consists, therefore, of surpluses which, 
had there been no national loan to in- 
vest in, would have been invested by 
each lender in loans to individuals, 
either in extending credit on his sales, 
in mortgages on real estate, in erecting 
property to let, or in the various other 
forms of credit. Any and all of these 
would have created an aggregate of 
private debts, the interest on which 
would correspond to the taxes now paid 
on the government debt. Before the 
war, these private debts were a large 
and expensive part of our currency: 
large, because there was not currency 
enough in the country to make its ex- 
changes—hence, the people had to man- 
ufacture currency for themselves; ex- 
pensive, because private obligations, 
circulating as currency, were received 
at a heavy discount, held at a high 
rate of interest, negotiated at 9 rob- 
bing commission, and were liable to 
all the chances of individual insolvency 
as well as general disaster. All sorts 
of I O U’s, store orders, notes, book 
accounts, &c., formed the principal 
medium of exchange in the rural dis- 
tricts. Now the same surplus funds, 
which would else have flowed into 
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$2,500,000,000 of private debts, has 
flowed into $2,500,000,000 of public debt. 
The advantages are, that it is in a 
form universally acceptable, reliable, and 
valuable. Through its agency, un- 
counted millions of dollars’ worth of ex- 
changes may take place, without ever 
relying on mere individual promises, 
where formerly private notes and ac- 
counts were the only security. The 
business which we now call “cash” is 
all transacted by using the national 
debt as a medium of payment; and the 
reason why so much more business can 
be done on cash than formerly, is be- 
cause the national loans have furnished 
the medium in sufficient quantity to 
. substitute public for private credit in 
all transactions. Business is on a 
more stable foundation, because the 
public credit is more secure, as well as 
more ample. In this important respect, 
and asa great national savings’ bank 
and bank of deposit, the national debt 
subserves uses that more than compen- 
sate for the expenses of its collection. 
The nation is now the Nation’s banker, 
and never before were individual and 
the national interests made so mutually 
adjutant to each other. Only to the 
extent that our bonds are held abroad, 
or are exported to pay for fabrics which 
we ought to produce at home, is the 
Nation drained of its resources. Only 
to the extent of the actual destruction 
of buildings, property, and labor, was 
the war a drain on our wealth while it 
continued. The net financial loss by 
the war consists of the property visibly 
destroyed in its prosecution, nearly 
all of which falls on the South, and 
the value of the labor employed in 
the war, less the increased value of 
the labor of those who remained at 
home, in-consequence of the stimulus 
given to industry by the war. The 
fact that our aggregate production 
was never greater than during the 
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war, shows that our loss in labor 
and production was on the whole 
nominal, Two thousand millions of 
debt due to our own citizens, loaned by 
them to Government, and paid back to 
them by Government, is no more a drain 
on our national resources than two 
thousand millions in mortgages executed 
among the individuals of a community 
to each other; no part of the sum 
loaned going out of the community. 
Five or six years will repair all the 
actual destruction occasioned by the 
war, and leave us far richer than before, * 
though not a dollar of the debt be paid. 
Emancipation is no destruction of labor, 
but only a transfer of its ownership from 
the master to the slave; all that the 
former ‘loses, the latter gains. The 
generally prosperous condition of our 
industry disproves the pretence that 
the war has left behind it pecuniary 
oppression, to offset the form of oppres- 
sion from which it aimed to emanci- 
pate us. 

As we look forth into the future of 
the United States, we behold its be- 
loved flag waving over an empire am- 
ple enough, in its present dimensions, 
to hold a hundred and fifty millions of 
people, presided over by a Govern- 
ment now lifted into a degree of power 
proportionate to its future responsibil- 
ities; containing a population from 
whom every barbarizing institution has 
been removed; pervaded by laws cal- 
culated to secure in its fullest perfection 
to every citizen, be he rich or poor, 
native or alien, white or black, Christian 
or infidel, ignorant or learned, virtuous 
or vicious, the right to liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. Every where in 
our broad land education is free—and 
religion knows no obstruction. What 
shall prevent the American people from 
moving calmly and surely onward to a 
destiny and glory of which our most en- 


thusiastic statesmen have not dreamed ? 
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4 LEGEND OF THE LOWER HUDSON, 


Tue days were at their longest, 
The heat was at its strongest, 
When Brown, old friend and true, 
. Wrote thus,—“ Dear Jack, why swelter 
In town, when shade and shelter 
Are waiting here for you ? 
“Quit Bulls and Bears and gambling, 
For rural sports and rambling 
Forsake your Wall-street tricks, 
Come without hesitation, 
Check to Dobbs’ Ferry Station, 
We dine at half-past six.” 


I went,—a welcome hearty, 
A merry country party, 
A drive, and A om croquet, 
A quiet, well-cooked dinner, 
Three times at billiards winner— 
The evening sped away, 
When Brown, the dear old joker, 
Cried, “ Come, my worthy broker, 
The hour is growing late, 
Your room is cool and quiet, 
As for the bed, just try 
Breakfast at half- tn A ‘dight.” 


I took Brown’s hand, applauded 
His generous care, and lauded 
Dobbs’ Ferry to the skies. 
A shade came o’er his features— 
“We should be happy creatures, 
Det, ah the Senp dingrace 3 
ut, ah! the dee is 
This loveliest of Stoees 2 
A vulgar name should blight: 
But, death to Dobbs! we'll change it, 
If money can arrange it, 
So, pleasant dreams,—good-night |” 


I could not sleep, but raising 

The window, stood, moon-gazing, 
In fairy-land a guest ; 

“On such a night,” et cetera— 

See Shakespeare for much better a 
Description of the rest— 

I mused, how sweet to wander 

Beside the river, yonder ; 
And then the sudden whim 

Seized me my head to pillow 

On Hudson’s sparkling billow, 
A midnight, moonlight swim ! 
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Soon thought and soon oe 
At once my room was empti 
Of its sole occupant ; 
The roof was low and easily, 
In fact, quite Japanese-ily : 

I took the downward slant, 
Then, without stay or stopping, 
My first and last eaves-dropping, 

By leader-pipe I 
And through the thicket gliding, 
Down the steep hillside sliding, 

I reached the river’s bed. 


But what was my amazement— 

The fair scene from the casement, 
How changed! I could not guess 

Where track or rails had vanished, 

Town, villas, station, banished— 
All was a wilderness. 

Only one ancient gable, 

A low-roofed inn and stable, 
A creaking sign displayed, 

An antiquated wherry, 

Below it—“ Dosss His Ferry ”— 
In the clear moonlight swayed. 


I turned, and there the craft was, 
Its shape ’twixt scow and raft was, 
. Square ends, low sides, and flat, 

And, standing close beside me, 
An ancient chap who eyed me, 
Beneath a steeple-hat ; 
Short legs—long pipe—style very 
Pre-Revolutionary —— 
I bow, he grimly bobs, 
Then, with some perturbation, 
By way of salutation, 
Says I, “ How are you Dobbs!” 


He grum and silent beckoned, 
And I, in half a second, 

Scarce knowing what I did, 
Took the stern seat, Dobbs throwing 
Himself midships, and rowing, 

Swift through the stream we slid; 
He b pmo awhile, then stopping, 
And both oars slowly dropping, 


His pipe aside he laid, 
Drew a long breath, and taking 
An attitude, and shaking 

His fist towards shore, thus said: 


“ Of all sharp cuts the keenest, 
Of all mean turns the meanest, 
Vilest of all vile jobs, 
Worse than the Cow-Boy pillagers, 
Are these Dobbs’ Ferry villagers 
A going back on Dobbs! 
*Twould not be more anom’lous 
If Rome went back on Rom’lus, 
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(Old rum-un like myself,) 
Or Hail Columbia, played out 
By Southern Dixie, laid out 

Columbus on the shelf! 


“They say ‘ Dobbs’ ain’t melodious, 
It’s ‘ horrid,’ ‘ vulgar,’ ‘ odious,’ 
In all their crops it sticks, 
And then the worse addendum 
Of ‘Ferry’ does offend ’em 
More than its vile prefix ; 
Well, it does seem distressing, 
But, if I’m good at guessing, 
Each one of these same nobs, 
If there was money in it, 
Would ferry in a minute 
And change his name to Dobbs! 


“ That’s it, they’re not partic’lar, 
Respecting the auric'lar, 
At a stiff market rate, 
But Dobbs’ especial vice is, 
That he puts down the prices 
Of all their real estate ! 
A name so unattractive 
Keeps villa-sites inactive, 
And spoils the broker’s jobs ; 
They think that speculation 
Would rage at ‘ Paulding’s Station,’ 
Which stagnates now at ‘ Dobbs’.’ 


“ ¢ Paulding’s | ’"—that’s sentimental ! 
An old Dutch Continental, 

Bushwhacked up there a spéll ; 
But why he should come blustering, 
Round here, and fillibustering, 

Is more than I can tell ; 

Sat playing for a wager, 
And nabbed a British Major : 

Well, if the plans and charts 
From André’s boots he hauled out, 
Is his name to be bawled out 

Forever, round these parts ? 


“Guess not! His pay and bounty 
’ And mon’ment from the county 
Paid him off, every cent, 
While this snug town and station, 
To every generation, 
Shall be Dobbs’ monument ; 
Spite of all speculators 
And ancient-landmark traitors, 
Who, all along this shore, 
Are ever substitutin’ 
The modern, highfalutin, 
For the plain names of yore. 


“ Down there, on old Manhattan, 
Where land-sharks breed and fatten, 
They’ve wiped out Tubby Hook, 
That famous promontory, 
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Renowned in song and story, 
Which time nor tempest shook, 
Whose name for aye had been 
Stands newly-christened ‘ Inwood,’ 
And branded with the shame 
Of some old rogue who passes 
By dint of aliases, 
Afraid of his own name! 


“ See how they quite out-rival, 
Plain barnyard Spuytenduyvil, 
By peacock Riverdale, 
Which thinks all else it conquers, 
And over homespun Yonkers 
Spreads out its flaunting tail ! 
There’s new-named Mount St. Vincent, 
Where each dear little inn’cent 
Is taught the Popish rites— 
Well, ain’t it queer, wherever 
These saints possess the river 
They get the finest sites ! 


“'They’ve named a place for Irving, 
A trifle more deserving 
Than your French foreign saints, 
But if he has such mention, 
It’s past my comprehension 
Why Dobbs should cause complaints ; 
Wrote histories and such things 
About Old Knick and Dutch things, 
Dolph Heyligers and Rips, ‘ 
But no old antiquary 
Like him could keep a ferry, 
With all his authorships ! 


“ By aid of these same showmen, 
Some fanciful cognomen 
Old Cro’nest stock might bring 
As high as Butter Hill is, 
Which, patronized by Willis, 
Leaves cards now as ‘ Storm-King !’ 
Can’t some poetic swell-beau 
Re-christen old Crum Elbow 
And each prosaic bluff, 
Bold Breakneck gently flatter, _ 
And Dunderberg bespatter 
With euphony and stuff! 


“ °Twould be a magnum opus 

To bury old Esopus 
In Time’s sepulchral vaults, 

Or in oblivion’s deep sea 

Submerge renowned Poughkeepsie, 
And also ancient Paltz ; 

How it would give them rapture . 

Brave Stony Point to capture, 
And make it face about ; 

Bid Rhinebeck sound much smoother, 

Than in the tongue of Luther, 
And wipe the Cattskills out ! 


“Well, Dosss is Dosss, and faster 
Than pitch or mustard-plaster 
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Shall it stick hereabouts, 
While Tappan Sea rolls yonder, 
Or round High Torn the thunder 

Along these ramparts shouts. 
No corner-lot banditti, 

Or brokers from the City— 

Like you ”—here Dobbs began 
Wildly both oars to brandish, 

As fierce as old Miles Standish, 

Or young Phil. Sheridan. 


Sternwards he rushed—I, ducking, 
Seized both his legs, and chucking 

Dobbs sideways, splash he went— 
The wherry swayed, then righted, 
While I, somewhat excited, 

Over the water bent ; 

Three times he rose, but vainly 
I clutched his form ungainly, 

He sank, while sighs and sobs 
Beneath the waves seemed muttered, 
And all the night-winds uttered 

In sad tones, “Dobbs! Dobbs! Dobbs!” 


Just then some giant boulders 
Upon my head and shoulders 
Made sudden, fearful raids, 
And on my face and forehead, 
With din and Neeee horrid, 


-_ Came several Palisades ; 
I screamed, and Aeiesgt in screaming, 
To see, by gas-light’s gleaming, 
Brown’s face above my bed— 
“ Why, Jack! what is the. matter ? 
We heard a dreadful clatter 
And found you on the shed! 


“Tt’s plain enough, supposing 

You sat there, moon-struck, dozing, 
Upon the window’s edge, 

Then lost yourself, and falling, 

Just where we found you, sprawling, 
Struck the piazza ledge ; 

A lucky hit, old fellow, 

Of black and blue and yellow 
It gives your face a touch, 

You saved your neck, but barely, 

To state the matter fairly, 
You took a drop too much!” 


I took the train next morning, 
Some lumps my nose adorning, 
My forehead, sundry knobs, 
My ideas slightly wandering, 
But, as I went, much poces 
Upon my night with Dobbs ; 
Brown thinks it, dear old sinner, 
A case of “ after dinner,” 
And won’t believe a word, 
Talks of “ hallucination,” 
% Laws of association,” 
And calls my tale “ absurd.” 
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Perhaps it is, but never, 
Say I, should we dissever 

Old places and old names, 
Guard the old landmarks truly, 
On the old altars duly 

Keep bright the ancient flames ; 
For me, the face of Nature, 
No luckless nomenclature 


Of 


grace or beauty robs ; 


No, when of town I weary, 
Ill make a strike in Erie, 
And buy a place at Dosss! 


JEWELS OF 


THE DEEP. 


CORALS. 


“ Unheard by them the roaring of the wind, 


The elastic motion of th 


je waves un 


Still, life is theirs, well suited to themselves. ad 


Guiprne slowly over the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, you often see sud- 
denly beneath you, at no great distance 
from the surface, a meadow of surpass- 
ing beauty. Long’green grasses, waving 
gently to and fro, shine with emerald 
beauty, speckled with flickering lights; 
and all over the little prairie are scattered 
flowers in brilliant colors, The restless- 
ly heaving water increases the splendor 
of the scene; and dazzling hues of green, 
orange, and deep red, shine upward 
through the transparent waves. But 
the oar splashes, and, in an instant, all the 
beauty of coloring has vanished, and the 
whole region is clad in a dull, dingy 
gray. You become aware that you are 
in the midst of a colony of animals, so 
small that the naked eye can hardly dis- 
cern them, and yet so powerful, by the 
strength of their united forces, that they 
have built whole islands in distant 
oceans, and raised lofty mountain-ranges 
in the very heart of Europe. But they 
are most sensitive little beings, and the 
slightest touch of a foreign body, a 
single ray of the sun, or an angry splash 
of a headlong wave, make them shrink 
back into their narrow home. 

They are altogether a strange, mys- 
terious race, these Maidens of the Sea, 
as the ancient Greeks used to call them. 
Their beauty of form and color, their 
marvellous economy, their gigantic edi- 


fices, all had early attracted the attention 
of the curious, and given rise to fantastic 
fables and amusing errors. They were 
well known to the chosen people, for, 
singing of the grandeur of Tyre, the 
prophet states that “ Syria was thy mer- 
chant by reason of the multitude of the 
waves of thy making: they occupied in 
thy fairs with emeralds, purple, coral, and 
agate ;” and ancient Job even mentions 
coral among the most precious things, 
and yet was not fit to be mentioned in 
comparison with wisdom—thus proving 
the high value which already in those 
early days was attached to the red corals. 
We learn, from other sources among pro- 
fane writers, that priests wore them as 
amulets, and physicians prescribed them 
in many diseases as useful remedies; 
whilst Pliny enters into a more detailed 
account of the manner in which they 
were used for purposes of ornamentation, 
how weapons were adorned with them, 
and costly vessels derived additional 
value from a few deep-red branches of 
the Flowers of the Sea. 

For flowers they were held to be from 
time immemorial, and, for centuries even 
of our Christian era, these bright-colored, 
delicate forms, which, taken out of their 
element, changed miraculously in an in- 
stant into dingy brown stones, were be- 
lieved to be real water-plants, which the 
contact with the air turned at once into 
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stone. Nor is this belief extinct among 
men : the dwellers on the coast of South- 
ern Italy still swear to it, and laugh in 
their beard when the foreign savant 
speaks of them as life-endowed animals. 
It seems now astonishing how men could 
quarrel so long and so pertinaciously 
over the apparently simple question, 
whether corals belonged to the vegeta- 
ble or the animal kingdom. More for- 
tunate in this respect than many other 
organic forms, whose social status is not 
yet recognized, corals were already, in 
the beginning of the last century, raised 
to the dignity of animals. This was 
not achieved, however, without much 
trouble and much ludicrous blundering. 
It was a young physician from Marseilles, 
called Peyssonel, whom the French Acad- 
emy had sent to the coasts of Barbary 
for the purpose of studying salt-water 
plants, who first discovered their true 
nature, and observed how they expanded 
and contracted at will and moved their 
arms with a purpose. He communicated 
his discovery to the great Réaumur; but 
the illustrious naturalist was still so 
firmly bound by precedent and scholastic 
method, that he refused to endorse the 
bold doctor’s statement, withholding 
however, with equal courtesy and dis- 
cretion, his correspondent’s name; for 
what is now praised as a noble progress 
in science, appeared to him a rash state- 
ment likely to injure the growing repu- 
tation of his young friend. It was only 
after an interval of twenty years, when 
Trembley had published his beautiful 
discovery of sweet-water polypi, and 
Jussieu, the master of botany, had given 
to corals their papers of dismissal from 
his kingdom, that Réaumur made the 
amende honorable, and acknowledged 
both the correctness and the great value 
of Peyssonel’s discovery. But where was 
the victim of his previous reluctance to 
appreciate his merit? He had gone, in 
disgust and despair, to the West Indies, 
and there he had disappeared from the 
sight of men, so that to this day we 
know neither the time nor the place of 
his death. 

Since then we have learnt much, but 
by no means all yet, about the birth, the 
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life, and the end of corals. In the hot 
summer-months, when the waters are 
bringing forth, as in the days of the 
creation, the moving creature that has 
life, millions of diminutive, jelly-like 
spawn are thrown out by the parent- 
animal. For a while they enjoy their 
freedom, and seem to luxuriate in the 
exercise of their powers of locomotion, 
which they are never hereafter to recover ; 
but soon they become weary, and settle 
down upon some firm, stationary body. 
At once they begin to change their form ; 
they become star-like, the mouth being 
surrounded by tentacles, very much as 
the centre of a flower is surrounded by 
its leaves. After some time, each one of 
these ray-like parts pushes out exten- 
sions, which in their turn assume the 
shape of tiny stars, and establish their 
own existence by means of an independ- 
ent mouth. In the meanwhile lime has 
been deposited at the base of the little 
animal, by its own unceasing activity, 
and forms a close-fitting foot, which ad- 
heres firmly to the rock. Upon this 
slender foundation arises another layer, 
and thus, by incessant labor, story upon 
story, until at last a tree has grown up 
with branches spreading in all direc- 
tions. But where the plants of the up- 
per world bear leaves and flowers, there 
buds forth here, from the hard stone, a 
living, sensitive animal, moving at will, 
and clad in the gay form and bright 
colors of a flower. 

This flower is the animal itself, seen 
only in its native element, and unfit for 
air and light. What we call coral is its 
house, outside of which it prefers to live 
rather than within. How they build 
their dwelling, human eye has never seen. 
We only know that the tiny animals, by 
some mysterious power given them by 
the same great Master on high, who has 
given us a body after his image, and im- 
mortal souls, absorb without ceasing the 
almost imperceptible particles of lime 
which are contained in all salt-water, 
and deposit them, one by one, in the in- 
terior. This is done now more, now less 
actively ; and the denser the deposit is, 
the more valuable the coral. Gradually 
this substance hardens and thickens, un- 
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til in the precious coral, the sis Nobilis of 
science, a large tree is formed, which 
often reaches the size of a man’s waist. 
It is perfectly solid and compact, and 
adorned on the surface with delicate, 
parallel lines. Thus on the tree-shaped 
limestone grows the life-endowed body 
of the polypus; it moves, it feeds, it 
produces others, and then is turned again 
into stone, burying itself in its own 
rocky house, whilst on its grave new gen- 
erations build unceasingly new abodes. 

This is the so-called Blood Coral of 
the common people, the favorite of an- 
tiquity, and the fashion of our day—next 
.to the pearl, the most precious jewel of 
the deep. 

It is not easy to obtain a piece of liv- 
ing coral, for the purpose of studying 
its wondrous structure and admiring its 
exceeding beauty. The great depth at 
which the mysterious little animals 
dwell in the ocean secures them against 
the mere amateur fisherman ; and the pro- 
fessional coral-fisher, the son of super- 
stitious races in Southern Italy, is ex- 
tremely reluctant to admit outsiders 
into the secrets of his trade. If you ask 
him to bring home for you a few value- 
less pieces, he is afraid of witchcraft, and 
the vessel you have given him for the 
purpose is filled with every animal from 
the deep but corals. If you follow him 
in your own boat, as he sails out for his 
day’s work, he is more seriously fright- 
ened still, and takes to the open sea—pre- 
ferring to lose rather a whole day’s labor 
and profit than to betray his favorite 
fishing-ground. He cannot comprehend 
why you should be willing to pay him 
well for what has no value in his eyes; 
and, like the Arab who suspects every 
travelling Frank of seeking after con- 
cealed treasures, the poor Neapolitan 
fancies you possess a charm by ‘which 
you can change his shells and sponges 
into precious pearls and corals. Even 
after you have succeeded in persuading 
him that you are no sorcerer, and never 
studied in the school of that great ma- 
gician, Virgil, he fears you may betray 
the few, simple mysteries of his trade, or 
the locality from which he derives his 
support. It requires much time, much 
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money, and especially much patience, to 
convince him of your innocence, and, 
even when all these obstacles are removed, 
he still pertinaciously adheres to his he- 
reditary superstition, that it is of no use 
to try catching corals alive, as they are 
sure to die of fright as soon as they be- 
hold the light of day. Hence it was by 
an accident only that I was fortunate 
enough once to see how coruls are fished, 
and to examine them closely when fresh 
caught. 

It was a Sunday, and we were saun- 
tering up to the tall olive-trees of St. 
Hospice, near Nice, in order to enjoy 
there our self-caught meal of lobsters 
and cuttle-fish, when we suddenly caught 
sight of an odd-looking craft lying far 
out in the beautiful bay of Villafranca. 
The sails hung carelessly about, and the 
bowsprit stood bold upright, being 
crowned at the top with a couple of 
saints carved in wood, while below two 
huge eyes were painted on the waist of 
the vessel. 

“Tt is a coraline,” said one of our 
party, an Abbé, familiar with all the 
features of the country; “poor people, 
who will stay here many weeks, catch 
nothing, spend all they have, and finally 
sell or pawn their boat to enable them 
to return home.” 

“They have come for the great coral- 
tree,” said our boatman, who was carry- 
ing the hampers. “ You know the one 
that grows down in the dark grotto near 
Mount St. Alban. There is no year that 
some Neapolitans or Sicilians do not 
come up here in search of the treasure, 
but no one has ever yet found it.” 

“Can you imagine,” asked the Abbé, 
“that these people really believe in an 
immense tree of coral, which grows a 
hundred fathoms below the surface of 
the sea in a grotto, large, like an ancient 
oak-tree, and stretching out its gigantic 
branches in all directions, but drawing 
them in instantly, like a cuttle-fish; when 
a net comes near? That is the story 
here, and these poor fishermen believe 
in it as firmly as in their Holy Virgin, 
and laugh us to scorn when we attempt 
to reason with them, and prove to them 
the impossibility of such a thing.” 








We made up our mind, on the next 
day, to go on board the odd-looking 
boat, and to see what could be learnt 
from the crew. Fortunately, one of our 
party was a Neapolitan, well known to 
all the fishermen on the Chiaga, and 
speaking their curious dialect. By a 
number of masonic signs he made him- 
self known; and the air of mistrust and 
repugnance with which he had at first 
been received, gave way to a less sus- 
picious manner. The padrone, or master 
of the vessel, was an oldish man, with a 
deeply-furrowed face, and a hard ex- 
pression about the mouth, which did not 
promise a very mild government on 
board. They are a strange class of men, 
these padroni of coral-boats, hundreds 
of whom come annually from Naples and 
Sicily, from Genoa and Sardinia, and 
sail, with the exception of a few adven- 
turers bound from the coast of France, 
along the coast of Algiers in search of 
precious treasures. How on earth they 
manage to sail, far out of sight of land, 
without telescope or compass, and there 
on the broad ocean to find, year after 
year, the precise place where, far down 
in the deep, there lie vast masses of rock, 
which contain in cleft and crevice the 
desired coral branches, is more than or- 
dinary seamanship can explain. Three 
things only they need to aid them in 
these venturesome journeys, which recall 
to us forcibly that first great search after 
the Golden Fleece: money in large sums 
for the outfit of their coralines, a good 
stock of falsehoods to screen their real 
purposes, and an invincible silence to 
oppose to all direct questions. They 
have a saying among themselves, that 
purse, and falsehood, and silence, must 
all three be as deep as the sea in which 
they mean to fish. 

Our padrone owned himself his little 
vessel, which did not measure over five 
tons; his son, a clever, restless little 
scamp, served as ship-boy; and three 
sailors sufficed to handle the nets and to 
work the boat. They had come across 
the Mediterranean from Torre del Greco, 
near Naples, in search of the fabled giant- 
tree, which his favorite saint had shown 
the padrone in a dream. There was no 
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log and no compass on board, and all 
their provisions consisted of the never- 
failing galetta, a white ship-biscuit, and 
some water; for there is no cooking on 
board these coralines. The padrone was 
proud of having a few onions and some 
dried fish in a locker, the key to which 
never left the lucky owner’s pocket. 

We found that the fishing was done 
with a large net, fastened by a stout rope 
to the stern of the vessel. At the end 
of this rope hung first an iron cross, con- 
sisting of two hollow tubes laid cross- 
wise, through which strong ash poles 
had been thrust, and to this were fast- 
ened’ a number of old sardine-nets, no 
longer fit for their first purpose, and 
countless ends and bits of wide-meshed 
pieces of rope, as thick as a finger—the 
whole apparatus a mass of rags and 
rotten net-work. But the more such 
wretched-looking pieces of net-work the 
padrone can fasten to his iron cross, the 
better are his chances. When the sea is 
perfectly quiet, he lets them sink down 
to a depth of sixty or even a hundred 
fathoms, where they slowly spread and 
unfold themselves over a vast extent. 
Then he hoists his lateen-sail and slowly 
drifts before the wind, or, in a calm, sets 
his men to work at the huge oars of the 
vessel. If not so engaged, they stand 
watching at the sheets, the oars, and 
the tiny capstan, to obey instantly his 
orders. His one great purpose is to 
wrap as large a number of his fluttering 
pieces of net-work as he can around the 
branches of coral below, to tear them by 
main force from the parent-stems, and to 
wind them up, together with the frag- 
ments of rock to which they are at- 
tached. 

The padrone seeks by the aid of his 
mysterious science a favorable spot 
where corals grow, and his delicate and 
experienced touch feels instantly, by the 
gentle stretching of the rope, when the 
net has caught hold of coral branches. 
The little vessel, no longer obedient to 
sail or rudder, is held in check by the 
stout rope, and hence jumps forward 
and backward as the net seizes and lets 
go again far down at the bottom of the 
sea. The work is hard, and the per- 
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spiration is running down the neck of 
the poor sailors. At times the nets are 
caught between rocks, and the boat 
must tack and veer in all directions to 
try to loosen them; at other times the 
padrone makes desperate efforts to creep 
in between overhanging rocks, into a 
narrow cleft, for there, in eternal shade 
and almost inaccessible recesses, they 
believe they find the largest and most 
valuable coral branches. Thus they try 
and drift along, they work and toil and 
draw up perhaps twenty times a day, 
and each time it is a mere lottery. And 
this is the very charm which this kind 
of fishing has for the poor children of 
the South; they hope and hope on, and, 
sick or well, old or young, not one of 
them would, when the season comes, 
willingly give up his chance of finding 
some precious tree that is to make him 
rich for life. 

At last the padrone thinks he has a 
net full. The sailors, whistling a tune 
through their teeth, man the capstan 
and work with their hearts beating—a 
jerk, and the net is loosened and comes 
up slowly, slowly. All eyes are eagerly 
bent upon the place where it will appear 
on the surface; at last it shines with a 
white gleam, far down still. If the 
pieces of net-work appear wide spread, 
the evil omen is greeted with muttered 
curses: “ Dio grazia! Maledetto!” If 
they hang straight down, heavy-la- 
den, the deepest anxiety is seen in 
all features, and the excitement be- 
comes intense. Now it shines reddish ! 
“ Santissima !” exclaims the master, and 
the men work with renewed energy. At 
last it is alongside. It is heaved on 
board with great care, and now comes 
the task of picking out the precious 
treasure from the meshes of the net-work, 
and to loosen them from the fragments 
of stone on which they were growing. 

With these stones a thousand odd and 
outlandish citizens of the deep are curi- 
ously intermingled. Here hang worth- 
less horn-corals, and among them the 
Black Hand of the sailors, which they 
love dearly in spite of its uselessness, be- 
cause it is an unfailing sign of the pres- 
ence of genuine coral. There come up 
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sepia-fishes with staring eyes, long wav- 
ing arms, deformed bodies, biting beaks, 
and mighty suckers, abounding in weird 
and ghost-like shapes. Between these 
frightful forms wave seaweeds with, 
broad, green, and purple fronds; while 
little tufted bunches of red and white and 
violet and yellow lie marvellously close 
to feathers, crusted all over by the salt 
sea-wave. Elfish faces, with huge staring 
eyes, peep at you from every side, and 
seem to threaten you with wild, unearth- 
ly horrors if you dare touch them. A 
fulness of strange things, unseen and un- 
suspected by the dweller on firm land, 
comes thus forth from the hand of Nature, 
in her great workshop of the unfathom- 
able, fertilesea. But they are all pitched 
overboard ; only, the men are sure first 
to open the shell-fish and to swallow the 
contents with truly marvellous dexterity, 
before the shells are allowed to return to 
their dark homes below. The branches 
of coral.are carefully picked out down 
to the smallest fragment, and great is 
the joy of the lucky finder, if he discover 
a piece naturally bent in the shape of a 
little horn, for it is an amulet, a sure 
protection against the dire effects of the 
Evil Eye. The whole is thrown into a 
large chest, the key to which the pa- 
drone wears hanging around his neck 
along with a tiny bag of holy relics; and 
if there should be a peculiarly thick 
branch among them, he places that in 
some mysterious, hidden corner, for it 
is very valuable, as the price of coral in- 
creases almost in geometrical proportion 
with its size, J 

When all that has been fished up is 
saved, the boat returns to the harbor and 
delivers the result of the day’s labor to 
an agent, who carefully and judiciously 
assorts the pieces according to size and 
color, and sends them at once to Naples, 
Leghorn, or Genoa, where they are 
quickly worked up into every kind of 
ornament. 

But woe to the poor sailors, if the net 
should come up empty, or, worse still, if 
it should catch at some projecting point 
of rock, and refuse to come up alto- 
gether! It is they alone who are blam- 
ed; it is they who have, by their idle- 
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ness or their wickedness, forfeited the 
favor of saint and Madonna, and who 
must now labor and toil until exhausted 
nature refuses to sustain them any longer, 
¢ The only way to examine the living 
animal is to seize the little fragment of 
rock, or the shell to which the mysteri- 
ous creature is fastened, at the very 
moment that it appears near the surface, 
and to dip it, if possible, without expos- 
ing it to the air, immediately into a ves- 
sel with salt-water, which you hold 
ready for the purpose. At first there is 
nothing to be seen but a vague, indis- 
tinct mass of grayish substance. You 
suspend the animal and its tiny abode 
by a string in the middle of the glass 
globe, and carry it to a dark place ; for 
the coral will not display its beautiful 
form and colors in the gleaming light of 
the day. It takes hours often before the 
obstinate little creature condescends to 
give a sign of life. At last you fancy 
that the club-shaped extremity of the 
dingy red substance begins to wrinkle 
up into little rings here and there. You 
take up your magnifying glass, and you 
see, with joy and satisfaction, that the 
eight star-shaped indentations, which 
mark the diminutive wart-like rising, 
assume a white tinge, contrasting pleas- 
antly with the red at their base, which 
grows every moment to a more lively 
hue. The lines widen and show an 
opening between two bright-colored 
lips ; a vague, undefined substance rises 
slowly, like a transparent globule, but 
soon it grows and swells, and at last it 
stretches out eight bright, leaf-like arms, 
edged all around with delicate fringes. 
Now the whole resembles strikingly a 
beautiful flower of eight leaves, not un- 
like a gentian or a campanula, and you 
acknowledge at once how pardonable 
was the error of those who, for genera- 
tions, insisted upon believing the strange 
animals to be nothing more than sub- 
marine flowers, endowed with the power 
of motion. 

The colors are brilliant beyond all 
that the art of man can produce, In the 
true coral a resplendent, almost dazzling 
red surrounds the base of the bell-shaped 
body of the animal, whilst the latter it- 
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self, and the arms, appear as if carved out 
of transparent crystal. And as soon as 
one of the diminutive creatures, bolder 
than the rest—or more hungry—has set 
the example, the others follow in rapid 
succession, and soon the whole little 
branch is covered with living flowers, ~ 
crowding each other so closely that it 
seems as if they would prevent one an- 
other from unfolding. Flowers, how- 
ever, are still and motionless; here all 
is full of life and activity. They move 
in slow, measured ways, it is true, but 
with what variety! Now the beautiful 
carolla looks like a half-opened bell, 
with its delicate white leaflets rising out 
of a deep-red crown; now again it re- 
sembles an urn with faintly-drawn out- 
lines of classic purity, and then it changes 
into the shape of a wheel with eight 
spokes. 

As youare still gazing and marvelling 
at all this exuberance of colors and beau- 
tiful forms, which the bounty of the 
Creator has bestowed upon the dweller 
in the deep, far below the warm light of 
the sun and the admiring eye of man, 
you touch the vessel that holds these 
wonders, and in an instant the scene is 
changed. Quicker than the eye can fol- 
low, the fringes that adorn the arms dis- 
appear, the arms fold themselves up 
and draw in towards the centre, where 
the mouth was but just now standing 
open, ready to receive its invisible food, 
the beautiful bell is shut up, and the 
bright red lips close once more, so that 
there is nothing left again but the in- 
significant little branch of dingy color. 
They are evidently most sensitive little 
creatures, these strange little animals ; 
like true children of the dark deep, they 
can bear neither heat nor light, nor the 
slightest touch of a foreign body, and 
although they close in an instant, they 
dare not unfold their beauty again for 
hours. 

In spite of this delicate sensitiveness, 
nothing looks apparently more simple 
than the structure of these polypi. Each 
one is firmly seated in the red, leathery 
substance, in which his tiny cell is hol- 
lowed out. By means of his moveable 
arms and their cilia, he creates a little 
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whirlpool before his mouth, and seizes 
the infusoria that serve him as food, 
together with the particles of lime 
which he needs for his house. What- 
ever thus enters passes down into the 
common receptacle, where it is digest- 
ed; for the coral polypus is not only a 
sociable animal, fond of living in large 
numbers together, but he is a perfect 
socialist and communist. It is only by 
the common labor of thousands and 
tens of thousands of these diminutive 
beings, that the coral branch can be 
formed, which is to become in the hands 
of man a jewel of priceless value. This 
result, moreover, can only be obtained 
by the readiness with which each in- 
dividual surrenders the fru‘t of his labor 
for the benefit of the whole community. 
Each polypus, ever busy with its eight 
agile arms, works night and day, catch- 
ing as many tiny things as he can seize 
in the water. He takes the first taste, 
as of right, throws out all that is unfit 
for his purposes, and then sends the’ sur- 
plus down into the common stock, from 
whence it is afterwards distributed equal- 


ly, through countless channels, into every 


part of the living tree. The common 
substance, which serves as highroad for 
what comes and what goes, and in which 
dwells, so to say, the life of the com- 
munity, is the thick, red bark which 
covers the cells of the polypi—not a skin 
to cover and warm the little animals, 
but the very mother and nurse of the 
whole stock, the bond that holds them 
all together, and the place where the 
inner, solid kernel is made, which sup- 
ports the whole tree. Through a thou- 
sand little openings and wide-meshed 
net-works passes the nutritious juice of 
milky whiteness, which oozes out if the 
covering be cut, and which the fishermen 
hence call coral-milk. It is propelled 
onward and upward by microscopic cilia, 
similar to those in the inner vessels of 
the human body. Thus here also the 
astounding wisdom of God is beautifully 
displayed, and the almost unknown body 
of the stone-animal is as fearfully and 
wonderfully made as that of man him- 
self. 

Far away from the Mediterranean, in 
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the vast waters of the Pacific Ocean, and 
amid the South Sea Islands, a kindred 
race of the true coral, the Madrepores, 
have been at work for countless genera- 
tions. They are the humbler brethren, 
unadorned with beauty and unable to 
furnish man with costly jewels. But as 
every where in Nature the huymbler is 
the more useful, and the smaller the 
more powerful, so here also. These 
corals have raised, by indefatigable labor, 
colossal structures, by the side of which 
the walls of ancient Babylon, the Chinese 
wall, and the Pyramids of Egypt, dwin- 
dle into dwarfish proportions. Amid the 
most violent storms, and in the most 
agitated seas, where wind and waves 
would easily destroy the grandest works 
devised by the skill of man, they erect 
their marvellous edifices—architects so 
feeble and insignificant, that, when they 
are drawn out of their elements, they 
vanish, and can hardly be perceived. 
Their works are works of beauty. Like 
enchanted islands, these circular coral- 
reefs bask in the brightest light of the 
tropics. A bright green ring encloses a 
quiet inland lake; the ground is white, 
and, the water being shallow, it shines 
brilliantly in the gorgeous floods of light 
that fall upon it, whilst, outside, the 
dark black billows of the angry sea ap- 
proach in long lines of breakers, tossing 
their foaming white crests incessantly 
against the impregnable ramparts. Above 
there is a clear blue heaven, and, all 
around, the dark ocean and the hazy air 
blend harmoniously into each other. The 
contrast is beautiful beyond all similar 
scenes: within all is peace, and soft, 
mirror-like beauty ; without, all is strife 
and eternal warfare. But the battle is 
here emphatically not to the strong. The 
small and lowly polypi, by whose united 
labor and strength these colossal walls 
have been raised to say to the ocean, 
“so far and no farther thou shalt go!” 
defy the mighty waves. Year after year, 
generation after generation, the tempest 
beats upon their fragile homes, and the 
mountain-like waves of the ocean come 
thundering on, like armies of giants, to 
rush upon the slender reef. But ever 
and ever the attack is repulsed, and the 








minute animals work quietly, silently, 
with modest industry and untiring ener- 
gy, at their heaven-appointed task; and 
the living force, though so small, tri- 
umphs victoriously over the blind, me- 
chanical force of the furious waves. 
Their great works either stretch out 
far into the ocean like huge barriers, in 
continuation of the natural coast, or they 
form gigantic rings of rock, upon which 
soon plants spring up, soil is formed, 
and at last a habitation is prepared for 
man himself. The little polypi find them- 
selves there in strange company. First, 
there are the only enemies which they 
are as yet known to have. Outside the 
reef, as well as inside of the lagoon, but 
always within reach of the coral-rocks, 
large shoals of small fishes are found, 
which actually feed upon the pulpy, 
leathery substance of the polypi, and 
secrete the indigestible. material it con- 
tains, thus producing a kind of cal- 
careous pulp which soon changes into 
fertile soil and serves as an excellent 
ground for palm-trees and other plants. 
But as the eater is always eaten in all 
nature, so here also the avenger is at 
hand. Hungry dogs are waiting pa- 
tiently on the reefs and shallows, and as 
soon as the voracious fish rises to the 
surface, where alone he finds the tender 
polypus, they pounce upon their prey 
and swallow it eagerly. On shore, where 
the graceful palm-trees flourish, a feast 
is provided for another class of hungry 
claimants, With a heavy thump a cocoa- 
nut falls upon the hard ground, shaken 
down, before it is perfectly hardened, by 
a sudden gust; at once land-crabs are 
seen hurrying up at the sound of the 
simple dinner-bell, and one of them seizes 
it, bores with its long, sharp claws into 
one of the eyes, where the shell is soft- 
est, and sucks with delight the sweet, 
milky juice. In light, fragile boats, 
daring Malays come from far and 
near, and dive into the thick grove 
of coral-trees, where they are sure 
at all seasons to find a valuable vari- 
ety of turtle, which often reaches the 
enormous weight of a hundred and 
twenty pounds. As soon as they per- 
ceive one of these monsters, they chase 
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it and try to drive it into shallow 
water, or at least, by constant skilful 
hunting to and fro, to exhaust it, so that 
they can approach quite near. As soon 
as this has been accomplished, an active, 
agile man jumps upon the back of the 
turtle, takes hold of the slender neck, 
and, riding boldly on his strange mount, 
profits by the first firm footing he can 
obtain to use it as a lever and to turn 
the animal on its back, when it falls an 
easy prey to its captors. 

Thus plants and animals, and man 
himself, all owe their food and their life | 
to the tiny coral. But, small as it is, its 
power of production is so enormous that 
these diminutive polypi could long since 
have filled up the basins of the great 
ocean, and covered the continents of the 
earth, if their existence was not limited, 
by an all-wise Providence, within certain 
local boundaries and fixed conditions 
of temperature. For, with the exception 
of a few rare varieties, corals cannot live 
where they are not permanently covered 
with water, or at least continually bathed 
by breakers, Nor can they exist below 
a depth of about two hundred feet, 
partly because the enormous pressure of 
the weight of the water above them 
would be fatal to all kind of life, and 
partly because they require a higher 
temperature than that which prevails at 
so great a depth. The bright colors in 
which most of these polypi are clad 
prove, moreover, that light, the gay 
painter of nature, is indispensable to 
their existence, and this element they 
can only enjoy in the regions nearer the 
surface. But, above all, being citizens 
of the animal kingdom, they need, like 
all animals, oxygen to support their life, 
and this food is not attainable where 
the air cannot impart it to the water 
directly by contact with the surface, or 
send it, by the agitation of the waves, 
down to a certain limited depth. Thus 
we meet here also with those great im- 
mutable laws, by which the Creator of 
all things has assigned to each one of 
His creatures its abode upon earth, and 
bestowed upon it powers of grateful en- 
joyment. Great and wonderful are His 
works, teaching us every where, on land 
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and at sea, on the mountain-top and far 
down in the depth of the ocean, not 
merely to glance at the surface, but to 
look down into the deep, where the 
costliest jewels are hid in the dark 
abyss; nor merely to glance at the 
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clouds and the sky, but to lift up 
our eyes to the heavens, where thero 
are wonders yet awaiting us, that 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart 
of man.” 


TOO TRUE—AN AMERICAN STORY OF TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE JEWELS. 


Av half-past four of a warm June 
afternoon, Mr. Cameron came down from 
his law-office in the Times Building, and, 
walking to Broadway, took his seat in 
the stage for the Hudson River Railroad 
station, as he was in the habit of doing 
six days in the week and eleven months 
of the year. To the gentleman opposite 
and to the one at his side he bowed, 
both being his neighbors; that is, their 
country-seats were in the vicinity of his 
own. An interchange of calls, and an 
occasional pleasant remark as they jour- 
neyed to and from the city, was as far 
as the acquaintance had, as yet, pro- 
gressed. Both neighbors were new men, 
i. e., they had just made their fortunes. 
Their superb villas had gone up the pre- 
vious summer, while Mr. Cameron's more 
modest house had stood its ground 
against the tide of fashion for twelve 
years. Mr. Bulbous, the gentleman op- 
posite, was finely dressed, with a slight 
pomposity of air, and large white hands 
which looked able to grasp and hold a 
great deal of his own and other people’s 
property. Upon these capacious palms 
he was just drawing a pair of green kid 
gloves, which might remind even an un- 
imaginative person of greenbacks. Bul- 
bous had taken the stage at Wall-street 
—which magic street had been the scene 
of his operations since the first rise in 
gold, three years before. He had won 
and lost, won and lost—but ever winning 
more than losing—a very lucky gambler, 
who could now pave his porte-cochére 
with silver pebbles, and his vestibule 
with gold tiles, if he so decreed. In 
three years he had grown to be a “ solid 
man:” why should we ask if his con- 
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science had also grown heavy? Certain 
it is, his accomplishments were of the 
practical rather than of the ornate order ; 
and though his villa boasted of classic 
and renaissance tastes, his own character 
may be described as decidedly Doric— 
heavy, broad, coarse. Within his elegant 
rooms he knew no more of Homer and 
the Gods, of Jupiter’s satéllites and the 
tidal waves of Light, of Ruskin and 
Tennyson, than in those sober days when 
gold was at par and he quite below it. 
In these respects he was not so rich as 
the quiet lawyer who was his vis-a-vis, 

The fat little man at Mr. Cameron’s 
right hand, and whose estate joined his 
own on the banks of the Hudson, had 
made fis money through a rocket-like 
rise in pork, when he was so fortunate as 
to be able to fill large orders from the 
Government. There is something awful 
in immense wealth as there is in all rare 
and vast things! The lawyer smiled as 
the fat little fellow mopped his shining 
face with his handkerchief, but a touch 
of respect subdued his amusement. He 
knew that Mrs. Grizzle had purchased 
a diamond necklace the preceding week, 
for which she had given more than the 
amount of his entire yearly income: and 
ought not the remembrance to serve asa 
check to his sense of the ridiculous ? 

“Warm day,” observed Mr. Grizzle, 
making another dab at his forehead, 
“ must be gitting off to Newport. Can’t 
stand it here,—the lard fairly fries out 
of me. Mrs. Grizzle wants to git off 
right away. Going, Mr. Bulbous?” 

“ Not at present, sir.” 

“T told wife ’twas rather early. She 
said she ’sposed it was for them that 
were tied to business, but people with 
nothin’ to do but spend their money 
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couldn’t begin too soon—ha! ha! You 
see, she bought some diamonds lately, 
and she’s in a hurry to get where she 
can show ’em. Women-folks are queer 
humans,—don’t you think so ?” 

“ Really, I beg your pardon, sir,” said 
the broker, stiffly. 

“ Not at all, not at all,” cheerily. “ Be 
as non-committal as a barrel of unin- 
spected mess, when the fair sect are to 
be invoiced. Every man has his own 
opinion on that delicate subject. Some 
considers ’em prime—some don’t. They’re 
an obstinate lot to drive, take ’em on 
foot ;—all they’re good for is for tender- 
lines—ha! ha!” 

Grizzle had carried on his conversation 
in a loud voice, leaning a little forward ; 
he was as talkative as he was good-na- 
tured ; very fond of his little jokes,—so 
little, sometimes, as to be invisible to 
any one but himself. A lurch of the 
stage now threw him off his seat over 
against Mr. Bulbous, who drew himself 
up with icy blandness. 

“ Really, now,” gasped little Grizzle, 
struggling back to his place, “ these 
*busses are as bad as a fall in the market 
to unsettle one’s balance-sheet. Didn’t 
intend to come at you, Bulbous, with a 
knock-down argument.—Ha, beg your 
pardon, sir!”—this to Mr. Cameron, 
from whose hand he had thrust a small 
packet by his unexpected sortie ; and, 
with the quickness characteristic of all 
his movements, he picked up the par- 
cel before its bearer had tinre to re- 
cover it. 

Before handing it back, however, he 
glanced at the superscription and ex- 
press seals (in that little act cropped 
out the hopeless “ Yankeeism” of the 
pork-merchant’s character), and a look of 
surprise smoothed out the dimples in 
his cheeks. 

“Seems to be valuable,” said he, with 
a little cough. 

He had discovered that the packet 
came from over the seas—that it was 
marked “jewelry, $20,000 value, insured, 
ete. ;” all his curiosity twinkled in his 
eye, and from thenceforth to the end of 
the ride he fidgetted into various at- 
tempts to draw the lawyer into conver- 
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sation, whereby he might learn some- 
thing of this surprising affair. 

But Mr. Cameron was lost in his own 
reflections. He kept careful hold of his 
treasure, and was wise enough to turn 
the address out of sight, keeping much 
cooler about it than his inquisitive 
neighbor, who grew quite subdued in 
his consciousness of Mrs. Grizzle’s neck- 
lace, when here was this gentlemanly, but 
plain, professional man, receiving jew- 
elry from Scotland to the tune of twen- 
ty thousand dollars. Before the stage 
reached its terminus, Grizzle had arrived 
at the conclusion that this was property 
held in trust for some client, who had 
fallen heir to an estate in Great Britain, 
which was partly true; but the client 
was the lawyer’s own daughter. 

One’s thoughts can compass a great 
deal in brief time, and Mr. Cameron’s, 
during the ride, had not been idle. He 
felt a little, just a little, regret that he, 
too, had not added to his legitimate 
business some side speculation which 
should have made him the monetary 
equal of these two neighbors. Yet, 
wherefore? He despised, in a calm, un- 
conscious way, both of them; one for 
his cold blood and pomp of egotism, in 
which there was nothing of the finer 
shades and colors of the gentleman ; the 
other for his unmitigated vulgarity. He 
was the superior of both, and knew that, 
secretly, they deferred to him. Where- 
fore should he, then, feel a pang of 
envy? It was not often that Mr. Cameron 
cherished discontent. Usually his self- 
love took the shape of approval of his 
own wisdom, which had chosen the full 
enjoyment of life as it progressed ; due 
work, due leisure, due reward ; time for 
love, means to gratify simple but ele- 
gant tastes, rich interludes of soul-life 
passed in the company of books, of na- 
ture, and of his wife, whose Spiritual in- 
tuitions, like his own, were kept vivid 
by culture. 

Doctors may disagree in regard to the 
nature of cholera, filling the ear with the 
din of their discordant opinions upon 
infection, contagion, sporadicity, &c. ; 
one malady there is, which eyen doctors 
must agree is both infectious and con- 
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tagious, and that is the Mammon-fever. 
When exposed to its influence, but few 
can resist it. How general and direful 
has been the epidemic, during the last 
five years, all of us only too well realize ; 
and Mr. Cameron, constantly mingling 
with those who were passing through 
all its stages, had at last grown slightly 
feverish. He was thinking how, had he 
taken certain oil-stocks, as a friend had 
advised him two years before, he might 
now be showing these glaring million- 
aires to what beautiful and noble uses 
money could be converted. His wife 
was a lady, and it did choke him a little 
when Mrs. Grizzle’s glittering carriage 
dashed past their pony rockaway, throw- 
ing the dust in her eyes. 

Do not imagine, dear, romantic maiden 
reader, that this middle-aged attorney is 
our hero; he is only the father of our 
heroines. Though he may not be at all 
interesting to you, there are those of his 
own age who still read and enjoy ro- 
mance, and who not only read and enjoy, 
but are youthfully ardent in their sym- 
pathies, while they have the advantage 
of understanding human nature and hu- 
man emotion far better than they once 
did, and of seeing straight through such 
limpid transparencies as young ladies’ 
souls, You may take it for granted that 
the love-letters he once wrote were very 
much like those you are now receiving ; 
and that he is as much astonished to 
discover a gray hair, simultaneously with 
the fact that his eldest daughter is of 
age to begin acting her part in the ever- 
lasting drama, as you will be at the same 
things just a little while in the future. 

Alas! Time neither slumbers nor 
sleeps; yet, if he takes away, he also 
gives, and Mr. and Mrs. Cameron are 
much better material for the true artist 
than their lovely young daughters, to 
whom you are shortly to be introduced. 
To know life, we must live it. It is a 
mystery why, when we have just ac- 
quired some of the wealth of experience, 
all the beardless youths and cherry- 
cheeked misses should ignore us with a 
delicious self-conceit. We may tell them 
that we are their superiors ; that, if they 
will be patient and listen, we can teach 
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them something ; but they laugh at us, 
as at any other “ make-believe.” Youth 
is wise in its own conceit; it never yet 
was troubled with doubts of its own 
sagacity ; the bubble of life is ever round- 
ing, soaring, bursting, according to the 
law of bubbles—the last rainbow-globe 
as beautiful as the first, and as brief in 
its beauty. 

’ This is as it should be; “whatever is, 
is right.” It would be a most doleful 
thing for babies to enter the world with 
gray heads, reproving their mothers for 
having brought them into such wicked 
society, refusing to pull flowers because 
to-morrow they will fade, or to eat bon- 
bons because they will turn to acid in 
little stomachs. If young people had 
the prudence and wisdom of their elders, 
the world would come to an end before 
an hundred years from sheer inanition ; 
there would be nothing new under the 
sun; no wiseacres to moralize, and no 
impatient, eager readers to “ skip” the 
moralizing. 

Mr. Cameron’s income seldom exceeded 
six thousand dollars a year. In the good 
old days “ before the war,” it answered 
his purposes tolerably. There had been 
an instance in his practice when he was 
counsel in a “big case” of a contested 
will, and had received a fee of ten thou- 
sand dollars; but that event was unique 
in his experience. 

With that money he had built a 
charming house on a five-acre bit of 
beautiful earth, bound, on one side, by 
the silver binding of the Hudson, and 
thereafter had dwelt there in comfort, 
not eager to be rich, but enjoying the 
best and finest that could be had for his 
earnings. It was only the propinquity 
of Bulbous and Grizzle which had given 
him the Mammon-fever that June after- 
noon. Propinquity is to blame for much 
that happens. When he stepped off the 
cars at a station not far beyond Wash- 
ington Heights, and lifted his hat in 
farewell to those gentlemen, he began to 
feel a reaction. 

The river lay in the warm light like 
molten gold poured upon lapis lazuli; a 
murmurous wind ran through the trem- 
ulous birches and whispered to the 
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shadowy maples that watched above the 
lawn; the roses on the porch clung to 
the trellis in clusters of amorous sweet- 
ness; a high hedge shut out the nearness 
of Grizzle’s new paint and evergreens ; 
little round groups of verbenas laughed 
at him from the cool grass as he walked 
up the path; nothing was there in earth 
or sky or water to remind him of the 
superior quality of the Grizzle happi- 
ness, 

It always was pleasant for Mr. Came- 
ron to find himself approaching home ; 
that day it was doubly so, for the city 
had been hot and tiresome, and he held 
in his hand a magnificent present for 
Milla, the younger of his two daughters. 
Yet, at thought of the present, he sighed 
—one of those faint sighs which tell of 
a constant care or sorrow. 

“Poor Milla!” said he, “I would 
throw this casket. in the river if I could 
give you back what your aunt took 
from you.” 

It was a pleasant scene upon which he 
looked, as he stood for a moment, unper- 
ceived, in the open casement of the win- 


dow. Through the vista of the long 
parlor, cool, yet full of light and per- 
fume, he saw the library, and beyond 
that, through a bay-window, the green 


trees of the garden. By the library- 
table sat his only boy, the youngest of 
his three children, a fine-looking lad of 
fourteen. He had pushed his books from 
him, and, with head bent down on the 
table, was listening to the gay conversa- 
tion transpiring in the parlor. 

There were a young lady and gentle- 
man, and a child curled up in an arm- 
chair. The young lady, Mr. Cameron’s 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth, was standing 
ap for her lover to bind about her head 
a fillet of myrtle and white flowers 
which he had been weaving. 

A light was radiating in her face like 
that of sunlight behind a rose; he had 
not bound the fillet without telling her 
how well it became her; and who, that 
has been young and beloved, does not 
know how sweet it is to be praised, 
under such circumstances? She was not 
vain of her beauty, but she delighted in 
it when it gave Aim pleasure. 
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The gentleman might have been any 
where between twenty-eight and thirty- 
eight, though he looked not a day over 
the first-named age. He had the yellow 
moustache and dark-blue eyes of a Ger- 
man; his form was elegant, his dress 
fastidious; beyond that, he was not 
handsome. He stood, however, in no 
need of handsome features, “ Pretty” 
men always shrank into insignificance in 
the company of Louis Dassel. A quiet 
power dwelt in his eye, a knowledge of 
the worid in his air and conversation, 
more attractive to women than pretti- 
ness ; while just that touch of foppish- 
ness was in his dress which proved him 
not averse to being admired. 

“You are right, Louis; white zs the 
most becoming wear for Lissa,” said the 
little girl in the arm-chair. ‘“ You have 
as much taste as a woman, Mr. Dassel. 
Where did you learn to make wreaths ?” 

“ Oh, Louis knows every thing! Ive 
often told you so, Milla.” 

Elizabeth said this in such good faith 
as must have been flattering to the ob- 
ject of it; he laughed a little, making 
answer— 

“There’s one thing I do not know, 
Milla; and that is, how much Bettine 
loves me—for she never will confess.” 

“Well, I am wiser than you there, 
Mr. Dassel; for I’m quite certain she 
loves you—desperately !” 

“Oh, Milla!” cried her sister. 

“Thank you, Milla, for making her 
blush so prettily. Look at her now!” 

Well worth looking at was Elizabeth 
at that moment. Her white dress, soft, 
and falling in profuse folds, her dark 
hair with its green fillet, her eyes shin- 
ing with the light, her cheek rosy with 
the bloom of happiness. Delicious idle- 
ness of summer-hours ! 

Mr. Cameron remembered when Lissa’s 
mother had looked just so, and he hov- 
ered silently in the window, loth to in- 
terrupt the little scene, and recalling, 
with a thrill, the days of his own court- 
ship. 

The couple before him were to be 
married in September, and he was will- 
ing they should gather every rose of this 
sweetest summer-time as it bloomed. 
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The father’s eye wandered from the 
group to the face of the boy in the li- 
brary. There was ascowl upon it, as he, 
too, watched the betrothed pair; yet his 
face was a pleasant one, to which scowls 
did not seem habitual. 

“Tt is strange what an unreasonable 
dislike Robbie has taken to Mr. Dassel,” 
thought Mr. Cameron. “I suppose Louis 
has been impatient with him over his 
Greek, at some time, and the boy has 
conceived a fancy that he is ill-tem- 
pered. I never saw any indication of it. 
Children are apt to think their teachers 
severe, All the fault I have to find with 
Dassel is, that he is a foreigner. I could 
have wished my daughter to marry a 
native-born American. Still, what differ- 
ence does the mere birth make? He is 
one of us, in heart. It was his love of 
liberty, his hate of tyrants, which drove 
him to this country. He might have 
been rich and honored, had he been will- 
ing to live under the yoke of despotism. 
His birth, his education and accomplish- 
ments, justify our pride in him. As to 


making a living for himself and Eliza- 
beth, doubtless he will do as well as I 
and my Lissa have done.” 

And now, before her father steps in, 


let us glance at Milla Cameron. As she 
leaned back in the great chair of green 
satin brocatelle, she looked like a lily 
floating between its emerald leaves, You 
would not know whether to call her a 
child or woman. Her size was that of a 
girl of twelve; her face was infantile in 
its exquisite, waxen fairness; yet, its 
expression was that of womanhood. She 
was, really, sixteen—only three years 
younger than Elizabeth ; but very slight 
and small, with a sort of preternatural 
beauty, childish, and still spiritual. Her 
pale, golden hair glistened around her 
face and shoulders in an ethereal vail. 
There was nothing fretful and pinched 
in her features, as is so often seen in 
those of invalids; she was dainty, deli- 
cate, and pale, but joyous and lovable. 
Suddenly she clapped her hands to- 
gether with a gay laugh: 

“ There’s papa in the window, getting 
ready to lecture you!” 

“How was it we did not hear the 
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whistle?” said Mr. Dassel, turning, 
quite self-possessed, to greet Mr. Came- 
ron, while Lissa’s cheek was as red as a 
carnation when her father came to kiss it. 

“Too thoroughly preoccupied, I dare 
say,” answered Mr. Cameron; and then 
he passed on to his younger daughter, 
whose face was all smiles at his approach, 
but who had not left her chair to greet 
him. “ Here’s your aunt Mildred’s leg- 
acy; it came by the steamer yesterday, 
Go, Robbie, and call your mother; we 
must examine the packet together. You 
will be quite an heiress, Milla.” 

“ Dear aunt Mildred! how sorry I am 
she is dead,” she said, holding the packet 
between her small hands, looking up 
wistfully. 

Her father walked into the library 


‘ and back again. Mildred had been his 


favorite sister in the days of their child- 
hood; she had been three months dead 
and buried, over the water, and the 
grief was a fresh one. 

Mrs. Cameron came in with Robbie; 
she had a flower in her hand, which she 
placed in her husband’s button-hole as 
she kissed him,—their romance was still 
in progression. 

“ Here are Milla’sjewels. Shall I break 
the seals ?” 

The little party looked on with in- 
terest, while he removed the wrappers 
from the casket, turned the tiny key, 
and exposed the treasures within. Milla’s 
little white fingers drew out one beauti- 
ful article after another, holding it up 
to the light: first, a superb set of dia- 
monds, necklace and all; then another 
of diamonds and emeralds. The stones 
had been reset in the latest style. They 
glittered in her lap asif the lily had 
been deluged with dew. Mr. Dassel, at 
Mr. Cameron’s request, gave them a ~ 
critical examination. He knew all about 
jewels—was as expert in pronouncing 
upon them as if brought up to be a dia- 
mond merchant. 

“This central stone in the necklace, 
and this in the brooch, are both particu- 
larly fine. Some of these emeralds are 
very valuable. The whole collection 
would be worth, in Paris, thirty thou- 
sand dollars ; here, at the present rate of 
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exchange, they are, of course, worth much 
more. Did you say they had belonged 
to a sister of yours, Mr. Cameron ?” 

“Yes; or, rather, she bought them for 
Milla. Intending to leave a certain sum 
to her namesake, she put it in this shape, 
as secure and compact. She purchased 
the stones, and had them set a year ago, 
when told by her physician that she 
could not live many months, She wrote 
to me, before her death, her wishes in 
the matter.” ; 

“ Dear auntie,” said Milla, again. Her 
eyes were full of tears, and she added, 
very soft and low, 

“T shall give them to you, Elizabeth. 
What do J want of them ?” 

“What do you want of them? To 
keep and to wear, darling, of course.” 

“TJ shall never wear them, Lissa. I 
wish you to have them. Come! they 
shall be my bridal present—a magnifi- 
cent one, you will allow.” 

“Not so fast, little girl, Your aunt 
Mildred attended to all that. She meant 
you, and no one else, to have them. 
If you 


They constitute your fortune. 
should ever want for means, you have 
but to dispose of them, when the time 
of necessity comes, and you are comfort- 


able for life. It is named in the will 
that you are never to give them away; 
and you are not to make any use of 
them, except to wear them, until you are 
of age. You see, your aunt knew what 
a generous heart my little girl has, and 
she did not desire you to impoverish 
yourself.” Thus said Mr. Cameron. 
“ This is your fortune, Milla.” 

“QO, papa, you can always take care 
of me, I guess. They would do Eliza- 
beth and Louis so much more good.” 

“Try them on, Milla.” 

“ No, Lissa, you try them on, and then 
I can see their effect. I could not see 
them on myself. Louis, put them on 
your lady.” 

Dassel took the set of emeralds and 
diamonds, clasping the necklace about 
the throat, and bracelets about the wrists, 
of his betrothed, and with one star for 
the hair he fastened the fillet of myrtle. 

“These should have been for you, 
Bettine,” he whispered. 
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Softly as the words were spoken, Milla 
heard them. A single sparkle of fire 
shot from her eyes, and then she grew 
very pale. She believed no one noticed 
her emotion, and strove to conquer it. 
Presently the bell rang for dinner, and 
the gems were returned to the casket. 

“ Leave Milla with me; we will bring 
up the rear,” said Robbie. 

“Shan’t I carry you, Milla? You 
look tired ?” asked her father, tenderly. 

“No, no, papa,” with such decision, 
that the others left her to follow with 
her brother when she pleased. 

“Little darling,’ murmured her 
brother, kissing her, as soon as the 
others were out of sight. “ Elizabeth is 
a fine girl, but she is not half as beau- 
tiful as you. Nobody in the world could 
look prettier in these things than you, 
sis,” 

“Don’t tell me so, Robbie. My heart 
aches horribly this afternoon. I know all 
about these jewels. Aunt Mildred never 
expected me to wear them, She thought 
it a convenient shape into which to put 
the money. She knew that J will never 
marry, Robbie, and this money is to 
support me. No husband will ever take 
care of me, Robbie! I’m not a little 
child, any longer; and I don’t wish you 
to act as if I were. But don’t tell 
mother ; it will give her so much pain. 
Every one believes me a baby—and, in- 
deed, I have been—until very lately.” 

“ Now, Milla, how strangely you talk. 
No one thinks youa baby. At least, I 
don’t. As to whether you ever will 
marry, that is a question. You're good 
enough and pretty enough for the best 
man that ever lived. If I were not your 
brother, and younger than you, J should 
marry you—that I know! People can 
be happy without being married; and 
Tm resolved that, if you are never wed- 
ded, I shall never be. We will live 
together, always. You can wear your 
pretty jewels to please me; you will 
not be obliged to sell them, because I 
shall make money enough for both. 
Don’t cry, Milla, don’t! Mother will 
not enjoy the dinner unless you are 
there.” 

She wrung her hands together, chok- 
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ing down her sobs. There were those 
who loved Milla as their own lives, 
knowing the trials before her; but in 
this, the first hour of her suffering, as a 
woman, they dreamed not of the change. 
Only the quick-sighted boy, who had 
heard Louis’s words and seen their effect, 
lingered behind to express a sympathy 
for an emotion which he could but dimly 
comprehend. 

“Come, Milla, for mamma’s sake.” 

He half lifted her from the chair, 
walking by her side as they followed 
after the others to the dining-room. 
When she stood up, it became evident 
why Milla was marked out for the pecu- 
liar love and cherishing of her family. 
She was deformed—her back having 
been injured by an accident in her in- 
fancy. 

This deformity had nothing of a re- 
pulsive character; it was so slight as to 
be scarcely apparent, with that bright 
veil of glittering hair worn always about 
her shoulders; but it impaired her 
health, and, as the years of childhood 
wore away, shadowed her with a painful 
self-consciousness. She had been a 
beautiful, sprightly child, the idol of 
the house, which numbered .among its 
inmates her aunt Mildred, who then was 
a young lady, unmarried, very fond of 
frolicking with the two-year-old darling. 
In one of those frolics, while tossing 
the child high in air, she lost her hold 
by some mischance, and the little crea- 
ture fell in such a way as to injure her 
spine. 

The remorse, consequent upon this 
terrible accident, never ceased to haunt 
Mildred Cameron. Night and day she 
plead with the mother for the privilege 
of tending the sufferer: she was engaged 
at the time, but refused to marry until 
the child had recovered as much health 
as she would ever have. 

The Camerons were of Scotch de- 
scent. Mildred married a distant rela- 
tive, a scion of the ancient tree, and 
removed to Scotland, where her hus- 
band had estates. She had a small sum 
of money of her own—about equal to 
that with which her brother started in 
life. This she had never used, but con- 
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stantly invested it so as to increase it, 
always with the purpose of securing a 
support to Milla. She knew the fre- 
quency with which fortunes were made 
and lost in America, and foresaw that a 
time might come when it would be well 
for the helpless girl to have a certain 
reliance. When her own health failed, 
she reckoned up her gains, and found 
she had six thousand pounds at her dis- 
posal. With this sum she bought the 
stones and had them set, thinking that, 
if the money did not draw interest, 
neither would it be lost in“speculation. 
The loving aunt had made all the 
restitution in her power, but Milla, as 
she gathered up the shining wealth, had 
but gained a new pang with her jewels. 


CHAPTER IT. 
THE SILENT WITNESS. 


Tue same afternoon upon which Mr. 
Cameron carried home Milla’s jewels, in 
the third-story front room of a tenement- 
house in M. street, Mrs. Bellows was 
getting supper. Although nearly sun- 
set, the air, which came in at the two 
windows, seemed little less hot than that 
which radiated from the cooking-stove. 
The children looked tired and fretful as 
they hung at these windows, and the 
mother did not wear her most amiable 
expression as she moved the pan of fried 
potatoes from the griddle to the hearth, 
murmuring that Abel was late. 

The house had a decayed look, but it 
was neat, inside and out,—evidently not 
yet surrendered to the tender mercies of 
our foreign population, though it had 
fallen from its ancient splendor as the 
residence of a down-town merchant, and 
was now occupied by half-a-dozen fami- 
lies. These people were all American— 
belonging to the respectable poor—who 
cherish a pride, in their way, quite as 
commendable as that of their more for- 
tunate neighbors. A school-teacher and 
his family occupied the first floor; on 
the second was a widow, whose small 
annuity was made the measure of her 
expenditures; on the third, Abel Bel- 
lows, porter, while a pale girl, who col- 
ored photographs, had the hall-bed- 
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room ; on the fourth, two more widows, 
with sewing-machines—each and all 
more or less intelligent and ambitious, 
after the manner of our native-born 
people. Several had seen “ better days ;” 
more, hoped yet to see them. Se that, 
while an air of poverty and privation 
pervaded these precincts, it was blent 
with neatness and order. 

The third-floor tenants were the least 
refined of the inmates. These were 
“regular Yankees,” with all New Eng- 
land’s industry and “smartness,” A live- 
ly rag-carpet covered the floor, in the 
centre of which stood the table, decently 
laid for supper. 

Over an old-fashioned mahogany 
bureau hung a colored lithograph of 
Washington, while quite a pile of books 
was arranged on either side, including 
(bound in calf) “ Josephus,” the “ Uni- 
versal History,” “ Baxter’s Saint’s Rest,” 
the “ Casket,” and the “ Scottish Chiefs;” 
with sundry illustrated newspapers of 
the day. A Connecticut clock graced 
the centre of the mantelpiece. Towards 
this Mrs. Bellows threw many a weary 
glance; there was no doubt that the 
swing of the pendulum occupied pre- 
cisely the same length of time at each 
sweep of its arc that it did on the 
shortest winter day—for the old clock 
was as exact as any New England 
spinster, in all its ways—but it did 
seem, on this languid afternoon, to take 
an unconscionable time to its work. 

“Tt’s ten minutes of seven, and I 
reckon she’s slow at that; though, to be 
sure, she was right when the bells struck 
for six. Them potatoes won’t be fit to 
eat if Abel don’t git along right away,” 
—and she wiped the sweat from her 
forehead with the corner of her apron; 
“ Matthew, peek out the winder and see 
if yer father’s comin’.” 

At that moment the door of the room 
opened, and a man stepped softly within. 
He, too, was wiping the sweat from his 
face, and looking very warm. He was 
a middle-sized and middle-aged man, 
with bright, honest blue eyes, brown 
hair, and light complexion. He glanced 
at his wife with a deprecating look, as 
he said : 
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“ Hope I hay’n’t kept supper waitin’, 
Abby. ’Twas so warm, I couldn’t make 
much headway with my walk.” 

“If you call it warm out o’ doors, 
what do you think it is, shut up in here 
with this cook-stove? 0, yis, young 
ones, you can all laugh and holler, now 
father’s come home,—but they’ve been 
as cross as bears all day,—and no won- 
der, stewin’ in this oven.” 

“Why didn’t you let em out in the 
street, if twas any cooler ?” 

“ Because I ain’t the woman, Abel 
Bellows, to let my children run on the 
street, associatin’ with you don’t know 
who, to say nothin’ of the danger. I’ve 
got to bring them up in a garret, it 
seems, but I shan’t bring ’em up on the 
street. I don’t know where your pride’s 
gone. It’s little a mother can do, when 
they’re own father hain’t spunk enough 
to keep his family decent. Set down, all 
of you; supper’sready. No great shakes 
of a supper, nuther; but it’s all there 
was in the house to git. Strawberries 
are down to ten cents a box; but you 
didn’t leave a cent of market-money, 
Abel.” 

“Didn't I? Wall, I guess I didn’t 
happen to have any. But I’ve got a 
month’s pay now, Abigail, and you 
shall have the berries for breakfast. 
Here, Toddle, father Il help him up,” 
and he placed the smallest Bellows in 
the high chair by his side; but when 
he had helped his wife, and the little 
ones, to the fried potatoes, with scraps 
of bacon and bread-and-butter, and had 
taken his cup of tea, he forgot to put 
any thing on his own plate, but sat star- 
ing at the brick wall opposite. His 
wife regarded him with wonder, but 
said nothing, for the heat had rendered 
her a little cross, Presently he with- 
drew his gaze and fixed it upon hers. 

“Tye got something on my mind, 
Abby.” 

“ That worries yer?” 

“That worries me.” 

His habitually pleasant face had a 
graver look upon it than she usually 
saw there, and as she noticed how un- 
easy he was in his mind, and that his 
eye fell before hers, the one dread of 
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her life sprung up. She laid down her 
knife and fork, pushing her chair a little 
back, piercing him through with a 
sharp, angry regard : 

“You don’t dare to tell me it’s lot- 
tery-tickets, Abel Bellows ?” 

“Tt ain’t lottery-tickets this time, 
Abby; I ’most wish it was.” 

“Tf it ain’t lottery-tickets, what can 
it be?” asked the woman, with a sigh 
of relief. 

“ Tt’s nothing that concerns us in par- 
tikler ; ’tain’t no business of mine at all, 
in fact. But it’s a weight on my mind 
—a dead weight. It’s heavier than them 
loads used to be in the hardware store, 
before I got my place with Borden & 
De Witt.” 

“‘ What on earth is it?” queried Mrs. 
Bellows, sitting up again and eating 
rapidly, for curiosity had restored her 
appetite and removed her ill-humor. 

“T can’t tell nobody; for I don’t 
know myself.” 

“ For the Lord’s sake, what a fool you 
are, husband! What are you talkin’ 
about, if ye don’t know nothin’ ?” 


“Pm afraid I know it, Abby; I’m 


afraid. And I don’t want to. That’s 
jist it—Id fur ruther not. It’s awful ! 
—and it worries me ’most sick.” 

“T should think as much! You 
hav’n’t tasted your supper yit. I hav’n’t 
see you so careless of your victuals since 
the store was robbed.” 

“That's jist it, again, wife; it’s about 
that very robbery.” He glanced at the 
children, and, lowering his voice, whis- 
pered across the table—“ I’m afraid I’ve 
found out one of the parties concerned 
in it.” 

“ Abel Bellows, do tell!” 

“Yes! and the very last person in 
the world you would suspect.” 

“ Who ? ” 

“JT daren’t say, even to you, Abby, 
for I'm not certain; and it might be 
wrongin’ him. But, I’ve got a clue, and 
I’m going to foller it up.” 

“T guess I shouldn’t go round blab- 
bin’ it, if I was told a secret,” said the 
wife, with a touch of sarcasm in her 
voice. 

“T know you could keep the secret, 
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Abby—nobody better. Id like to tell 
you as much as you'd like to hear; but 
I don’t think it would be right jist yit. 
Wait a little—wait a little—Hay, Tod- 
dle, how you cram your mouth!” 

“Tet him cram it, if he likes. I’m 
sure I wonder he has any appetite, shet 
up in this prison, without a blade of 
grass to tech his feet from one week’s 
end to another. I’m sick of the city, 
Abel. I wish you would go back to 
Connecticut, and take a farm.” 

“T will, Abby, when my ship comes 
in.” 

“From Havana, I ’spose you mean. 
I’ve looked too long for that ship. My 
mind’s made up, husband. You've sol- 
emnly promised me you won’t squander 
any more of your small wages on lottery- 
tickets; and if you break your word 
again, as you’ve done before, I'll take 
the children and go on to where I come 
from. I can git a livin’ there, I reckon.” 

“Don’t talk so, Abby, please don’t. 
What-would I do without you and the 
children—without little Toddle here ?” 
He turned to the dimpled little fellow, 
as dear and beautiful to him, in his 
faded apron and bare feet, with his tow- 
head and round blue eyes, as any 
“curled darling of the avenue.” ‘ Don’t 
fret, wife, no more. By next Spring, if 
I have good luck, you shall havea place 
in the country—one that will be jist 
the kind. Yes, Abby, next Summer shall 
find us where we want to be. [ve 
picked out our house already. You 
know I took a little excursion over to 
Brooklyn last Sunday. I rode clear out 
into the suburbs, and then I got out of 
the cars and walked, it was so pleasant. 
And I came to the handsomest little 
place you ever saw; it would suit you 
and the little ones to a T. I stopped 
and leaned over the front fence, and I 
made up my mind that was the spot I 
was looking for—none o’ your brick 
city-houses, all up and down stairs, 
but a large, wide, white house, with 
green shutters, and a piazzer all round, 
like them houses down to Norrich; 
and flowers in the yard, with a big 
garden back, where the children can 
run and oller, and you could have your 
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rows of lettuce and onions, as handsome 
as flowers to my eyes. I was so struck 
with it, that, when a gentleman came 
out, I asked the price, and if it was for 
sale.” 

“‘ What did he say ?” 

“ He said it could be bought, and the 
price was ten thousand dollars. That’s 
about the figure—don’t you think so, 
Abigail? If you’d like to go, I'll take 
you out there, next Sunday, and get 
your views of the property.” 

Mrs. Bellows did not seem very much 
fluttered by this vision of an earthly 
paradise. She had beheld too many 
castles-in-air fade and burst. Never was 
there a poverty-stricken and suffering 
family who lived in such ideal grandeur 
as Mr, Bellows’. He was always bringing 
home silk dresses and Paisley shawls, 
always getting a pony for the boy and 
a piano for the girl, always moving into 
a beautiful brown-stone palace or coun- 
try villa—in imagination; that is, he 
always was looking forward to the day 
when he should draw a prize. 

“ And supposin’ I did like it, what 
then?” 

Her voice was rising, as she asked 
this, looking him full in the face. 

“Why, then, I hope—we’ll buy it— 
next Spring.” 

“ How would you pay for it?” 

The bluff, hearty man seemed to shrink 
and grow smaller before the cool scorn 
of this question. 

“Why, I suppose—I hope—I expect 
to have better luck. Before Spring”— 

She arose to her feet, pain and anger 
whitening her face. 

“Not another word, Abel; you’ve 
broken your promise. You’vye been 
wasting your money on tickets again.” 

“T only took a half, this time,” he 
pleaded, nervously rattling his fork 
against the side of his plate. “It was 
only ten dollars, and I’m sure to have 
my luck turn, some day.” 

“ Only ten dollars!” looking wearily 
at the darned and faded clothes of her 
little ones, at the greasy supper and 
close room, and walking to the window 
to hide her face, she burst out crying. 

Poor woman! if it had been the first 
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time, or the hundredth !—but it was not. 
Her husband might quite as well have 
been a drinking man ; his one habit was 
as wasteful, though he was always so 
kind. The meal was quite spoiled for 
Mr. Bellows, now; he swallowed his 
cup of tea and left the table, looking 
guilty, and as if he wanted very much 
to approach and comfort his suffering 
wife, but was hardly bold enough to 
make the attempt. The children stared 
at their mother in mute astonishment, 
until little Toddle, quite overcome by 
sympathetic distress, joined in her cry- 
ing with a chorus of wails. His father 
took him up, soothed him; then, as if 
gaining courage by having the child on 
his arm, approached the weeping wo- 
man, and crooked his other arm about 
her neck, saying awkwardly, 

“There! there! don’t, Abby! 
scare the little fellow.” 

“ Abel Bellows, I don’t know what 
under the sun and earth I ever married 
you for!” 

“T don’t, no more,” he answered, rue- 
fully, “ unless twas because I was a Bel- 
lows, and you could blow me up”—a 
favorite pun of his, worn threadbare 
long ago; “and perhaps because I was 
Abel, and you thought I'd be able to 
take care of you. But, never mind, wife, 
it’ll all come out right. Next year at 
this time we won’t be here.” He kissed 
her cheek, and sat down in the window, 
jolting Toddle on his knee; while she, 
silent, and, it may be, sullen and de- 
spondent, cleared up the dishes and 
washed them. 

All this time the father jolted the 
baby, humming over and over— 


You 


“ Blow the bellows, old man,” 


until the child was asleep, when he 
slipped his night-gown on him, as deftly 
as a woman could have done it, and 
deposited him in the “ trundle-bed,” in 
the back room. The two other children 
were nodding against the window-sill, 
“tired out with the heat,” as he said, 
lifting them also to a place beside little 
Toddle. 

Then he walked back and forth sev- 
eral times through the close room ; the 
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gas was lighted in the street, and a faint 
night-wind began to rustle the window- 
shade. 

“Tt’s getting a trifle cooler, outside ; 
I can’t stand it, in here. Do you feel 
like taking a walk, wife ?” 

Mrs. Bellows had not recovered from 
her fit of depression ; at first she did not 
answer; then, sulkily— 

“Tm too tired ; and I can’t leave the 
children.” 

“They’re all right, sound asleep; 
won’t wake up till mornin’.” 

“T shan’t leave ’em, Abel Bellows— 
waking up ia a fright and finding them- 
selves alone ;—and perhaps comin’ back 
and seein’ the house a-fire, and they 
a-smotherin’ up in the third story. You 
can go out and enjoy yourself; but a 
woman’s work is never done. I’ve got 
Matthew’s trousers to patch.” 

“Tl ask Miss Bayles to mind the 
little ones; she’d as lief as not. Come, 
let us go down on the Bowery, and get 
a glass of soda-water or lemonade.” 

“ T don’t have the stomach to enjoy 
soda-water, when the young ones hain’t 
had a treat for weeks. I’m not goin’; 
so you needn’t wait for me.” 

With a soft sigh, Abel turned and 
went out. A single gas-jet burned 
dimly in the hall; he paused beneath it, 
fumbling for something in his pocket. 
Presently he found what he was search- 
ing for, and held it up to the light, 
which flashed over it in a dazzling, 
magical manner, fascinating to behold. 
The little object which he held up thus, 
for renewed examination, was a sleeve- 
button, of antique pattern, and probably 
of considerable value, for the button, 
which was of rich gold, held in its 
centre an emerald of large size and 
superb lustre—a real jewel, whose lam- 
bent light emanated from it in a green 
aureole, ‘ 

“JT know them buttons well, and I 
know who owns the mate. I found it 
there, true enough. My! my heart 
stopped beatin’ when I saw it in that 
spot, and realized who it belonged to. 
It looks bad—desperate bad. That 
stun’s worth money; it’s curious he 
hain’t complained of losin’ it.” 
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Just then a light step resounded near ; 
Miss Bayles had come out of the hall- 
bedroom, and was approaching him ; he 
thrust the shimmering, flashing sleeve- 
button back into his pocket, turning 
towards her with a flush, like that of 
guilt, on his merry, frank face. 

“T feel lonely this evening; I was 
going in to see your wife.” 

Mr. Bellows cast a look of mingled 
pity and admiration at the pale face, as 
he answered the sweet voice— 

“Step right in, then; she’ll be pn- 
common glad to see you, for she’s a 
little in the dumps herself, this evenin’. 
To tell you the truth, Miss Bayles,” said 
the man, reddening, and changing his 
weight from one foot to the other, “ I’ve 
gone and done it agin, and most broke 
her heart, I reckon. But you know, 
Miss Bayles, you do me the justice to 
believe, that I did it all for the best?” 
—regarding her with an anxious smile. 

“ Why, yes, Mr. Bellows, I know you 
did it because you hoped to win a 
prize . 

“ And make up all I’ve spent in that 
way, and shut up Abby’s complaints, 
and make her happy, as she deserves to 
be.” 

“ But that does not make it right for 
you to break your plighted word,—while 
fifteen years of experience ought to teach 
you how slender your chances are.” 

“T know, I know it all. But when 
Tve wasted so much money, bought so 
many tickets that didn’t draw, I’m 
certain my chance must come soon. 
Don’t you see it? I’ve spent about four 
thousand dollars in tickets since I got 
in the habit of first buyin’ em, and I’ve 
never drawed but two hundred dollars 
yet; so I dare not stop now, I must get 
my money back. I must keep on until 
I do get it back.” 

Miss Bayles shook her head disap- 
provingly ; he almost fancied that tears 
came into her dark eyes; he fidgetted 
back on to the other foot, changing the 
subject to his stereotyped question, 
whenever he met the delicate, sad-look- 
ing artist— 

“‘ How’s business to-day, Miss Bayles?” 

Now he knew the lady was not in 
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business for herself—that she was paid 
by the job, not week; and this was his 
way of showing interest in her welfare. 
Impossible it would be to describe the 
respectful, tender tone and manner, in 
which the common-place inquiry was 
made. The young lady understood all 
the sympathy which it implied, smiling 
brightly as she said, 

“We have all we can do, just now, 
thank you.” 

“That’s good,” was the hearty re- 
spanse. “I’ve been tryin’ to git wife to 
go out for a mouthful of fresh air, but 
she won’t; and when a woman won't, 
she won’t, the song says; so I hope 
you'll cheer her up alittle, Miss Bayles ; ” 
and he descended the staircase, leaving 
the young visitor to cheer desponding 
Mrs. Bellows. 

When Abel reached the street, he 
looked up and down. He had proposed 
a stroll in the Bowery, to recreate him- 
self with a sight of the crowds sure to 
be out in that vicinity; but his wife’s 
rebuff had destroyed all desire for the 
little treat of lemonade or ice-cream, 
which he would have enjoyed if shared 
with her. Then, too, that thing which 
he had found, and which burned in his 
pocket like a coal of living fire, was the 
means of turning his steps in another 
direction. 

Hardly aware of what was leading 
him, or whither he was going, that 
trouble of mind—that haunting mystery 
and terror which had taken up its un- 
welcome abode in his breast—impelled 
him to retrace the route he had so re- 
cently trodden, and, much to his own 
surprise, he at length found himself in 
R—— street, looking up at the closed 
windows of a tall marble store, across 
the main entrance of which glittered 
the name of the firm who were his 
employers—Borden & De Witt. If a 
policeman had suddenly put the ques- 
tion, “what was he doing there?” he 
could not have answered ; he was porter 
in the store, and had left it for the night, 
without any purpose to come back and 
stare at its blank outside walls. 

Borden & De Witt were importers 
of silks, shawls, and lace-goods. Abel 
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Bellows had been with them as porter 
several years, enjoying their confidence, 
and even their respect; for, humble as 
was his position, who could deny gen- 
uine respect to his willing industry, his 
healthy, merry temperament, and to his 
own modest self-respect, pleasant fruit 
of American soil ? 

It was now nearly a month gone that 
Abel came down, one morning, to open 
the store. When he unlocked the pon- 
derous bolts, and stepped in on the first 
floor, he was surprised at the silence 
which reigned. Usually the watchman, 
a careful, sober man, well-fitted for his 
post, was quite ready to be relieved of 
his tedious night-duty ; but on this oc- 
casion he did not make his appearance. 

“ Fallen asleep, perhaps,” thought the 
porter, loudly calling his name, without 
obtaining an answer. He then pro- 
ceeded to “look up” his friend, when 
he observed some disorder in the ar- 
rangement of goods; his heart beat a 
little faster as he ascended the broad 
staircase to the second story, but he 
stood quite still when he saw the watch- 
man there, lying upon the floor, dead, 
in a pool of his own blood. When the 
first shock left him power to move, he 
rushed out after the police. 

An examination showed the poor 
watchman to have been dead for several 
hours, and the store to have been robbed 
of about twelve thousand dollars’ worth 
of dress-silks, a couple of costly camel’s- 
hair shawls, and a quantity of expensive 
lace; in all, goods to the amount of 
twenty thousand dollars. 

No clue had, as yet, been obtained as 
to the robber or robbers. 

The goods had evidently been selected 
with the view to get as much value into 
as small a compass as possible; the 
whole could have been carried in a 
couple of ordinary trunks. 

It was believed that the robber had 
killed the watchman in self-defence, as 
the revolver,which the latter carried had 
been fired twice, the ball from one dis- 
charge lodging in a pillar near by; 
the other had not been found. His 
death had been effected by a blow from 
a stool, which lay broken near at hand. 
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The excitement had partially sub- 
sided ; the victim was buried, his widow 
pensioned by the firm, the police in- 
structed that their continued vigilance 
would be liberally rewarded :—what 
new interest was it that drew Abel 
Bellows, on this languid summer-even- 
ing, back to the familiar street, to gaze 
up at the building, which he had quitted 
not two hours previously ? 

Early that morning, while sweeping 
out a portion of the third floor, he had 
accidentally overturned a pile of small 
paper-boxes, containing laces. As the 
covers flew off one or two, something 
dropped with the soft goods, which 
made a slight, ringing noise, and rolled 
away a few feet distant. He thought it 
asmall gold coin, which had come by 
chance into the box, along with its 
legitimate contents; but, upon picking 
it up, found it to be a sleeve-button. 
He held it, and gazed at it, as if the 
green stone with which it was set had 
been the glittering eye of a basilisk. 
He knew to whom the button belonged ; 
he had observed the pair, frequently, in 
the snowy wristbands of their owner, 
for they were of peculiar pattern, while 
the brilliancy of the gems must have 
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A SULLEN river spanned by narrow bridges 
That trembled on its tide ; 
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attracted the attention of the most in- 
different person. 

How came the button in the box ? and 
why had the loser not proclaimed his 
loss? The person to whom it belonged 
had no business to send him to that 
part of the store, though he might 
possibly have been called there on an 
errand. It was from those very boxes 
the laces had been abstracted on the 
night of the robbery. How their owners, 
when examining into their losses, could 
have overlooked this stray button, he 
could not see. 

He placed the silent witness carefully 
in his vest-pocket, and resumed his 
sweeping. 

All that day Abel remained in a state 
of subdued excitement. He could not 
make up his mind to inform his em- 
ployers of his discovery. Indeed, the . 
most of the time he succeeded in per- 
suading himself that he was, that he 
must be, mistaken in the inference which 
he drew from the simple fact of the 
button being in that box. 

It was the restlessness consequent 
upon this state of mind which had 
drawn him back, to stare, by gas-light, 
at the house of Borden & De Witt. 


In the gray distance cannon-bristling ridges, 
A host on either side ; 


A pause as of the storm that ere its onset 
Pauses to gather breath ; 

A silence as of men that know with sunset 
Their sun may set in death ; 


And then across the darkly-rolling river, 
Across the creaking planks, 

That swayed and trembled with an ominous shiver, 
We surged in serried ranks, 


On through the misty morning, chill and cheerless, 
That weakly threatened rain, 
Like child-reft Niobe pent with tears, yet tearless, 


Yearning to weep—in vain. 
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No sun reflected in our bayonets’ gleaming 
Shone from the leaden skies, 

As in our hearts no sun of hope was beaming 
To lighten in our eyes. 


Yet on, though hopeless, fearless still as ever, 
Across the swaying planks, 

Across the sullen, blackly-flowing river 
Strode our unfaltering ranks. 


And up the further shore; then quickly forming, 
Stood still with "bated breath, 

Till came the stern command, “ Prepare for storming ! "— 
And we prepared for death. 


A sudden leap, as of a torrent leaping 
Free from its icy bands, 

A mighty sweep, as of a tempest sweeping 
Vast over desert-sands : 


A little space methought my brain was turning, 
Awhile my heart stood still, 

And then through brain and heart rushed, fiercely burning, 
A wild, tumultuous thrill. 


And I, too, leapt into the seething ocean 
Of battle, and was swept 

On to the centre of the dark commotion, 
Where Death his revel kept. 


A blinding flash, a burst of sudden thunder, 
An awful, curdling cry 

Of anguish, and the wild, despairing wonder 
Of life just taught to die: 


An arrowy flame that from the gloom outspringin 
Smote me so that I sank, plated 
My senses numbed, and in my ears a ringing— 
A pang, and then a blank. 


And then slow-floating, bending, lifting, falling, 
A wrathful cloud was spread 

That brooded over us in shapes appalling, 
Still changed to shapes more dread : 


They saw them not who wrestled with the torrent, 
Making uncertain head 

Against the billows of that sea abhorrent, 
A true Sea of the Dead. 


But we, flung out upon the battle’s margin 
Like wrecks or stranded weeds 

Left by the faithless wave, whose onward charging 
They led, when it recedes : 


We saw such visions as the eye of mortal 
But seldom sees in life, 

As though of fiends upwhirled from hell’s dark portal 
To join congenial strife. 


Yet round us still the tide of fight was boiling, 
Now rolled upon the foe, 

Now backward from those cruel heights recoiling 
With many an ebb and flow. 
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And thus till pitying Night came down in sorrow 
To end the hopeless strife, 

And Death and Sleep stood sentry till the morrow 
By the shut doors of Life. 


But I—I slept not. Softly, sadly, slowly, 
The solemn moon uprose 

And showered her mellow radiance, mild and holy, 
Alike upon the foes. 


And one by one the stars unveiled their splendor 
Along the blue above, 

The eyes of angels—so I fancied—tender 
With pity and with love. 


I felt their dewy kisses on my forehead 
Charming away my pain: 

So peace fell on me, and those visions horrid 
Merged in the gloom again. 


Scarce had they vanished from my sight, when straightway 
Down the broad bridge of light 

That leads to heaven through the moon’s fair gateway, 
Came many a lovelier sprite. 


And one among them eminent in beauty 
O’er all, of form and face 

Like her’s to whom my earthly love and duty 
Were vowed in happier days. 


Her glorious eyes, dim with a strange, sad yearning, 
Bent o’er me: on my cheek 

Her breath was soft; and thrilled with life returning, 
I sighed, and strove to speak. 


But, lo! that instant swept a cloud before me; 
It passed, and none was nigh : 

The moon and stars shone calmly, coldly o’er me, 
The night-wind whispered by. 


I know no more. They tell me that, defeated 
And crushed, yet still a day 

We held our ground, then sullenly retreated, 
Turning like boars at bay 


When closer pressed : and so, defiant ever, 
Across the moaning planks 

Once more we passed and o’er the darkling river ; 
But, ah! with narrower ranks, 


They tell me this upon my pallet lying 
Beside thy waters clear, 

Placid Potomac, maimed, it may be dying, 
With no loved voice to cheer— 


No loving hand to smooth my aching pillow: 
The hand is cold afar, 

The voice is hushed. As well, perhaps, the willow 
Should wreathe my maiden war. 


Yet not in vain I die. Tenfold fruition 
Shall bless the soil which blood 

Hath fertilized. There is no loftier missicn 
Than death for Freedom’s good. 
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THE BEGINNING 


THERE have been many methods of 
writing History—all bad. 

There is the Realistic. 'The great 
principle of this is, to prove that, in the 
year 1123, a boot-jack, that could not 
now be bought of your artist in leather 
for, say one pound ten, could have been 
purchased for twopence ha’penny; and 
that the illustrious Duke Hurly-Burly 
had to take off his jerkin, poke out his 
tongue, and fall into a perspiration, 
before he could sign his name—which 
remains illegible to all but the initiated. 

There is the Picturesque. This differs 
in no essential particular from the writ- 
ing of romances. 

There is the Scientific: subdivided 
into the geological, the chemical, the 
mechanical, the physiological, the iso- 
thermal, and many others. 

Then there is what we historians call 
This consists in the 


the Philosophical. 
establishment of one great central whim- 
wham, around which the planets are 


made to revolve. It has the merit of 
simplicity of motive. 

Then there is the method of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, which has some good 
points to it: but he rambles too much. 

Last, but by no means least, is an- 
other method, which includes all the 
merits and avoids all the defects of all 
the rest. Indeed, it is the best that can 
possibly be devised, if I may be allowed 
to say so; and I say so whether I be 
allowed or-not. Why should I be 
modest about it? It is 

MY SYSTEM, 
which I now proceed to illustrate. 

Before I begin on my main topic, 
however, I must do a little in the way 
of removing obstacles. 

Whoever has read—and who has not ¢ 
—The History of New York, compiled 
and given to the world by the industri- 
ous Diedrich Knickerbocker, must have 
been impressed with the minute erudi- 
tion of that famous work. To this no 
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one will more heartily bear testimony 
than the present writer. In fact, those 
only who, like myself, have been en- 
gaged in kindred pursuits, can adequate- 
ly appreciate it. Yet am I bound to 
protest against certain of his statements, 
honestly made as no doubt they were. 
For truth is truth, and the authority of 
no name should be permitted to stand 
against it. 

I must admit, however, that in the 
main he is correct: and the first objec- 
tion I make to him is, rot that he did 
not begin soon enough, but that he has 
neglected to indicate to us the precise 
location of the first germ, so to speak, 
of his—of our—commonwealth. This 
singular omission is but another proof 
of how difficult it is for the most pains- 
taking annalist to cover every possible 
contingency of future inquiry. The 
goodness of Providence is also exhibited 
in this matter. For, if the great men 
who have passed away had absolutely 
exhausted every field of investigation, 
how would it be possible for us, whose 
vocation it is to pick up the crumbs 
that have fallen from their tables, to 
make a living at all? Indeed, would it 
be worth while for us to exist ? 

His account of the creation of the 
world may pass muster. But then there 
is a terrible hiatus, and he skips almost 
at once to sundry Indians and Dutch- 
men, not much more than two centuries 
ago. Diedrich, Uncle Diedrich, (for I 
will not venture to call you my brother,) 
this will not do. The scientific mind 
of the present age demands exactitude : 
and exactitude in this matter I, have 
hope to furnish it. 

Shades of Herodotus and Knicker- 
bocker, assist me now—shade of Knick- 
erbocker, particularly! For I humbly 
propose to supply, after a fashion of my 
own, the sole link wanting in that in- 
imitable chain of events which you 
have so admirably forged. And here I 
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must account for my power to do this, 
by a little confession. Having, in my 
heedless and injudicious days, indulged 
one evening in an inordinate supper of 
roasted shell-fish, which I imprudently, 
neglected to modify with a correspond- 
ing quantity of whiskey-punch, that 
night they wére disorderly—and, lo! as 
in a moving panorama, the whole 
sequence of events swept slowly past 
me in my troubled sleep, and much I 
saw and much I heard, some small 
portion of which I shall now unfold. 

Scarce had the confusion of the Deluge 
subsided into comparative quiet, and the 
horrible efflux of sand and trash caused 
by the breaking away of the Highlands 
of the Hudson ceased its disturbance 
of the pure waters of the Bay, when two 
settlers took possession of what is now 
the island and city of New York. They 
located themselves on the eastern shelv- 
ing side of a ledge of rocks, in a little 
cove including what is now the foot of 
More street. They were oysters. 


Thereis a little of the oyster in every in- 
digenous and unadulterated New-Yorker 


to this day. Overlaid, it may be, by 
hurry, excitement, and dissipation, your 
true son of Manhattan is at bottom a 
luxurious and contented mollusc. - As 
a community also, New York is yet an 
ostrea edulis, and in that faith is mis- 
governed. The Pistols of to-day treat 


it in the style of Falstaff’s ancient, as 


“ Mine oyster 
Which I with sword will open. 
I will retort the sum in equipage.” 


I will retort the sum in equipage ! i. e., 
according to foot-note, “I will pay 
you again in stolen goods.” (Univer- 
sal Shakespeare! most certainly, at one 
period of his life he was a ward poli- 
tician. Here is the whole theory of 
municipal corruption.) But, it is won- 
derful. You may cut out its heart, or 
swallow it whole, and it will make no 
resistance, and scarcely complaint. But 
all this is premature. 

To return. They (the oysters) took 
down the map, and, having examined 
it, said the gentleman, in a lush and 
glairy voice: “ Here will we cuddle. 
Is it not the most commodious situa- 
tion in the whole world ?” 
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“Yes,” returned the lady. “A salt- 
tide on one hand, to give us tone, and 
fresh water on the other, to fatten us.” 

This was a very sensible, nay, saga- 
cious determination of philosophy, in- 
asmuch as they could not possibly re- 
move themselves any where else. 

“ And here,” said they to each other, 
“the wild desert beyond us shall send 
down whatever the desert produces: and, 
by-and-by, we shall have the saponicity 
of bananas in our palates, and now-and- 
then a Duchesse d’Angouléme pear—to 
say nothing of oranges, pineapples, cod- 
fish, and guano—delicious ! ”” 

And they snapped their shells. 

“ All the luxuries of every season and 
of every clime !” pursued the lady. 

“ And, in the course of time,” said the 
gentleman, “ they will build sewers, and 
there will bea game flavor every where.— 
And then, you know, in the Winter, when 
it’s very, very cold, we'll have a counter- 
pane of ice, and that’s, oh, so cosy!” 

“ And so genteel!” added the lady. 

This is still an unanswerable argu- 
ment in New York. 

All this, it must be understood, was 
said prophetically ; for oysters in those 
days were much wiser than they are 
now—and yet, like many wise men, had 
not much common sense, or they had 
kept themselves further from New York, 
for the sake of their posterity, if not 
their own. 

So far so good. Now, there is to 
every great historical theory one weak 
point. We have arrived at the weak 
point of mine, if there can be such a 
thing. What we want to accomplish is 
this—the transition from the oyster to 
the oyster-eater, or Indian. The opera- 
tion is delicate; but, trust in me, and 
all will come out right. Here goes. 

It is an established physiological fact, 
that in seven years or so the whole 
corporeal frame, bones, flesh, blood, and 
all, is completely renewed. It stands 
then as a self-evident proposition, that 
if a man lives seven years on nothing 
but oysters, at the end of that period he 
will have become an oyster himself. 
Such was the case with the Indians of 
the Manhadoes, or New York. 
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Hallo! My good friend, it is the 
converse of this you want to prove. 

Dear, dear, dear, dear, sure enough !|— 
Well, I'll tell you how it was, then. It 
is sufficiently known that maize or Jn- 
dian corn is indigenous to this conti- 
nent. Undoubtedly, before there were 
any trees on the banks of the Hudson 
river, it grew freely and spontaneously 
there. In all human probability, the 
oysters gathered it for their winter sup- 
ply. They are very fond of meal. Ask 
Downing, jr. I myself have seen in- 
numerable skeletons of oysters in the 
cornfields along the Tappaan Zee. Now, 
as an oyster is a much smaller animal 
than a man, we may reasonably conclude 
that he renews his corporeality much 
more rapidly; and so, a single season, 
or, say seven weeks, transmuted a num- 
ber into Indian corn, Again, in process 
of time, the forest grew on the banks 
of the Hudson; and then, as this plant 
requires sunshine to mature it, the corn 
died out and left only the Indian. Is 
that satisfactory to you ? 

Any how, here the Indians were. I 
presume you will not deny that. Ben- 
son J. Lossing says so: and he knows. 
Besides, I am a historian. It is neces- 
sary to my purpose that they should 
have been here—they must, therefore, 
have been here—they were here. If any 
fellow writes a big book to refute me, I 
will make mincemeat of him in the 
aewspapers. [Here a war-whoop.] 

There were several tribes inhabiting 
the island; of whom the most import- 
ant, and the only one then existing 
whose descendants (“‘ a few of the same 
sort left”) flourish in the city at the 
present day, were the Numberwuns. In 
fact, it is acurious matter of record that 
there never yet has been discovered a 
country where these aborigines were not 
to be found. 

To the Numberwuns the earth be- 
longs, and all things therein. With the 
first dawn of history they went forth 
conquering and to conquer, and they 
have gone on so ever since, and they 
will go on in the same way to the end 
of time. . Did Alexander invade India ? 
They were with him. Did Napoleon 
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give kingdoms to his family? They 
got one. Did the last election turn one 
way or t’other? They carried it. Cun- 
ning varlets that they are! Even as Bis- 
marck—(their blood flows in his veins) 
—absorbs half the small states of Ger- 
many .and calls them Prussia, so do 
these secure the petty and the mighty 
offices; but in the name of—O Died- 
rich, Diedrich !—it begins with a P. 
(big P.), too—in the name of—(Here I 
must be allowed to lay down my pen 
and indulge in a guffaw, which I freely 
admit is unworthy of a grave historian) 
—ho! ho!—ha! ha!—I shall die of 
laughing—of—P-r-r-r-inciple ! 

This State produced the greatest sa- 
chem of them all—him that with a mag- 
nificent concentration of genius crushed 
into a single brief expression their entire 
history throughout the ages : 

TO THE VICTOR BELONG THE SPOILS! 
This was the awful motto borne on the 
banner of the Ta-ma-nees, a later New 
York tribe; and now all the rest, even 
their most bitter enemies, have taken it 
up and fight under it—publicans and 
sinners that they are. 

And of the other early tribes, and 
their habits ?—do you ask? We think 
of the Indian now, as ofa sort of centaur, 
hanging by the heel to his horse, and 
shooting buffalo or United States mount- 
ed riflemen. In the early times it was 


’ different. All along the coast they were 


fishermen, with names so horribly dis- 
sonant that they offend the fastidious 
ear, and lead to the belief that they 
might have frightened away most ene- 
mies by merely repeating their own cog- 
nomens, The noblest and the bravest, 
the best, the wisest, the purest, the most 
moral, (even as it has happened unto 
this day,) inhabited the island of New 
York, and were called Manhadoes. They 
had a council-wigwam on the height 
just south of the present Bowling Green, 
where they debated the taxes and assess- 
ments, and whence they could see about, 
to disconcert the expeditions of the 
hostile savages of Connecticut, Long 
Island, Staten Island, Coney Island, 
Gibbet Island, and the Jarseys, all emi- 
nent (as they used of old time to say) 
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“bordragers,” water-melon brigands, 
and squash-riflers. This they did, on 
the whole, pretty successfully. But, to 
the North—ay, to the North and West 
—I am coming to that, presently. 

Ishould have mentioned previously, 
in connection with the Numberwuns, 
that no sooner had these varlets been 
hocus-pocused from oysters into In- 
dians, than they began to live on shell- 
fish, themselves. Cannibals? No less, 
I am sorry to say. . We devour each 
other in New York to this day; and it 
is horrible to observe into what a dif- 
ferent creature the original oyster has 
developed—how his placid and well- 
poised character is deformed into a hur- 
ried, bustling, speculating, money-gam- 
bling, kerosene-nosing, two-legged mon- 
strosity. 

And now, about the .appearance of 
The Manhadoes. 

Do you think they looked any thing 
like our eminent friend, the great Amer- 
ican tragedian, when, in his lusty youth, 
he used to do Metamora for the delec- 
tation of the East side of the town? 
Not much. 

How about the sachems of Tammany ? 
How about the war-horse of the Demo- 
cracy ? and them of The Pewter Mug ? 
My young friend, why will you! 

But they were not the grand Indian, 
either. They were aclam-eating people. 
And I hold it to be impossible to sub- 
jugate the world on clams, Something, 
indeed, may be achieved on codfish and 
potatoes; but, for solid conquest, give 
me pork. Here an immense and entic- 
ing field of physiological speculation 
opens before me, But I must give it the 
go-by; for the dignity and directness 
of historical composition urge me on. 

The Manhadoes were a clam-eating 
people. Therefore were they thralls or 
fributaries of the Five Nations of the 
interior. It appears that the barbarians 
of the northern and western part of 
what is now the State of New York 
(pork-eaters, mainly), still retain this 
ascendancy over the “ Pah-dees,” the 
Row-dees, the Ta-ma-nees, and other 
cognate tribes of savages now thriving 
in “ The Manhadoes.” And this is but 
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a just retribution. The Mynheers ousted 
The Manhadoes; they, in time, were 
overwhelmed by the Yank-ees ; and they 
by the “Pah-dees;” which last tribe, 
in conjunction with the Row-dees, Lager- 
beers, and Rumpubs, do now most in- 
tolerably plunder and oppress the veri- 
table lords of the soil, on the island of 
Manhattan. Some people affect to be- 
lieve that the turn of the Quash-ees or 
Cuff-ees—(so they are indifferently 
called)—will come next. It may be so. 
Nay, it is not improbable. The whole 
philosophy of history is to be found in 
that neat statement of Solomon : 

EVERY DOG HAS HIS DAY. 

Truly, the evolution of these things is 
a most absorbing study. 

This matter of the aboriginal and suc- 
ceeding tribes of The Manhadoes, their 
customs, costume, arms, and methods 
of warfare, would furnish forth a rare . 
dissertation. An authentic account of 
the Shod-ees would be especially valu- 
able. This is a tribe not very long 
known on the island, but who have 
already developed to a remarkable ex- 
tent all the characteristics of the un- 
varnished savage, from whom they are 
lineally descended. But I have been 
already digressing most unjustifiably, 
and must get back into the main current 
of my disquisition. 

Returning, I encounter Diedrich 
Knickerbocker in my way. I must 
shovel him out of my way. My theory 
demands that it should be done. What 
does he say about the beginning of New 
York—I speak now of it, as it comes 
into the sphere of modern inquiry’ and 
civilization? Substantially, he asserts 
that Oloffe the Dreamer founded New 
York.* 

Now, with all due deference for that 
able and impartial historian, I am con- 
strained to say that the internal evidence 
in the case seems to me sadly at variance 
with his conclusions, Oloffe the Dreamer, 
indeed ! I should like to know, if Oloffe 
the Dreamer be the progenitor of the 
people of New York, how comes it that 
they are all such wide-awake fellows! 





* Hist. of New York. Book IT. chap. v., vii. 


. 
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No, no. I fear that we must trace here 
the finger of his editor, one Washington 
Irving, who was a little of a wag, and 
who has been, more than once I am 
grieved to say, betrayed into some slight 
deviation from the exact standard of 
truth, which it is the historian’s only 
safety to cling to with the utmost tena- 
city. 

Again, he devotes much space and 
attaches much importance to the char- 
acter and proceedings of Antony Van 
Corlear, the Trumpeter.* Altogether 
too much. Antony Van Corlear played 
but a trifling part in the annals of the 
city. I do not believe he resided in 
New York (or Nieuw Amsterdam, as it 
was then) for any length of time. Here 
again the internal evidence rebuts the 
account of Diedrich Knickerbocker, or, 
rather, of his unscrupulous sophistica- 
tor. 

Now, just look at it. If Antony the 
Trumpeter had lived in our city at that 
early period, it stands to reason that, in 
the ordinary course of events, by this 
time, 1868, more than two hundred 


years, there would have. been a multi- 
plicity, an ever-increasing brood, of 
Trumpeters in New York. How shows 


the fact? Why, it is notorious that the 
metropolis of this Union has never had 
one solitary trumpeter to her back— 
scarcely even a blower in her borders. 

Any body may live, any body may 
die: New York cares not. It is discour- 
aging to be a great man here. The 
only object of being a great man is to 
get a monument, after one is dead. Oh, 
my genius, New York will never give 
you one. Yet is there something grand 
in this indifference. New York—(now 
I am about to make a singularly fine 
comparison)—New York is like the 
statue of Memnon, or Ramises, I forget 
which (nor is it material)—or perhaps I 
am thinking of the Sphinx—in the 
Egyptian desert. Every fool can see 
why. ._SoI shall not insult every fool 
by explaining. 

No; Antony the Trumpeter was not 
a resident of Nieuw Amsterdam. This 
sili * 


* Hist. of New York. Passim. 
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is the interpolation of Washington Ir- 
ving, whose innate levity of disposition 
appears occasionally in his other writ- 
ings—(for it appears that the villain got 
into print in various ways independent- 
ly of tacking himself to a better man 
and injuring his reputation by foisting 
upon him sundry passages of pretended 
history)—and not the assertion of the 
upright and staid Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker. Antony the Trumpeter was 
NoT a resident of Nieuw Amsterdam. 
He could not have been. 

But, when we look in another direc- 
tion, how different the view! I am 
strongly inclined to the opinion, that, 
when Antony the Trumpeter, as is duly 
and correctly set forth by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker himself, went upon his 
embassy to the Eastward in the time of 
Peter the Headstrong, the people there- 
away were so taken with his accom- 


_ plishment that they never allowed him 


to return; and of this I am the more 
confident in view of the fact, that there 
is at least one aspiring city in that 
quarter (as has been sufficiently intima- 
ted by one of her own children *), whose 
entire population now consists of Trum- 
peters ;—not to speak of the prevalence 
of this sort of music in all that country.{ 
Oh, my native city, what an irreparable 
misfortune to thee to have lost him ! ¢ 

I am sorry to have been thus obliged, 
even apparently, to controvert Knicker- 
bocker; but History knows no preju- 
dices, History knows no partialities. As 
a pure mirror reflects only what is, so 
she reflects only and simply what is 
past. Iam willing to admit, moreover, 
that the Van Poffenburghs, or windy 
men pure and unmixed, of whom the 
historian speaks,§ were here at an early 
period, and have left descendants 


(though not so many as one might have 
& 


* Vide Holmes’s Annals of the Universe—edition 
of 1809—edition of 1857—cum seqq. mult. 

t Vide Daily Papers, N. E. 

+ I am told that some towns of the West—not yet 
sufficiently old to have a grown-up historian— 
abound astonishingly in players on the instrument. 
But they come, for the most part, rather under the 
head of blowers, than of regular trumpeters. The 
Southern portion of our country has, also, produced 
some very fine specimens of the former class. 

§ Hist. New York. Book V. chap. ix. 
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expected) to represent them in our city to 
this day. And, on this compromise, I, 
for the present, leave him. 

I know it is unpleasant to people to 
have their early impressions made ducks 
and drakes of in this way by us modern 
historians, the Niebuhrs, the Froudes, 
the Bancrofts. When I first learned that 
there never was a wolf that never 
suckled Romulus, and that Remus was 
what we call a “ myth,” that bluff King 
Hal was a graduate of the Theological 
Seminary on the Ninth avenue, and that 
the Revolutionary heroes in general were 
rail-riders on fences, noddies, and pol- 
troons, I confess I felt a pang. But, 
when I turned my attention to historical 
composition myself, I perceived the ne- 
cessity of these things. For, what is the 
first aim of a writer? Novelty. And 
how is novelty in historical composition 
to be attained, except by saying some- 
thing different from what has been said 
before ? 

If Livy and Lingard, indeed, had not 
written, if no documents existed, if not 
a line had come down from any previous 
age, how much pleasanter, how much 
easier, how much more satisfactory, 
would it be now, to write history! No 
accounts to compare; no unaccommo- 
dating discrepancies to reconcile ; no im- 
mense files of horrible Dutch records in 
a horrible cramp hand, such as I have 
encountered, to be explored and done 
battle with; no—confound them all, 
say I, that ever wrote history before me, 
with the sole exception of that great 
and good man, Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
whose memory I reverence and love 
(but who, nevertheless, as reported, was 
wrong in some particulars, as I have 
already proved). 

But I must be brief. Tacitus is hence- 
forth my model. When I first began to 
write this monograph, seeing that there 
was but one point to be elucidated, I 
had no idea to what extent the theme 
would grow. I feel now like a balloon 
just beginning to fill with gas, and, if I 
would, there is no telling to what size I 
should expand, to what height I should 
rise, or how much dead-weight I should 
carry up with me. What doIsay? In 
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one word, I feel like a Van Poffenburgh. 
Nevertheless, I will be brief. 

Every lawyer knows that the first and 
most important step in discovering who 
did do a thing, is to ascertain who did not. 
So you see we have already made an im- 
mense stride in this investigation. In- 
deed, the preponderance is always greatly 
with the negative. And we have not so 
much more to do as you may have feared. 

It appears that, as regards the first 
final settlement of New York, there were 
eight hundred and seventeen persons 
who “might, could, would, or should” 
have had this honor--only they didn’t. 
Not to put too fine a point on it, there 
were rather more; for any sailor then 
living in Europe might have been the 
man. What I mean is, that I have pur- 
sued these eight hundred and seventeen 
separate and distinct theories into their 
causes and consequences, and up to their 
first source. The statement of these 
matters occupies four folio volumes of 
about the cubical contents of those pub- 
lished through the liberality of our Leg- 
islature, under the style of “ Documents 
Relating to the Colonial History of the 
State of New York.” 

As I suppose that the general public 
have hardly the time to spare for the 
consideration of all of these, I waive the 
eight hundred and sixteen, and state 
only the eight-hundred-and-seventeenth, 
asking them to believe that I have care- 
fully and conscientiously compared them 
all, and that I speak only the plain 
truth, when I say, that this following is 
undoubtedly the history of 

THe Man. 

Gustavus Potzlinger—by the glory of 
earth! by the splendor of pinchbeck! I 
had rather own that name than that of 
the pious Aneas, or King Alfred, or 
Peter the Great, or any other founder or 
establisher of a state!—Gustavus Pot- 
zlinger, or, freely, “the tippler.” was a 
common sailor. He was born under the 
shadow of one of the great dykes of 
Holland, and belonged to the breed of 
Musquashes or Burrowers.* From his 


* Not to be confounded with the Borrowers, 
which ate a separate race, mentioned by the earliest 
historians. 
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birth, he had taken schnapps before his 
first morning meal, to keep out the 
rheumatism ; and the moss would have 
grown on his shoes in his mother’s 
kitchen, only he never had any shoes to 
wear—not even wooden ones. 

From his earliest days, the instinct of 
schnapps and the instinct of trade went 
hand in hand in developing his truly 
noble character. Would that I had a 
thousand pages in which to trace for 
you his beautiful infancy, his delectable 
childhood, the generous traits he ex- 
hibited when a boy, his virtuous youth, 
his well-grounded stability as a man ! 

Alas! I have scarce one. Therefore 
must I leap at once to that most memo- 
rable day wherein he was one of the crew 
that rowed Hendrik Hudson ashore on 
The Manhadoes to have a talk with the 
sachems of that tribe. 

I know that most historians do not 
mention this visit: but it occurred. 
As they approached the land, to the 
schnappy and tradeful soul of Potzlinger 
loomed up a mighty business: but 
vague as yet. But when they met, the 
savage and the tempter, in the Council- 
Wigwam of the Aborigine, and he ob- 
served how Hendrik, with an acute 
judgment of human nature, after a few 
whiffs of friendly smoke, did treat the 
great sachem Neywesinckwink or Asi- 
wacaligo, or whatever his name was (for 
it has not been handed down to us), to a 
little tipple—“ schnapps,” in the Dutch 
vernacular, and “ fire-water,” as the In- 
dian aptly styled it—a sudden revela- 
tion burst on Potzlinger. Noting how 
kindly the children of Nature took to 
the spirit of Art, Gustavus bethought 
himself that there was a stiver, or may- 
hap a dozen, to be turned in the trade: 
and not only that, but that here was a 
good opportunity to get his own daily 
and necessary drink for nothing, as one 
may say. 

Accordingly, confiding nought to 
living soul, on his return to his native 
ditch, he raked and scraped together 
all the money that he had made or 
saved, or could beg, borrow, or steal, 
and, by the very first ship that, came 
out, in 1610, arrived with his stock of 
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misery—which I truly believe, to make 
the matter worse, he smuggled. For 
convenience’ sake (his own and his cus- 
tomers’) he established himself in clos2 
proximity to the Council-Wigwam, just 
on the corner where the war-path di- 
verged from the fishing-path, built him- 
self a rude cabin, and thence dispensed 
liquid comfort, gunpowder, and fish- 
hooks, to the rejoicing savages—for a 
consideration in wampum or skins. 

I wish I had time and space to de- 
scribe the ecstacy into which fell the 
great sachem, the first time Potzlinger 
allowed him more than enough :—for 
the dream which I dreamed that he 
dreamed is a very wonderful dream in- 
deed. But I forbear. Nor shall I go 
into details of Potzlinger’s growing for- 
tunes. Suffice to say that he waxed rich 
amain, and came to be a man, by virtue 
of his business tact and assiduity, of 
great influence and authority among the 
sachems of The Manhadoes; of so much, 
indeed, that he was at one time known, 
both far and near, from the borders of 
The Massachusetts to the confines of 
Coaquanock, as Emperor Potzlinger. 

And now, Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
historian, I have a parting word to say 
to you. In dissenting from so great an 
authority, I nevertheless feel safe in 
throwing myself again upon the pal- 
pable facts. In New York, dreamers 
there are none—blowers and trumpeters, 
how few! Whereas, I desire to ask, in 
what family of this composite public of 
ours, whether they be Manhadees, Yank- 
ees, “ Pah-dees,” Row-dees, Ta-ma-nees, 
Shod-ees—whether they be Mynheers or- 
Lagerbeers—whether they be Cuff-ees, 
Rumpubs, or even Numberwuns—are not 
the features of Potzlinger to be traced ! 

Yes, this is the true story of the 
beginning of the Metropolis, Diedrich 
Knickerbocker (corrupted by Washing- 
ton Irving, it may be) to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Yes, Potzlinger founded 
New York, and this great city hasits germ 
in, and deduces its development from, 

THE CORNER GROCERY. 

What more reasonable and just, then, 
than that the corner groceries should 
govern it now ? 
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Ir was the Winter of the year when 
the armies of Grant and Lee were locked 
in the death-grapple for Richmond, and 
the night of war, involved in incerti- 
tude and disaster, with lurid gleams of 
hope leaping and vanishing like can- 
non-flashes in the smoke of conflict, was 
yet, unknown to any, darkly working 
into its triumphant dawn. 

At that time there stood, as there 
still stands, in the open country a few 
miles north of Washington, the estate 
familiarly known round about as Elka- 
nah Dyzer’s Place—a place owned by 
an old gentleman-farmer of that name, 
and occupied by him and his old wife 
and their sons. A pleasant place to see 


at any time, but chiefly in the growing 
seasons, or in rich summer-light, with 


its ample slopes of well-tilled farm and 
orchard land spreading back from the 
dusty highway; the light-green crops 
in ordered rows and plots upon the dry- 
brown soil—the pennoned maize, the 
wheat, the garden products ; the gnarled 
old apple-trees, and peach and pear trees, 
laden with their fruitage; here, a deep- 
green pasture-field, with kine and horses 
feeding; there, the dusky distant barns ; 
and beyond, master of all, and set far 
back from the highway, to which its 
flank was turned, the large and quaint 
old two-story brick dwelling, painted 
in a neutral tint made more indefinite 
by age, and relieved against a broad 
depth of dark umbrageous woodland, 
towering on the other side; high-stud- 
ded in its rooms, but seeming dispro- 
portionately low because of its great 
length; with stunted chimneys, and a 
short, sharp pitch of forward roof, 
scooping from the ridge-pole in a long 
descending sweep to the dwarfed back 
end,—a place upon which one might 
gaze satisfied, and dream the old Vir- 
gilian dream of teeming earth, and bees, 


and perfumed breezes ; and the odorous 
breath of kine; and herbs and grass; 
and the contented low of oxen; and 
milk from amber udders foaming in the 
pail under the rosy-circled star; and 
sun-browned labor, and the deep smile 
of harvests; and life robust, and sweet, 
and sane; and home, with rustic cheer, 
with friends, with kindred, the sweet 
and hardy wife, the sprawl and laugh 
of sturdy babes, wealth, joy, large-hand- 
ed hospitality; and plenty flowering 
over the ravages of battle, and peace 
emerging with full sheaves of blessings 
and songs and gifts and garlands, from 
the cloven heart of war. 

Now, however, the place lay dim in 
the winter-light of Christmas Eve. The 
night had set in. Here and there, re- 
mote and at wide distances, were soli- 
tary and sullen gleams in the murk 
from the windows of other dwellings. 
No sound came from the bosom of the 
dark peace, the deep tranquillity, the 
winter loneliness, nor was there any 
motion save that of a cold and gentle 
breeze moving noiselessly through the 
obscure and frozen air. But under the 
vast night-blue, thick-studded with the 
innumerable stars, and beyond the un- 
certain shapes of bushes and low trees, 
and the dark swales of the farm, the 
dim old house showed joyously, with 
all its lower windows overflowing with 
festal light, and every curtain drawn 
away, as if that the living radiance, 
composed of the steady beam of lamps 
and the jovial dance of open fires, might 
the more comfort the darkness, If 
aught there were to chequer its senti- 
ment of Christmas cheer, it was in the 
aspect of one window in the forward 
end, upon whose panes the lustre of 
firelight only, flashed and failed duskily, 
sometimes quivering up with a bright 
struggle, then sinking into a dark glow, 
like a sense of the felicity of the season 
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laboring in an old man’s breast with 
shadows of trouble and care. 

A moment, and the fire upon that 
hearth, leaping in evanescent gleams 
amidst the snakes of smoke which coiled 
and swirled around the huddle of logs 
and faggots heaped in the cavernous 
chimney, and conjoined in one great 
smoky serpent which fled writhing up 
the flue, flapped out in sheets with a 
dense, crackling roar, swallowing them 
ail, making the burnished brass tops of 
the straddling fire-dogs shine like balls 
of gold, and filling with a flood of tawny 
splendor the large old-fashioned room, 
antiquely furnished, odorous with the 
dry sweetness of the abundant wreaths 
of ground-pine which adorned it, and 
so shadowed on walls and ceiling with 
red-berried, dark-green branches, that it 
looked like a cave of holly. At once 
there was a sudden movement among 
the family all gathered there, sitting or 
standing in a group a little distance 
from the hearth, watching the fire; and 
old Elkanah Dyzer himself, who had 
remained for some time in his huge 
oaken chair, with his hands upon his 
knees, and a look of peevish gloom 
upon his massive and resolute features, 
suddenly sprang up, six feet four, 
mighty in brawn, and magnificent in 
stalwart age, cut three clear pigeon- 
wings in the air with all the grace and 
agility of his youth of twenty-one, and 
came down lightly on the floor in a 
grand attitude, with a snap of his fin- 
gers like a pistol-crack, a proud toss of 
his haughty head, a stormful and gen- 
erous laugh, and deep from his full- 
breathed lungs a ringing “ Whoop! 
and aha for the good fire |” 

There was a general stir, and a mur- 
mur of soft, mingling laughter, and all 
eyes were turned on the old man ad- 
miringly. His son, John Dyzer, a tall, 
erect, reticent-looking young man, with 
the military air and black moustache 
derived from his year’s service as a 
Union volunteer at the opening of the 
war, straightened from his lounging 
posture near the mantelpiece, and 
watched his father with half-suppressed 
approving mirth flushing his impassive 
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and handsome visage. His wife, Emily, 
a lovely blonde, dressed in white and 
cherry-ribbons for the evening, who 
was sitting on a low seat on the other 
side of the fireplace near her daughter, 
Lilian, turned her charming head to 
gaze on the old giant; her gentle face, 
framed in its drooping gold-brown 
tresses (and a little pale and wan, as be- 
came the mother of two children, one 
dead), lighting with amusement, her lips 
parting to show the smiling teeth, and 
a deeper lustre glowing in her blue, 
earnest eyes; and the tiny Lilian, sit- 
ting by her in a small rocking-chair, a 
fair and chubby tot of five years old, 
in a blue dress, with short yellow curls, 
and pale, pensive countenance, the in- 
fant Madonna of a stiff lubber doll 
which she was rocking to its staring 
sleep, dropped this diabolical fetish of 
all girl-babyhood, to clap her smal) 
hands, crimsoning with glee; while 
the youngest son, Tom, a fine, lissome, 
innocent, ruddy young fellow of twenty, 
deep in the bashful tremors and de- 
spondencies of first-love for pretty Fan- 
ny Redwood, a guest from the city, 
now up-stairs at her toilette, and actu- 
ally with a crick in his neck from hay- 
ing kept his head for about twenty 
minutes turned over his shoulder, as he 
sat with outstretched legs, and hands 
in his pockets, watching for her to 
come down, quite forgot her for about 
a quarter of a minute, and laughed 
long and loud; and a happy smile ap- 
peared even upon the sad, calm face of 
old Mrs. Dyzer, turned with its tight lace- 
cap and brown hair streaked with gray, 
to gaze at her good man—a face comely 
yet, in spite of years and sorrow, stately 
even in its smiling with the dignity of 
suffering borne in silence—she who 
rarely smiled now since the loss of her 
two sons — George, a soldier of the 
Union, reported missing at Fredericks- 
burg, and long given up as dead; Ru- 
pert, the first-born, a soldier in the 
rebel army, never heard from, banned 
by his father, his name forbidden to be 
spoken in that house forever. 

“T can’t do it like you, father,” said 
John Dyzer curtly, his mind upon the 
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marvellous pigeon-wing. “Old man’s 
ahead of me yet. Young man’s no- 
where.” 

“Guess there’s no young men now- 
a-days like father,” said Tom, admir- 
ingly. 

Elkanah Dyzer smiled like an old 
lion flattered by his cubs, showing his 
teeth, every one of the thirty-two still 
white and sound; glanced down at 
himself in his evening-party costume 
of brown old-fashioned clothes, double- 
breasted buff vest, and frilled shirt- 
bosom, with which his big hand toyed ; 
passed the hand over his smooth-shaven, 
healthy-colored face, and up on the 
ample dome of his bald head, and down 
to the locks of short, curly gray hair, 
which still pretty thickly fringed his 
temples ; and then, as one satisfied that 
he was in good trim, moved his proud 
visage slowly around, smilingly survey- 
ing the group with broad, blue eyes, 
well-opened under their high-arched, 
shaggy brows. 

“ Father Dyzer, I believe you’re as 
vain as any peacock,” said John’s wife, 
Emily, in her most charming voice. 

Elkanah’s face instantly put on that 
look of helpless confession, which the 
strongest of the sons of men assume, 
and fancy bland indifference, when de- 
tected by a woman. 

“Can’t do that?” he said, reverting 
to the pigeon-wing with the idea of re- 
gaining lost ground. “ Why, that’s very 
easy. So.” And he did it again. 

“ O vanity! vanity!” exclaimed Emi- 
ly, with charming mockery. “ Father 
Dyzer, you want to tempt me to ask 
you to dance with me this evening.” 

Little Lilian at once crimsoned with 
intense elfin merriment. 

“Oh, grandpa’s going to dance with 
mamma!” she cried, in her small sil- 
very voice. “Grandpa, are you going 
to dance with my mamma when the 
neighbors and friends come in ?” 

“ Neighbors and friends! Hah! well 
discriminated !” muttered the old man 
with a snort. “Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings. Semi-Union 
neighbors and semi-secesh neighbors. 
Six-water grog, anyway. How many 
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frieads, we'll know before long. Before 
long.” 

His face darkened for an instant into 
savage gloom; then, with a toss of his 
head, he smiled his leonine smile. 

“Dance with your mamma, midget?” 
he went on in his sounding voice. “No; 
can’t dance with her. Besides, she’d 
rather dance with somebody else—with 
Faulkner.” 

Emily bent her head quickly, and, 
spite of herself, colored scarlet. The 
old man looked slowly around, serenely 
smiling, with a purring satisfaction, 
feeling, with a sort of innocent vindic- 
tive complacency, that he had paid her 
back at the rate of a four-hundred- 
pound shot for a very small bullet. In 
an instant she looked up, lightly laugh- 
ing, with a quick glance at her hus- 
band. His eyes were intently bent 
upon the floor; a slight frown dented 
his forehead, and his face was cold and 
grave. As she saw his look, a spasm 
of almost hate for him contracted her 
heart, and quivered away in a hurt feel- 
ing and a flood of passionate love, the 
light laughter all the while upon her 
face and lips. 

“ Faulkner?” she said gaily. “ Why, 
Father Dyzer, I like my old sweetheart, 
Faulkner, very much, especially because 
he’s such a friend of John’s, and so dear 
to us all; but I'd as lief dance with you 
as him, and I'd rather dance with my 
own husband than either of you.” 

Jobn Dyzer’s face did not change, 
and, as one not hearing what was said, 
he slowly walked away. Emily’s heart 
recoiled, and became like stone against 
him. Still smiling gaily, she suddenly 
became aware that old Elkanah was 
staring down at her with open mouth 
and features all wreathed in glee. 

“Why, hear the girl!” he burst out, 
with a jovial roar. “There’s a girl, 
now! There’s a speech for you. She’d 
rather dance with her own husband 
than either of us! Spoken like a lady! 
John, you dog, why don’t you down and 
kiss your wife for that, like a man!” 

“Tut, father—tut, tut, tut, tut, tut,” 
replied John Dyzer. Emily could have 
stabbed him. ; 
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“What! you won’t! Then, by Gad- 
ger and Badger, I will!” cried the old 
man, laughing. “ And would, with the 
lumbago.” 

He made one stride that shook the 
floor, and would have stooped to kiss 
her, but she sprang up from her low 
seat, glowing like a rose, and, smiling 
like an angel, flung her arms around 
him, and kissed him again and again; 
then dancing backward, suddenly turn- 
ed, and flew from the room with a 
speed that swept the air into perfume 
behind her flying skirts, and made the 
abundant sprays of holly tremble. 

Elkanah stood, open-mouthed, flush- 
ed, the hot tears very near his eyes, 
staring, like one dazed, into the pas- 
sage where she had vanished, full of 
affection for her, full of stupefaction, 
and, in the general whirl of his faculties, 
puzzling his very unfeminine man’s head 
to know what it all meant. 

“ By the gods of war!” he muttered 
to himself, “ something’s the matter with 
that girl. Now, what’s up?” 

He turned again to the fire, and stood 
cogitating. 

“ Well, grandpa,” suddenly arose with 
entire irrelevance the small silvery vcice, 
“the question is, who ave you going to 
dance with ?” 

She said it so queerly, and with such 
gravity and earnestness, that Elkanah, 
used as he was to her old-fashioned 
ways, rolled his eyes down at her, va- 
cantly wondering. 

“Dance with?” he returned in a mo- 
ment. “ With you, little midget.” 

She looked very sorrowful instantly, 
and shook her curly head slowly. 

“No, grandpa, not with me, because 
I'm too lame this evening—too lame. 
See, now.” And rising, with the stiff 
doll in her arms, she limped to and fro 
for his inspection; then gravely sat 
down again in her little rocking-chair, 
with a face pensive and pale. 

John Dyzer, who was softly and slow- 
ly pacing the room, paused in his walk, 
then coming to his little girl, bent down 
like the good and tender father that he 
was, and kissed her very fondly; and 
she, abruptly dropping dolly to fling 
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her little arms around his neck, mur- 
mured, “ My only papa.” 

She had once fallen, and fractured 
her ankle, and was sometimes troubled 
now with a swelling of the knee, which 
made her lame. 

“ Never mind, Lily,” said her father. 
“When the children come, you'll have 
a good time playing with them. And 
you'll get well, and dance, one of these 
days—dance like a jumping-jack—dance 
like grandpa himself.” 

“No more dancing for me!” broke 
forth Elkanah from his ruminations; 
“not till my boy George comes home. 
Then Pll dance. But that’ll never be— 
never—never |” 

He turned his back to the fire, and 
stood with his hands behind him, ab- 
sently musing. Every one was silent. 
In a moment, his wandering eyes hap- 
pened to rest upon the face of his wife. 
She was sitting in her sober dress, her 
hands placidly folded together, her pa- 
tient and noble features composed and 
calm; but on her cheeks, in the tawny 
firelight, was the glisten of tears. 

“ Why, what is it, dear old lady?” 
said Elkanah, in a booming undertone. 
“What ails the old man’s darling? 
Ah, I forgot—thinking of George.” 

“ Of both,” she said calmly. 

Elkanah’s massive features darkened, 
though but for an instant. 

“ Always the same,” he said, almost 
harshly. ‘“O woman—womankind ! 
Yet, when he talked of going, your 
anger was beyond all. And when he 
went, it almost broke your heart. Now, 
after all he’s done—after all the bitter- 
ness and trouble he’s brought upon us 
in our old age, your spirit’s soft for 
him.” 

“ And yours, too, Elkanah,” she said 
quickly. 

“T stamp it down!” returned.the old 
man, fiercely. “I can’t help a feeling, 
now-and-then. Nature tussles in me, 
thinking of the good, sweet boy I had 
before he got to be the ingrate son, the 
vile rebel, the breaker of our hearts, the 
dishonor of my house, the traitor to his 
country. But I stamp it down!” he 
hissed, striking his foot upon the floor. 
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“ Oh, the villain! By the Everlasting ! 
if he ever darkens this threshold, Pll 
lay him dead!” 

“Hush, Elkanah!” cried ‘his wife, 
with a flashing eye, and her face roused 
and severe. ‘“ Recollect yourself! My 
children are always my children. No 
such language before me. Such words 
put you far from me—farther even than 
your thought of him has already put 
you. Now, silence!” 

The old man shrunk a little, shrugged 
his shoulders, and relapsed into sulky 
quietude. 

“Tt’s the only thing that has ever 
come between us,” he said presently, in 
a sort of grieved growl, and with a 
peevish and grumbling visage.. “The 
only thing. Well, few old married folks 
can say as much as that. Now, this 
comes from talking of forbidden sub- 
jects. And I was wrong to say any 
thing, anyway. Ruth, my dear”—he 
stepped forward, smiling, with his left 
hand in his frilled bosom and the other 
extended, and stood in courtly attitude, 
his right leg well-advanced, bowing to 


his wife with the magnificent old-time 
courtesy—“ your pardon. Forgive the 
hot old man. Let it be peace between 


us. On Christmas Eve, my dear—on 
Christmas Eve.” 

For a moment she did not move. 
Then slowly, with a faint flush still on 
her severe countenance, she reluctantly 
put her left hand into his. He hesi- 
tated a second, then bent and kissed 
her fingers, stepped backward with a 
grandiose bow, and stood in silence. 

“Going from me,” he presently mur- 
mured to himself, shaking his head 
mournfully. “After all these many 
years. Wealth, home, friends—all go- 
ing; the family breaking up, the old 
ties, the old existence, all going. And 
the old wife going too.” 

There was a sound of rustling dresses 
and soft footsteps on the stairs. 

“ Hah!” he burst out again, abruptly 
reviving, with a laugh, “ here she comes! 
O Muse of Poetry, descend! Here’s 
Fanny Redwood! Lovely as the dawn. 
The blush-rose is coming—with her 
rose-dress on. And it’s—O that I were 
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young again! A bachelor I'd be. And 
Fanny’d have a suitor. For she’d just 
suit me.” 

Amidst the delivery of this impromptu 
effusion, and the general laughter and 
applause which followed, a lovely young 
girl, curtseying, smiling, and blushing, 
entered the room, followed by Emily. 
She was of middling stature, and beau- 
tifully formed’; had dark hair and eyes ; 
a heart-shaped face, suffused with deli- 
cate bloom; an innocent red mouth; 
an air dreamful and maidenly; and 
moved with motions like caresses, natu- 
rally and often curtseying, and graceful 
as a solitary doe. She was exquisitely 
attired in a soft, rose-colored silk, with 
lace corsage, which glistened in the 
tawny sheen of the fire, and was alto- 
gether as fair a creature as ever stood 
beneath the dark-green holly. Tom 
instantly took his hands out of his 
pockets, and rose, advancing, and droop- 
ing from his unconstrained posture into 
about as awkward a young man, con- 
scious of his boots and solicitous of his 
neck-tie, as breathed in the District of 
Columbia. To add to his distress, the 
lovely Fanny, as he drew near her, and 
an interview seemed inevitable, some- 
how glided past him with one of her 
soft caressing curtseys in the most natu- 
ral way in the world, leaving it only 
open to him, in decent self-respect, to 
walk on to the wall, and stand gazing 
with a rueful countenance, as if it was 
what he meant to do from the first, at 
the crossed American flags, drooping in 
looped folds, with the tattered and 
broken regimental flag his brother John 
had carried into battle, hanging there 
between them, surrounded with deep 
garlands of ground-pine and_ holly 
branches, ; 

“There!” rang his father’s voice, as 
the flagged and garlanded wall sudden- 
ly darkened. “Down goes the fire 
again. Upon my soul, Tom, I believe 
you let Daniel Snow pick out green 
wood for the hearths, Phew! Just 
see the smoke!” 

“T didn’t, father,” replied Tom, look- 
ing at the logs, from whose red glow 
great serpents of smoke were down- 
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shooting, and coiling over backward, to 
conjoin with the huge boa which fled 
whirreting up the chimney. “It’s just 
the same wood that’s in the other rooms ; 
and that burns well enough.” 

The old man glanced to his right 
through the open door of the adjoining 
room, and from thence to the room be- 
yond, both of which were in full illumi- 
nation; then went across the lighted 
entry into the room opposite, and saw 
that the two rooms beyond that were 
also all ablaze. 

“ Well,” he said, coming back, “ old 
uncle Peter Dyzer, if his ghost walks 
to-night, must satisfy his love of a free 
fire in every room but this. Hola! 
Here it comes again !” 

And as he spoke, out flapped the 
roaring flame once more, and lit with 
full splendor the leafy chamber. Elka- 
nah rubbed his hands gleefully, and 
took out his great gold watch. 


“Six o'clock,’ he announced. “A 


good hour yet before any one comes— 
unless it’s Faulkner in from town.” 
He had hardly spoken, before there 


was a loud rat-tat-too at the hall-door. 
The old man glanced behind him at the 
side-door, which led directly into the 
room. 

“JT wonder if that’s Faulkner,” he 
said, smilingly. “He’s usually in on 
us from this side.—Here you, Tom; 
you’ve left a hatchet on the hearth. 
Take it away now.” 

“ Yes, father—in a minute,” respond- 
ed Tom, intent upon his charmer, and 
forgetting the mandate directly. 

Presently the old negro, Daniel Snow, 
man-of-all-work on the estate with oth- 
ers, was seen shuffling through the pas- 
sage, in full company rig, to the door. 
A moment, and there was a bounding 
step, a mellow laugh, and a rich, gay, 
quick, melodious voice, intermingling 
with the soft quacking African re- 
sponses of the delighted Daniel. 

_ “A five-dollar greenback for old 
Daniel. (‘ Yes, sah; thank ye, sah.’) 
Knocked just to bring him on for my 
Christmas gift. (‘ Yes, sah; yes, sah.) 
‘Five for him, if he comes,’ said I. 
(‘ Yes, sah.’) With a merry Christmas 
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to his good old heart. (‘ Yes, sah; the 
same, sah. Much obleeged, sah.’) And - 
a merry Christmas to all here!” 

With the last words, young Faulkner 
danced over the threshold, in elegant 
costume, and stood with indescribable 
cordial grace, his extended kid-gloved 
hands thrown open in playful greeting, 
while the phantom of black Daniel, 
wagging his up-thrown, mirthful head, 
and showing all his ivories, crossed the 
passage behind him. The next second 
he had crumpled off his gloves with an 
air of sleight-of-hand, and was moving, 
amidst a tumult of welcomes, from per- 
son to person, with laughing fascination 
and gay, tender charm. Of middle 
height; slender, sinewy, and elegant; 
a figure that naturally fell into beauti- 
ful and alluring attitudes; with light- 
brown curling locks, half shading his 
low, dense, passionate forehead; dark 
glances, witching and melancholy ; rud- 
dy cheeks; high nose; a manly mous- 
tache, coquettishly upturned at the 
ends; a beautiful laugliing mouth; a 
bold but dimpled chin. Well might 
women love him! But, Scipio-Hylas 
that he was, he kept them all at bay. 
Brave, sweet, loving, joyous, ardent, 
amative, proud, generous; well-read, 
well-bred, proficient in every manly 
exercise; one who fenced, danced, 
sang divinely, wrote charming verses, 
talked brilliantly, had in him the slum- 
bering spells of eloquence ; one good at 
a hunt, a regatta, on a horse, with a 
rifle ; loving all pretty girls lightly and 
purely, none deeply ; very gallant and 
attentive to old women ; friendly to all 
men, and easily loved by them ; in great 
request and favor with every body, chief- 
ly with the ladies, for ball, theatre, 
opera, saloon, dinner, escort, commis- 
sion; a Paladin in the bud, but now a 
perfect squire of dames. Add, as a sin- 
gular thing in one so amative, a young 
man of perfectly unspotted life. This, 
partly from excessive imagination, never 
realizing its ideal; partly from natural 
purity and haughty self-respect, dis- 
daining to stoop below the vision; 
chiefly, because in him, passion like 
ambition, like his gifts, his attainments, 
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his latent power, lay withdrawn and 
inert in a temperament of dream. Thus 
Michael Faulkner, at the age of twenty- 
six, strangely young in appearance, and 
looking like some lovely youth of twen- 
ty; rich in his own right; son of the 
old rich General; once a sweetheart of 
Emily’s, and for years a fast friend to 
John, to whom he had been the gayest 
and friendliest rival, and for whom he 
cherished a deeper attachment than was 
usual with him. 

They were friends still. John met 
him like the rest, betraying no other 
sign of change towards him than might 
have been conveyed in a yet more iron 
grip of his strong hand. He was in 
that uncertain mood in which one, tor- 
tured by the deep suspicion that his 
beloved wife is drifting from him into 
love with his bosom-friend—as yet sus- 
picious of her only, and unable yet to 
determine whether the friend is also a 
just object for doubt—suspends judg- 
ment on both in wary scrutiny. 

What was the case? Subtle, and 


hard to state—harder for many people 


to comprehend. There are seasons in a 
woman’s life when her conjugal love, 
oppressed by the monotony, the com- 
monplace, the humdrum, cold familiar- 
ity, the perpetual same intimacy, be- 
comes not dead, but dormant, and ex- 
istence, void of the old romantic joy, 
creeps on in weariness and indefinite 
sad yearning. In such a season, Emily, 
with perfect innocence, found a sudden 
and novel relief, fed by many sweet 
memories and associations, in the wild 
and tender fascinations that enhaloed 
Faulkner. He, for his part, drew un- 
consciously to her who iu earlier days 
had deeply touched his fancy, but now 
was transformed to his imagination 
with all the added powerful pensive 
charm of her completed womanliness, 
the divine dower of the joys and griefs 
of her maternity. The mutual spell 
was strong; innocent in itself, they in- 
nocently yielded to it; and so far all 
was well. 

What is this experience? Two—a 
man and a woman—friends, new-comers 
to an enchanting rural solitude, have 
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wandered, an hour after their arrival, to 
the banks of a strange stream. There 
is a boat tethered to the shore: let us 
enter, and push off a little way. How 
sweet to sit thus, hand in hand, lost in 
reverie, floating tranquilly in the purple 
evening on the bosom of the placid 
water! How sweet the dreamful drift- 
ing! how soothing the smooth-slipping 
flow of the bright tide! how lulling 
the even, all-pervading murmur in the 
trance of the sunset-air !—Ah, that gen- 
tle gliding is the flow of.doom; that 
magic murmur is the roar of the cata- 
ract. They are in the current of Nia- 
gara ! 

Standing, sitting, walking about the 
room, taking his part in the talk and 
merriment, John Dyzer ever kept an eye 
upon his wife and friend. She was sit- 
ting in her low seat near little Lilian 
when Faulkner came in, and, with a 
mad pulse leaping in his own breast, 
her husband saw her bend her averted 
head over the child’s dress, smoothing 
its folds, and marked the quicker pal- 
pitation of her bosom. It was only 
when Faulkner, in his tour of saluta- 
tion among the group, paused, bowing, 
for an instant before her, that she looked 
up hurriedly, half-timidly, into his face, 
smiling, with heightened color, her head 
drooping again as he passed by. This, 
too, her husband observed. And now, 
with ever-increasing certainty in regard 
to both, and with a stern and solemn 
misery at his heart, he followed their 
movements as they wandered about the 
room, and every little while for a mo- 
ment drew together, and marked the 
recurring indefinite signs of love be- 
tween them—of love forever ending 
and beginning, retiring, advancing, and 
deepening on and on—he pausing near 
her with clasped, drooping hands, and 
tender, clinging eyes, and all-imploring 
charm; she, rapt and innocent, im- 
merged in reverie, with veiled and wan- 
dering glances, and bosom quicklier 
rising and falling, and paler bloom— 
the enchanted dream, the languor, the 
slumber, the relaxed postures, the tell- 
tale looks, the softer smiling, the lin- 
gering, low replies, the gracious silences 











—the unconscious lovers, lulled by the 
siren music of their hearts, unmeditat- 
ing wrong, unthinking harm, vaguely 
entering the current of the sweet and 
terrible stream. 

There was another observer—old El- 
kanah. He had noticed for some time, 
in a rather purblind way, the thicken- 
ing intimacy between Faulkner and 
Emily; and now, quickened by what 
had occurred within the few minutes 
past, his broad blue eyes, under their 
pent-house brows, were vigilant upon 
the pair, and every moment a dreadful 
suspicion of what already existed, or 
was coming on, between them, slaked 
by his hearty fondness for Faulkner and 
his love for Emily, was kindling in his 
fiery brain. To his other troubles, this 
one added, he thought, would be worse 
than all. 

He had a way of talking to himself, 
alone or in company, in an inarticulate 
bass undertone, like the booming of 
some enormous bee; and presently, as 
first one and then another of the group 
roamed away across the passage into 
the rooms beyond, leaving him stand- 
ing on the hearth, with only the little 
child sitting silently near him, it was in 
this voice that he entered upon a re- 
capitulation of all that flung columns 
of darkness among the lights of his 
Christmas Eve. 

“Something wrong, I fear,” he said, 


“coming on, or come already, between , 


Faulkner and Emily. O house of 
troubles, troubles! But it can’t be. 
There'll be murder done on Faulkner 
if such a thing’s afoot. And what'll 
become of Emily! And my son John 
going back to the war, with his life 
spoiled and his heart broken! And 
little Lily ailing—perhaps to die, like 
the other. George lost and dead. Ru- 
pert worse than dead, if he’s living— 
the infernal young, heart-rending vil- 
lain! Every thing going—going. Even 
poor little Tom's got a girl that goes 
from him. All going together. And 
ruin hanging over me. The old home, 
where I’ve lived so long, going from me 
in my old age. How ean I ever break 
it to them!. They’ve got to know that 
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we must soon leave all to the auc- 
tioneer, and begin the world again, 
among strangers. Country‘going too, 
Tm afraid. The blaze of victory lights 
the Shenandoah; but oh, the corpses, 
the corpses! Grant in the dead-lock at 
Richmond. Sherman’s made the grand 
march, and now he’s in for the mad, 
belly-breaking wrastle. And the old 
wife going from me. Ah, that’s the 
worst—the worst of all! And I to 
keep up stout heart, and be merry and 
bold, on Christmas Eve !—the last here 
—the last—the last! Omy God! my 
God!” 

He ceased abruptly, and sat down in 
Emily’s low chair beside the child, his 
hands drooping between his knees, his 
gloomy visage bent upon the leaping 
antlers of the flame. For a little while 
there was complete silence in the hol- 
lied room, only broken by the murmur 
of distant voices and laughter from the 
other apartments. 

“Grandpa,” at length said little 
Lilian, in her plaintive yoice, ‘I want 
to hear my ’Olian harp very, very much 
indeed.” - 

The old man smiled. 

“Do you, darling? And so you 
shall, if the wind wills,” he answered. 
“ Let’s see. Where shall we put it, so 
that you won’t get the draught? Here, 
I reckon.” 

He had risen as he spoke, and, taking 
from a shelf near by the olian harp, 
he opened the window on the left-hand 
side of the fireplace a little way, and 
set the instrument in the aperture ; then 
resumed his seat and attitude beside 
the child. 

For a minute all was still. But pres- 
ently stole up on the silence, holy and 
solitary as the breaking dawn, the long, 
low strain of remote and thrilling sweet- 
ness, wild, delicate, and lonely, and 
hung hovering for a moment in the 
charmed air, then failed away in a dim, 
mysterious cadence, which, ended, yet 
seemed to linger, like the spirit of bright 
things departed, of tender summers 

ne. 

Little Lilian listened with a face of 
breathless ecstacy. The wind-harp was 
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again still, remaining soundless in the 
minutes that followed, and the child 
finally resigned herself with a little 
sigh. 

“ Grandpa,” she said presently, “ what 
was Jesus Christ ?” 

The old man glanced at her smiling- 
ly, with his never-failing surprise at the 
oddity of her abrupt questions. 

“ A mechanic, my dear,” he presertly 
answered. ‘* What our fine Southern 
gentlemen call a common mud-sill,” he 
added, sardonically. “A carpenter— 
God bless him!” »@ 

Lilian quietly sat, cogitating his reply, 
while the old man wagged his sturdy 
head, grimly chuckling over the signifi- 
cance of his response with an enjoyment 
beyond words. 

" Grandpa, ” the silver elfin-voice be- 
gan again, “ will Jesus Christ come here 
this evening ?” 

Elkanah stared at her in blank won- 
derment, then burst into a bellow of 
laughter. 

“Well, you are a young one!” he 
said, wagging his old head with hearty 
amusement, “If I ever heard the like 
of that! Now, what put that into your 
noddle, Lilykin ?” 

“T put it in my own self,” she an- 
swered with intense positiveness. ‘“ But 
will he, grandpa ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. He might,” 
replied Elkanah, jocosely. 

“Because he’s alive, grandpa,” ear- 
nestly pursued the child. ‘Old uncle 
Peter always said he was alive, and 
going ’round doing good. Only that 
he’d grown old and gray walking in 
the world so many hundred years—just 
as old loafer Tomeny painted his pic- 
ture in there on the fireplace. And 
that’s all true, grandpa; ain’t it?” 

“ Of course,” replied the waggish El- 
kanah, tickled to his very midriff. 

“ Well, then, I guess he might come,” 
continued the little prattler, with a sat- 
isfied air. “And I wish he would, for 
I want to see him very, very much.” 

Elkanah laid back his head, and 
roared and shook with merriment. Fi- 
nally, subsiding, mellowed to the core 
with mirth, he relapsed into his former 
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position, his hands between his knees, 
his head bent forward, gazing at the 
elk-horned flames, and tittering secretiy. 
The little girl sat sedately, taking it all 
with perfect seriousness. 

“Now, sup-posing he was to come 
here this evening,” she resumed, “ and 
we was sitting here, and talking, and 
he should knock at the door—and then, 
you know, we wouldn’t hear him, 
grandpa.” 

The flames suddenly died down, in- 
volved in light-hlue smoke, and the 
hearth gave fo strange and lovely 
amber-light upc .e darkening room. 
At the same mu nent there was a faint, 
sweet chord of mysterious, trembling 
music from the harp. 

“ Well,” said Elkanah, “ what then ?” 

“Then,” continued the child, “he 
would say, ‘Behold, I stand at the 
door, and knock.’” 

The fire became so strangely low, and 
cast so weird a light, that the old man 
felt a sort of wonder creeping over him, 
and, without replying, or moving from 
his crouching attitude, turned his face 
slowly around, with the singular glow 
and cross-bars of shade upon his fea- 
tures, und scanned the shadowed room, 
embowered in holy foliage, and hal- 
lowed by that dusky, amber radiance. 
The distant voices had ceased, and the 
house was still. The unusual light, the 
breathless hush that lay upon all, sur- 
prised him, and he slowly turned his 
head back again, with a secret thrill. 

At that moment there was a gentle 
knock. at the door. 


II. 


Elkanah did not move, but only re- 
volved his great eyes and stared in 
blank astonishment at the little girl. 
She sat very placidly, looking at the 
fire. There was a moment’s pause. 

“Come in,” he boomed, in a stento- 
rian tone. 

At that instant a red cinder flew from 
the hearth, with a loud crack, upon 
Lilian’s dress, and in the momentary 
alarmed diversion of his attention, as 
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he hastened to fillip it back into the 
fire, the old man heard the opening and 
shutting of the door. It was with a 
feeling of vacant amaze, almost rising 
into fright, that, turning his head, as he 
did immediately, he saw a large, gray 
stranger standing in the room. 

The old man rose slowly from his 
seat to his full height, with wondering 
eyes astare upon the new-comer. The 
latter stood composedly gazing at him. 
He was tall and stalwart, with uncov- 
ered head; a brow not’ large, but full, 
and seamed with kindly wrinkles; a 
complexion of rosy clearness; heavy- 
lidded, firm blue eyes, which had a 
steadfast and draining regard ; a short, 
thick, gray beard almost white, and 
thinly-flowing dark-gray hair. His coun- 
tenance expressed a rude sweetness. He 
was dressed in a long, dark overcoat, 
much worn, and of such uticertain fash- 
ion that it almost seemed a gaberdine. 
As he stood there in the gracious dark- 
ling light, he looked an image of long 
and loving experience with men, of im- 
movable composure and charity, of se- 
rene wisdom, of immortal rosy youth in 
reverend age. A faint perfume exhaled 
from his garments. In the lapel of his 
coat he wore a sprig of holly. His left 
hand, in which he also held his shape- 
less hat, carried a carpenter’s plane. 

Elkanah stood, almost quaking in- 
wardly in the presence of this august 
stranger, in whose aspect were singu- 
larly blended the prophet and the child. 
The child in him inspired love; the 
prophet, awe. He drew and he re- 
pelled. 

“ This must be yours,” said the stran- 
ger, in clear, slow accents, sweet and 
vibrating, extending, as he spoke, the 
implement in his hand. “TI found it at 
your gate-post on the highway.” 

“Why, yes,” faltered Elkanah, with 
a slight start, taking the plane. “'Tom’s 
work, I know. He was shaving away 
there where the gate shut hard, and, 
just like the little love-daft noddy, he 
leaves the tool behind him.” 

“T am a wayfarer,” said the stranger, 
after a pause, “and would like permis- 
sion to remain with you a little while.” 
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“ Why, certainly. God bless me! 
what am I thinking of?” abruptly broke 
forth Elkanah, recovering immediately 
at the chance of offering hospitality, 
and beaming into smiles. “You are 
welcome, sir, right welcome. My name 
is Elkanah Dyzer. 8+ ye down, sir— 
sit ye down. Hah! spang! Up goes 
the merry fire!” he cried, laying the 
plane upon the mantel, and bustling 
forward his own oak chair for the stran- 
ger, as the blaze laughed upward with 
a flood of light. “You are right wel- 
come. Your hand sir,” and, bowing 
with stately courtesy, he extended his 
own, 

The stranger slowly took the proffered 
hand, with a pressure so gradual, so 
cord.al, and so strong, that Elkanah 
felt it down deep into his very heart. 
As the sublime Scripture phrase has it, 
his bowels yearned to this new friend, 
and, despite the reverent distance which 
the lofty and sweet reserve of the stran- 
ger maintained, he felt a sudden inti- 
macy as of many years, born from his 
quality of manly love. At the same 
time, his old brain was still in a daze 
of wondering confusion. 

“ Sit ye down, sir—sit ye down,” he 
chirruped, stepping backward with a 
wave of both hands; while the stran- 
ger, slow in all his motions, paused 
standing beside the chair. “ And if I 
might not be thought over-bold, sir,” he 
went on, confusedly engaged with the 
odd coincidence of the stranger’s ad- 
vent and personal aspect with the child's 
words, “ what might I call your na— 
occupation—the name of your occupa- 
tion—no—yes—O dear me, dear me!” 

And Elkanah tweaked his great eagle 
nose in comical bewilderment, some- 
what dubious what he had asked for, 
but impressed that it was the name, 
after all, as he intended. 

“T am a carpenter,” said the stranger, 
simply, in a rather low but distinct 
voice. “ My name—” 

“ Ah, yes; excuse me,” said Elkanah, 
unaware that he was interrupting, in 
the haste of his flurried belief that he 
had got the information he meant to 
ask for. ‘Carpenter. A-name I like 
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well—as I do you, sir, if you'll excuse 
an old man’s frankness, Sit ye down, 
Mr. Carpenter. You are right wel- 
come.” 

The stranger bent his grand and gen- 
tle head with a slow smile, like one 
amused at the new name accidentally 
conferred upon him, yet well content to 
let it be so; and, tossing his shapeless 
hat upon a footstool in the angle be- 
hind the fireplace, took the oaken chair. 

Little Lilian, who had been intently 
looking at him with an air of breathless 
satisfaction, and had not uttered one 
- word, now rose, deposited dolly care- 
fully upon his hat, limped back be- 
tween his knees, and stood a-tiptoe 
with her small arms upreached to him. 
He took her up instantly on his breast, 
and kissed her with a long kiss upon 
the mouth. 

“T know who you are,” she whis- 
pered eagerly. “And I won't tell no- 
body.” 


The stranger made no answer. She 


snuggled close upon his bosom, and 


into his beard, for a minute or so, in 
perfect quietude; then suddenly clam- 
bered down, and resumed her seat in 
the little chair, with an air of confiden- 
tial and solemn gratification. 

“T declare,” said Elkanah, softly 
laughing, and rubbing his hands as he 
sat down before the fire near the stran- 
ger, “it’s the queerest thing I ever 
knew. Do you know, Mr. Carpenter, 
you quite gave me a turn when you 
came in? I’ve got the nerves of an ox, 
anyway, but I tell you I felt queerish 
for about the first time in my life. 
Well, now, it was the oddest thing! 
And by Gee and Dee, odd it is still!” 

“Tl tell you how it was,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, before the slow- 
speaking carpenter could reply. “ Lit- 
tle magpie there was twittering a lot 
of stuff we have over here a good deal 
in the family. Of course, you never 
heard of my old uncle Peter Dyzer— 


* Old miser Dyzer, skin a fly, sir, 
Sell the skin, and turn the money in,’ 


as the boys used to rhyme it about him. 
T inherited this fine old place from him. 
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Well, of all the queer, odd, eccentric, 
funny old chaps that ever were—my, 
my !—But he was’nt loony on a bargain, 
sir—no, indeed; and he’d plenty of 
hard horse-sense, and took good care 
of his property, you can rely: but he 
had notions, sir, on some subjects, that 
would make you think him mad as any 
March hare you ever knew.” 

The old man paused, shaking with 
restrained mirth. 

“You ought to have seen him,” he 
resumed, “Tall, big-boned, dry as a 
chip in all his speech and ways. And 
plumed himself on a kind of resem- 
blance he had to President Washing- 
ton. On Sundays, sir—he never went 
to church—read Tom Paine, Volney, 
Diderot, Voltaire, and all the French 
fellows of those days, and hated clergy- 
men (priests as he called ’em) worse 
than p’ison—swore by Tom Jefferson, 
too, in politics, and in every thing else, 
except his knuckling under to slavery 
—and there ’'m with him, sir, there ’m 
with him :—well, sir, as I was saying, 
on Sundays he’d rig himself out like 
President Washington, claret-colored, 
square-tailed coat, long satin vest, 
ruffles, knee-breeches, black-silk stock- 
ings, buckled shoes, cocked hat, and 
so forth—and take a walk all over the 
place, flourishing a gold-headed cane, 
peert as a lizard, sir—peert as any liz- 
ard you ever saw. With a train of his 
darkeys behind him (he’d buy ’em, 
take out their manumission papers, 
and keep ’em on wages; ‘Lesson for 
bloody aristocrats,’ he’d say)—with a 
train of ’em behind him, in even line, 
the women first—‘ mothers before men,’ 
he’d say; then the male adults; then the: 
little girls; then the boys, ranged in 
their order down to the smallest walk- 
ing piccaninny—‘ Brothers in Adam, 
sisters in Eve,’ he’d say. He at the 
head, flourishing his gold-headed stick, 
every now-and-then turning, and halt- 
ing them to see if they were in exact 
line. ‘Keep the straight line!’ he’d 
bawl ; ‘every real trouble in life comes 
from not keeping the straight line!’ 
And if he saw one of ’em out of line, 
he’d march down, pull ears if it was a 
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girl; rap pates if it was a boy; punch 
her in the ribs with the gold head of 
his cane if it was a woman; and if it 
was a man, by George! he’d pull him 
out, and thrash him like a sack, sir!” 

And Elkanah drooped his head, shak- 
ing with silent inward laughter. 

“ That’s a sample-lot of old Peter Dy- 
zer,” he resumed. Lord, sir! I could 
sit here all night and tell ye stories 
about him! Well, as I was going on 
to say, one of old Peter’s fancies was pic- 
tures. He’d got hold of an old loafer, 
Tomeny by name, a house-painter, as 
near as I could ever gather, with the 
strongest taste for apple-jack you ever 
knew in your life, and he kept him here 
to paint pictures for him. * The horrid- 
est old daubs—my sakes! Id like to 
show you a lot of ’em up garret, though 
they’re pretty well faded out now. But 
uncle Peter thought Tomeny the prince 
of painters, an unappreciated genius, 
and ali that—Tomeny the Great, he 
always called him ;—and when he died, 
he buried him with a handsome grave- 
stone at his poor old apple-brandy- 
soaked head, and on it just the words, 
‘Simon Tomeny, Painter,’ as if that was 
enough for all posterity. Now, one of 
old Peter’s maddest notions was that 
Jesus Christ was still alive,and grown 
old and gray with walking the earth 
for eighteen hundred years, as well he 
might, indeed. He’d got hold of the 
old story of Ahasuerus, the Wandering 
Jew, d’ye see. ‘That’s him— that’s 
Christ,’ says old Peter. ‘But, Mr. Dy- 
zer,” one would say, ‘ that’s the man the 
story says Christ put a curse on, bidding 
him walk the world till he came again.’ 
‘ All a flam,’ says rough old Peter; ‘the 
Good Man’—he commonly spoke of 
Christ as the Good Man—‘the Good 
Man never put a curse on any one, It’s 
Christ himself, I tell you.’ Or, perhaps 
one might say, ‘Why, Mr. Dyzer, what 
should Christ be going ’round the world 
for?’ ‘Going ’round doing good,’ snaps 
uncle Peter. “Ah, my Lord, my Lord! 
the mad old fellow! Well, sir, with his 
own hands—for old Peter was a shifty 
man—he put a facing of prime old oak 
on the chimney-place in yonder; and 
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d’ye know, he got old loafer Tomeny to 
paint on the right-hand side of it—an 
ugly thing to tell, sir, but it’s true—a 
portrait of himself as Judas, grasping 
the bag—did you ever hear the like of 
that now ?—and on the other side a 
figure of Christ, old and gray, as he fan- 
cied him. Tomeny’s master-piece, he 
called it. Well, little humming-bird 
there was bringing up all this in my 
mind, as I said, and you can perhaps 
fancy the turn it gave me when you 
came in, with your gray hair and beard, 
and long coat, and the plane, and all 
that. And the queerest thing of all is 
—I hope you'll excuse me for saying so, 
for the picture’s a wretched piece of 
imagery, as much as you can see of it 
for the faded colors—the queerest thing 
is, that you do look something like the 
figure of Christ as old Tomeny has 
painted it.” 

And Elkanah again laughed softly, 
rubbing his hands, with his eyes on the 
silent-smiling carpenter, who had lis- 
tened, as the old man vaguely thought, 
with the air of one to whom the story 
was not entirely new. 

“Tt’s a sort of pretty notion, too, that 
of old Peter’s,” presently resumed Elka- 
nah. “And little chattering bluc-jay 
there, gave it quite a fairy turn in my 
mind by asking, just before you came, 
sir, if Jesus Christ, old and gray, was 
coming here to-night. Dear me! it 
made me laugh till I felt juicy all 
through; but it grew in me afterwards 
what a pretty thing it was, and for so 
young a child to say. Such a pretty 
thing! And how would you think of 
Christ, sir, as coming here to-night, if 
such a thing could be?” 

“T think of him always,” said the 
carpenter, slowly, in solemn, sweet vibra- © 
tions, “as the all-loving man. Yes, he 
might come, perhaps as you fancy him 
in this house, gray and old—come as 
cheer-bringer, dispeller of evil, uniter 
of the estranged, assuager of sorrows, 
reconciler, consoler. Always the wise 
friend, the lover true. Something so.” 

The old man silently cogitated the 
reply, with eyes poring on the fire. 

“Pardon the liberty,” he said sud- 
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denly, “ but what might your profession 
be 2 ” 

“JT walk the hospitals,” returned the 
stranger, quietly. 

-“ Nursing the Union soldiers ?” 

“ Union and rebel,” was the answer. 

“T hope,” said the old man, after a 
moment’s pause, kindling and flushing 
a little with a faint misgiving, “I hope 
that you stand by the country, sir. Sir, 
this is a loyal house. One son only, my 
boy that once was, Rupert—but we 
never mention his name here, sir, never, 
for he’s in the ranks of the rebels—he 
only brings dishonor on the breed of 
old Elkanah Dyzer. But we strive to 
atone for it. My boy John served in 
the Union army, and he’s going again. 
My boy Tom wants to go, and shall. 
‘Wait, laddie,’ I said a year ago, ‘till 
your bones harden a little more; you'll 
fight the better for it;’ and the time’s 
come for him. My boy George ”—his 
voice faltered—“ was lost at Fredericks- 
burg--and blown to bloody atoms on 
the field of battle, or alive rotting in 
some rebel prison, ’m content and 
proud, for it’s in the service of his coun- 
try. And I myself, old as I am, ’'m 
going too. The young eyes that saw 
the bright flag dance so long when 
every thing laughed with promise, shall 
see it, now they’re old, flap defiance to 
the last as all goes down in war. There’s 
but one flag, one country in the world 
for me. I stand by them both forever.” 
* “What you say is well,” answered 
the stranger. “TI like what you say.” 

“ Well!” retorted the fiery old man, 
“is there any thing better ?” 

“There is nothing better than what 
you say,” replied the other firmly. 

Elkanah cooled down instantly, a 
little perplexed with the air the stran- 
ger had of cherishing some equal, per- 
haps more comprehending, truth. 

“T don’t know what it is draws me 
so to you, and makes me so free-spoken 
on a short acquaintance,” he said pres- 
ently, in a kind of marvelling way. “If 
it was the Good Man himself, I couldn’t 
feel more open-hearted and like telling 
you all my troubles. I’ve told you 
some already. You'll stay with us this 
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evening? Pray do!” he said hastily. 
“Spend the night. Stay some days, 
We'll make you welcome. I want to 
know you better, sir.” 

“JT thank you,” said the stranger, 
“but I can only spend a little time 
with you, and must go my way this 
evening.” 

Elkanah looked rather rueful. 

“ Well,” he said, brightening, “ you'll 
spend the evening, anyway. ‘There'll 
be a lot of people in, by-and-by, from 
round about. We're to have a grand 
jollification in the old house. Ah, me! 
The last—the last!” 

The stranger looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“T will tell you,” said Elkanah hur- 
riedly, hitching up his chair closer. 
“See here,” he boomed in his under- 
tone; “I haven’t told any one yet, but 
Ill free my mind to you, for I feel to 
do it. Hish! I’m a ruined man. A 
speculation—no matter what. It’s fail- 
ed.” 

The stranger’s lips parted, and his 
serene face looked almost roused. 

“ T shall have a little left. Not much,” 
said the old man mournfully. “But 
we'll have to sell this place where I’ve 
lived so many years, and begin the world 
again. In my old age—seventy years 
old, sir—seventy years. It’s hard.” 

The stranger laid his gentle hand 
upon the old man’s arm. Elkanah 
quivered, his lip trembled, and his 
eyes grew dim. 

“Ts there no resource,” said the car- 
penter. ‘ 

“None,” replied the old man, with 
sardonic bitterness. “ Unless it’s to sell 
old miser Dyzer’s picture. Infernal old 
doddi-poljolt head! Old crack-brain- 
ed, crazy noddy-peak! I used to laugh 
over it, but for the last week it’s been 
like wormwood and gall to me.” 

“ What do you mean?” said the car- 
penter. 

“Tl tell you. Another story ”—re- 
turned Elkanah, half savagely. “I 
mentioned that old Peter Dyzer left me 
this place. I was a young fellow, rather 
given to pleasure, and it was uncle’s 
notion that farming would make a man 





of me. Well, it did: I own that. I 
came down here from Pennsylvania-- 
my State, sir—my State; I worked 
hard, and got well off by my own ex- 
ertions. At forty, I married. Well, 
except a scant five hundred dollars, the 
place was all old Peter left me. Now, 
farming’s like any other business: the 
more capital you put in, the more profit 
you'll get out. And, save the five hun- 
dred, I'd no capital. I had to put in 
work. I did it.” 

“What did your uncle do with his 
money ?” asked the carpenter. 

“ He hadn’t any,” replied Elkanah in 
a glowering, muffled roar. “Old miser 
Dyzer, as they called him, wasn’t as rich 
as people rumored him. He left all to 
me—this place and all that it contains, 
the will said. Well, the place itself was 
all, All. If with his shrewdness and 
close bargaining, he’d made any money, 
I suppose he gave it to loafer Tomeny 
for pictures, and the miserable old billi- 
veezee drank it up in apple-brandy.” 

“And what about the picture?” 
asked the carpenter. 

“Q jillery-poo!” blurted Elkanah, 
with utter contempt. “My good sir, 
pray read what he wrote and left me 
in this bank-book. I was reading it 
this afternoon. Read it aloud, sir, if 
you'll be so kind.” 

The stranger slowly took the little 
bank-book, bound in dingy red, which 
the old man had produced from his 
skirt-pocket, and read aloud what was 
written there in a stiff, bold hand: 


Mr Elkanah Dyzer. 
Respected Nephew : 
I Leave you All. Keep the Straight 


Line. Work and get Wealth. A Man not 
worth Money, is the most Miserable Divell in 
the World, excepting Always a Man who is 
worth Nothing Else. 

Maintain Open Fires. None of Count 
Rumford’s New-Fangled Stoves for Me. 
Putt Fires on Every Hearth on Christmas 
Eve and Day, if your Means affoord, call in 
your Neighbors and Friends, and Draw Wide 
your Curtains that your Light may be Seen 
of All Men. Dress the Apartments with 
Plenteous Holly. You Cannot have Any too 
Much. 
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Stand Fast by the Great Republic. Live 
and Die in the Principles of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the Greatest Birth of Time in this Coun- 
try, and his Thoughts and Influence of Rich 
Importance to us All Forever, it Mattering 
Nothing what the Federalists, the Tories, and 
the Divells of Hell do Say. 

No Slaves. All Men are Equal. Pay 
Wages for your Labour. Vote and Act with 
Any Party that Aims to Liberate our Bond- 
men, and Make Democracy the Absolute Law 
of our Country. We must Cut Loose from 
All the Thinkings and Practises of the Old 
World in Every Respect. 

Cherish Womankind. They Should have 
Representation and Equal Voice in the Gov- 
ernment of a Free Country. What Degrades 
Women injures Men. Mothers are the True 
Men of Any Land. Women are Men’s 
Equals, and great Mothers are their Supe- 
riours. 

I Leave you the Valuable Paintings of the 
Great Tomeny, whose Early Loss at the Ad- 
vanced Age of Sixty Years, I must Deplore. 
You will Treasure them and Not Dispose of 
Any, excepting in the Event herein Set Forth. 

When Ten Years have Past by, I Enjoin 
you, or your Heir or Heirs to Cover and Ex- 
punge with severall Coats of Paint, the Por- 
trajt of Me in My Character of Judas grasp- 
ing the Bag. This I Suffer to Remain so 
Long that you May be Daily Counselled 
against the Sin of Greed which is in the 
Dyzer Blood, and May work Ill. The Com- 
panion Painting of the Good Man Christ in 
His True Aspect, I do Solemnly Enjoin you 
to Leave Where it Now is Placed ; excepting 
Only should the Estate by Embarrassment or 
Loss be about to Pass from your Ownership; 
or that of your Lawful Heirs, ii, which 
Event you or They, as Provided in My Will, 
Must Sell the Painting at its Value. It is 
Esteemed by an Excellent Virtuoso in such 
Matters, to be Worth Fifty Thousand Dol- 
lars in Goold. 

Your unele. 


Peter Dyzer. 


The reading concluded with a sort of 
angry groan, ending in a snort, from 
Elkanah. 

“Where is this picture?” said the 
carpenter. 

Elkanah rose with a beckoning ges- 
ture, and they both passed into the 
adjoining room, lit by lamps and fire- 
light, and all bosky with evergreen. 
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The jamb or face of the fireplace was 
paneled with solid oak. The right- 
hand side, where the picture of Judas 
had been, was painted over in oak-grain. 
Qn the other side was a full-length 
figure, about two feet high, in a dark 
gaberdine, with a rosy face, gray hair, 
and short white beard, the whole en- 
margined by a clumsy imitation of a 
wreath of holly-leaves and scarlet ber- 
ries. As a work of art, it was utterly 
worthless, though not without a certain 
pleasing effect, chiefly owing to the 
blurring of the outlines, and the obscur- 
ity of the once staring colors which the 
wood had absorbed. Aided by the 
dimness into which its hues and lines 
had fallen, it did have, as the old man 
had said, a curious general resemblance 
to the gray carpenter, who stood with a 
lamp in his hand examining it with a 
fixity of attention which it certainly did 
not deserve. 

“That’s it,” said Elkanah, with a 
disdainful sniff, as the other concluded 
his scrutiny. ‘“That’s the precious 
gem! Worth about two York shillings, 
Isay. What say you?” 

“T am of your uncle Peter’s judg- 
ment,” replied the carpenter, composed- 
ly. “Fifty thousand dollars, I say.” 

Elkanah glared at him, his face ablaze, 
his voice choking with sudden rage. 
The carpenter opposed resistance to the 
glare, with a look firm, impassive, in- 
domitable as a fortress-wall. The old 
man’s anger rebounded from it, baffled, 
as a lion might rebound, leaping against 
stone; and, with a gasp, he bounced to 
the other end of the room. 

“ All right, sir,” he said, wheeling 
about, and coming back with polite 
smiles and bows, in which smothered 
fury, sarcastic amusement, and deference 
were all expressed and blended. “I 
respect you very much, sir. I do in- 
deed. And every one is entitled to his 
opinion. Pardon me, but, if you please, 
we'll not discuss this matter further. 
I'd really rather not, if you'll indulge 
me.” 

He saw that the carpenter was look- 
ing past him, with heavy-lidded, drain- 
ing gaze, into the other room, and he 
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turned. Faulkner and Emily were there, 
vivid in the fire-sheen, murmuring te 
each other, in enchanted attitudes. Be: 
hind, in shadow, at a window, with 
reverted head and chewing lip, pale, 
silent, vengeful, was John. The car- 
penter, with moveless eyes, was absorb- 
ing it all. ; 

“Oh,” said Elkanah, with a slight 
movement; “my boy John—the one at 
the window. The other’s his friend. 
And that’s John’s wife, Emily. Come 
in, sir; I'll introduce you.” 

“ What is the friend’s name?” asked 
the carpenter quietly, without moving. 

“Faulkner, sir—-Michael Faulkner. 
Son of the General,” replied Elkanah. 

“ A sweet boy,” said the carpenter, in 
a tone of deep affection. “A born 
lover.” 

Elkanah, already moving to the door, 
flirted about, slapping his hands to- 
gether. 

“By the big Pedee! A hit!” he 
exclaimed. ‘ You’ve said the word.” 
And he looked at the carpenter mean- 
ingly, and with wonder and admiration. 

Mrs. Dyzer, Tom, and Fanny Red- 
wood at that moment entered the fire- 
lit apartment, and the next the whole 
family, gathered in its lights and shad- 
ows, were gazing with mute faces all 
turned one way in curious wonder and 
interest, at what seemed the grand 
original of Peter Dyzer’s rude picture, 
coming in with Elkanah from the pan- 
eled room, with his strange aspect of 
blended youth and age, his child sweet- 
ness, his prophet majesty, his look of 
rosy innocence and gray wisdom. 

“What do you think of that for a 
likeness ?” chirruped Elkanah, proudly 
beaming. “At my particular request, 
he’s come off the oak fireplace to spend 
the evening. My friend, Mr. Carpenter.” 

They all bowed smilingly, but still in 
some wonder, and, before the old man 
could proceed to the more special intro- 
ductions, the carpenter, somewhat. to 
his amazement, yet in a way quite in 
keeping with his unconventional aspect 
and manner, was moving with a sort of 
measured alertness among the group, 
paying his simple and affectionate ad- 
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dresses to each person, with the air of 
being already on familiar terms with 
them, and of knowing all about them; 
thus establishing himself in close rap- 
port with every one, as only a man of 
powerful intuitions, vivid impressions, 
and great magnetic force and dignity 
could have done, and leaving them with 
a sense as if something electric and 
very sweet had swept through them. 
To each he gave his hand with some apt 
word; but coming to Faulkner, he put 
his arm around him, and, drawing him 
to his breast, lightly kissed him on the 
forehead, saying gently, “‘ My son.” 

The tender voice, the unusual daring 
action, which sent sweet lightning 
through Faulkner’s veins, left the others 
with a soft, mysterious thrill. They 
stood like enchanted figures, statue-still, 
in the dancing lights and shadows of 
the leafy room. In the hallowed quiet, 
the wind-harp was sounding. 

“Well!” cried Elkanah, breaking 
the momentary muteness, and bursting 
into laughter, “ this 7s jolly! Mr. Car- 


penter, you’re a new face, but we count 
you an old friend. I shan’t wonder if 
you turn out to be uncle Peter’s Good 


Man himself, after all. Make yourself 
at home, sir. We all like you well. 
The company’s coming, and, hey! but 
we'll have a staving jamboree! There'll 
be a swingeing supper by-and-by. And 
refreshments soon. You'll say, sir, that 
Mrs. Dyzer’s apple-toddy is the best you 
ever drank in your life. And if Miss 
Faulkner there, who gets such sweet 
love-tokens, doesn’t entirely change 
characters with Mr. Redwood here, 
who doesn’t get any—(never mind, 
Fanny my robin, there’ll be plenty for 
you when you get to the hallelujah 
meadows, if not sooner)—he’il make you 
a punch, sir, that you'll say is the best 
you ever drank, too. He’s a rouser to 
make punch, I tell you, though he only 
sips it like a lady himself. And I’ve 
Bourbon in my cellar, sir, twenty-five 
years old; and Sherry, and a Madeira, 
sir, that’s enough to make the island 
blush for shame redder than the cochi- 
neal they say its gone to growing. Oh, 
but we'll have a most flambustuous 
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time! Excuse us, sir, if we seem to 
neglect you a little for a half hour or 
so. You came early, and we've a few 
preparations to make still. But make 
yourself at home, sir. Take the liberty 
of the house. Walk through, sir—walk 
through. Theroomsareall open. And 
dumfoodledoodebusticate me,” he con- 
cluded with a sturdy roar of glee, “if 
we don’t have one thundering staver of 
a Christmas Eve, if it’s the last |” 

And so ending, amidst general merri- 
ment, the grand old Pennsylvania giant 
strode away with flamboyant gayety, 
and a step that shook the floor. 


III. 


The company dispersed, some wander- 
ing, some busied with minor arrange- 
ments for the evening. Little Lilian sat 
silent in pensive, deep delight, satisfied 
beyond words with the presence of him 
she had long looked for, and sometimes 
listening to the holy murmur of the 
wind-harp. The carpenter, taking, as 
he had been bidden, the liberty of the 
house, was roaming from room to room, 
absorbing all, often returning to the fire- 
lit chamber, and always passing beyond 
to pause before the picture. 

In these journeyings, he now-and-then 
met solitary members of the group with 
which he had so ingratiated himself, 
aud each time, as if to strengthen his 
hold upon them, he paused for a word. 

It was in this way that he came upon 
Faulkner. The young man was stand- 
ing in the firelit room, with clasped 
hands drooped, in his wonted attitude 
of singular grace, tranced in musing. 

“JT was thinking of you,” he said, 
dreamfully, lifting his dark, tender eyes 
to the carpenter’s face as the latter 
approached him. 

The carpenter put his arm around 
him, and drew him to his breast. Faulk- 
ner, a little faint with emotion, let his 
head droop upon the stalwart bosom. 

“ When I saw you, I loved you,” said 
the gray stranger. 

“ And I,” returned the young man, 
looking up with frank affection. ‘“ You 
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made me feel the reality of something I 
thought an abstraction.” 

“The love passing the love of wo- 
men,” said the carpenter. 

“The same,” answered the youth. 
“The love of Shakespeare for the un- 
known, David for Jonathan, John for 
the Redeemer. The manly love.” 

The carpenter held him for a moment 
gathered to his heart, then silently re- 
leased him, and paced away. 

He had a noiseless movement, not at 
all stealthy, but that of a man of gentle 
soul and breeding, and so he often came 
upon the others when they did not 
know he was near. It was thus he 
found the charming Fanny, in the same 
apartment, innocently dreaming upon 
the fire, and like a rose in bloom. She 
started, but into her habitual caressing 
curtsey, as she saw him close by. 

“ Joy and salutation, sweet child and 
darling,” he said with fondest smiling. 
“Thou art like some torch, perfumed 
and scarlet.” 

The lovely Fanny glowed to burning 
crimson at this dazzling orientalism, 
and conscious, too, of the fatherly affec- 
tion of his first address, forgot to curt- 
sey, and instinctively drew nigh him 
for a moment; then with that expres- 
sion only, and with innocent, grateful 
eyes, drew backward, and, bending and 
blushing, sidled away. 

The carpenter continued his perambu- 
lations. A little while after he came 
upon John, standing in the centre of 
the lighted apartment across the passage 
way, gazing, with arms tightly folded, 
and face of gloomful misery, through 
the doorways to the second room be- 
yond, where Emily and Faulkner were 
walking together. 

“We meet again,” said the carpenter, 
cheerily, extending his hand, which the 
young man instantly grasped in his own. 
The carpenter held it long, with well- 
returned pressure. “This from me, 
dear comrade,” he said with martial 
affection. “From me, lover of soldiers.” 

John’s face kindled in its pallor, with 
pride, with pleasure, with secret, sturdy 
liking, at the magnetic grasp, the foun- 
tain-opening words ; and, forgetting for 


the moment his trouble, he looked wist- 
fully after the gray friend, as the latte: 
went on to the second room beyond. 

Faulkner paced slowly off at his ap- 
proach, leaving Emily standing musing- 
ly alone. She looked up, mildly smiling, 
as the carpenter drew near. 

“ Well met again, daughter,” he said 
fondly, pausing before her. “Dear ever 
to me, the true wife of my soldier.” 
And bending his grand and gentle head, 
he went by. 

One would have thought that he had 
struck some chord. Emily, dimly star- 
tled, thrilled and pleased, stood faintly 
flushing, her eyes cast down, her hand 
on her bosom, breathlessly considering, 
with the air of one coming from a dream. 
Presently she looked up. The carpenter 
had disappeared. 

Meanwhile, Tom, who had been scout- 
ing around after the beauteous Fanny, 
without being able to come up with her, 
at last found her in the firelit room, with 


none but little pensive Lilian present. 


Here was his chance, he thought, and, 
with a loud “hem,” in he walked, bold 
as a lion on the threshold, but meek as 
any lamb when he got near her. Des- 
perate, however, he made an effort, stam- 
mered inarticulately and finally said— 
yes, actually said—that it was a fine 
evening! Fanny at once replied, very 
innocently that it was; and ina moment, 
Tom having exhausted the fresh and 
engaging topic of the weather, and hay- 
ing half turned away in whirling em- 
barrassment as to the next thing to say, 
she, curtseying from him in the most 
unconscious manner, vanished into old 
Peter Dyzer’s room. 

“Tt’s no use,” said poor Tom, talking 
aloud to himself after his father’s style, 
in his new abandonment. “She's too 
good for me, anyway. I’m going to 
the war—that’s a comfort. And I’ve 
got the lock of her hair that Emily 
snipped off for me—that’s another. She 
doesn’t care a hooter for me—not .one 
hooter.” 

“ Think so?” said a blunt voice. 

Tom reddened like fire. The carpenter 
was near him, with pursed mouth, smil- 
ing. 
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“Yes, I do,” blurted poor Tom, stout- 
ly, seeing no other way out of the mat- 
ter now, save open confession to this 
old friendly father. “She always gets 
away from me when I come up to her.” 

“ Because she loves you,” blufily said 
the carpenter. 

Tom stared, with rolling eyes, at this 
astounding announcement. 

“See here, my boy,” said the old 
stranger, “ are you courageous ?” 

“Secesh’ll find out before long,” re- 
plied Tom, indignantly. “Td fage a 
battery.” 

“Very well. Let’s see if you can face 
a girl,” said the carpenter. “ You just 
go in there, my boy, walk up to her 
prompt, and say, ‘ Fanny, I love you.’ 
See what that will do. Go, now.” 

Tom started off with sudden valor, 
into the next room. What took place 
there during the next two minutes, shall 
not be revealed ; but at the end of that 
time, out came Tom, swelling with pride, 
and grinning with victory, arm in arm 
with the lovely Fanny, whose heart- 
shaped face, suffused with heightened 
bloom, had the most curious air of un- 
conscious innocence imaginable. The 
old carpenter gazed at them, with head 
bent sideways, pursed mouth and peer- 
ing eyes, and a smile almost jovial if it 
had not been so gentle, as they passed 
slowly by. 

A few minutes afterwards, old Elka- 
nah, having concluded his share in the 
little arrangements, was sauntering 
through the passage, when he suddenly 
heard his wife laughing, and, as he 
thought, hysterically. The old man 
started as if he had been shot, grew 
cold and pale, and listened. In a mo- 
ment, again came the laughter, this 
time more assuring, and evidently pro- 
ceeding from the room with the pic- 
ture. 

“Great God!” he murmured. “ Ruth 
Dyzer laughing! My old wife laugh- 
ing! That’s a sound we haven’t had 


in this house for many a day. What’s 
happened ?” 

He stole cautiously into the firelit 
room, where little Lilian sat alone, and 
gazed with blinking eyes into the apart- 
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ment beyond. To his utter amazement, 
there stood his wife, close to the serene- 
ly smiling stranger, with her apron held 
to her face, laughing with all her might, 
quivering all over with uncontrollable 
joy. He saw the carpenter’s lips move, 
as if uttering some brief word, and in- 
stantly her mirth was restrained. 

Elkanah slapped his hands on his 
thighs, and burst into noisy glee. 
The carpenter paced slowly off, and 
Mrs. Dyzer came dancing out to her 
husband, perfectly radiant, with skirts 
and ribbons fluttering and waving in 
the leaping bloom of the fire, flung her 
arms around his neck, gave him one 
smacking kiss, and, before he could 
snatch her to kiss back, she was off, 
and actually running away. 

The old man started after her with 
a bound, stopped, swayed, and broke 
into laughter, with his eyes blind with 
tears, 

“ Ruth, Ruth, old darling, old rose for- 
ever sweet, my robin red, my joy, come 
back—come back to me!” he cried 
with groping arms, and spluttering 
mirth and tears, and eyes that vainly 
strove for undimmed vision. ‘Come 
back—come back to me, old sweetheart 
dear! She’s gone. O Lord, she kissed 
me! The old wife’s not going, after all. 
The red-hot devil, harpoon-tailed and 
horned, take the estate and welcome— 
I’ve got my old wife still! And she’s 
laughing! Ruth Dyzer’s laughing! My 
Goddlemity ! what a young fool Iam!” 
he burst out with a fresh peal, wiping 
his eyes with his sleeve. “Now what 
made her laugh? Oh, by George! Mas- 
ter Carpenter, you’ve got jokes inch- 
deep with cream in you, to make Ruth 
Dyzer laugh! My conscience! what was 
he saying to her to make her laugh! 
And she ran out and kissed me., O 
Lord! O Lord!” And whistling soft- 
ly, he began to dance with an air of 
deliberation ludicrous to see. 

“ Pretty doings for old folks, I say,” 
said the small elfin voice from the 
hearth. 

Old Elkanah stopped with a leg in 
the air, stared at the demure midget, 
serenely rocking herself with dolly, and 
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with a peal of mirth, strode from the 
room. 

A little while, and the leafy cavern, 
redly glowing then in shadowy gloom, 
beheld a darker drama. John, white 
as death, was there, with chewing 
mouth and dusk-lit eyes. Beyond, in 
the fuller and paler light of the adjoin- 
ing room, standing together, their backs 
turned towards him, were Faulkner and 
Emily. He watched them through the 
doorway. The dream, the invincible 
sweet madness, hardly disturbed as yet, 
had returned upon them, and, though 
their lips had never breathed a word, 
nor their hearts awakened to a sense 
of the reality, their forms in every sen- 
timent, in every trait and curve, be- 
trayed their love. He saw it all. It 
was unmistakable now. He had meant 
to wait only to be fully assured that it 
was so—then, never to speak one word, 
but return to the army, and spend his 
silent disdain in death upon the enemy’s 
lines. But the experience of war, which 
had been his already, gives strange direc- 
tions to men’s after-thoughts and lives. 
There stood the false, false friend—the 
false, false wife, that he had loved. 
Here, by the fireside near him, was his 
child; afar, deep in its winter-grave, 
was the baby-darling that he mourned. 
And there, their mother in her treason, 
and near her, with poisoning charm and 
hell-born beauty, he who had allured 
her. By all the depth of his former 
love for him, rose high to the utmost 
welkin of his life, his torrent-surge of 
hatred. To burst in upon him—to 
cleave through to the very neck in 
blood that fair young head of curls !— 
Something shot through him—he be- 
came tense and hard through all his 
frame, as if transformed to animate 
iron—a dreadful ether spread dilating 
through his veins—med, deaf, and 
blind, he whirled without a sound, 
slung up the hatchet from the hearth, 
and rushed with a thick, red darkness 
bellowing in his brain —— , 

The hatchet was torn from his hand, 
and he was held in clamps of adamant. 
In that tremendous clutch, the very de- 
sire to struggle sank from him, and he 


became strengthless and icy-cold. Glim 
mering through the fading darkness of 
his mind, he saw the carpenter. 

“You are hasty, young man,” the 
latter said, with stern composure. 

John glared at him with glassy eyes. 
The cold sweat stood upon his face. 
He felt, with agonizing shame, like 
some helpless brute, caught in the toils, 
and confronted by a man. 

“You do not understand this matter 
at all,” said the carpenter, speaking slow- 
ly. “Ido. There is nothing that will 
not come right. Leave it to me.” 

He released him. The very action 
implied a grandeur of serenity and con- 
fidence which was all-mighty. John 
trembled. 

“My comrade, I love you,” said the 
carpenter, still speaking slowly. ‘ Lean 
the weight of your heart upon me. 
Trust me well. Go, now, and walk in 
the cold air. Come not back here till 
you can come, a man.” 

John stood motionless, with bowed 
head. 

“T trust you,” he hoarsely faltered at 
length. And, without another word, 
he got his hat, and went out of doors, 

The carpenter remained still till he 
heard the shutting of the door; then 
silently laid down the hatchet, and took 
the large oaken chair, beside the little 
girl. She rose, and came to stand be- 
tween his knees. His left hand caressed 
her curly head; his right lay upon his 
knee; his eyes mused vacantly. 

“T fell down once, and broke my 
ankle; and sometimes it makes me lame. 
I'm lame now,” said the little prattler, 
with great cheerfulness. 

“T know it,” replied the carpenter. 

“ But nobody told you,” she returned, 
earnestly. ‘How could you know it? 
By your magic art?” 

“Yes,” said the carpenter, seemingly 
unamused by the big old phrase of the 
tiny mouth. 

In a minute, Emily came in alone. 
She looked strangely restless. A hectic 
spot burned in her cheek. Her blue 
eyes were brilliant with uneasy fire. 
For a few moments, she silently flitted 
about the room, occasionally glancing 








at the carpenter, who never looked at 
her. At length she came to him, and, 
kneeling down, began a pretence of ad- 
justing the child’s dress. A keen eye 
might have divined that her only desire 
was to be near him. 

“Tt is not your only child?” he said 
quietly, without moving. 

She was still for a moment. 

“No,” she answered, gently. 
had another. He is dead.” 

The presence of the stranger seemed 
to rest her. She remained kneeling, 
very still, with bent head, in his sooth- 
ing neighborhood. Her soul appeared 
to know its first term of utter peace for 
many days. 

“You think of him?” said the car- 
penter, in a deep, hushed voice. 

For a little while she was silent. 
Then, gradually, she lifted her face to 
his, pale and wan, and exalted with un- 
utterable tender sorrow. 

“Yes. I think of him,” she murmured 
fervidly and slowly. “Sometimes it 
seems as if all the under-currents of my 
life ran only to him.” 

He gazed in silence upon her rapt 
countenance, with a look of sweet solem- 
nity, and his deep voice issued in meas- 
ured cadences upon the sacred pause, 
like balm, like dew, like clear, celestial 
music. 

“Think of him aiways,” he said, 
“and with the thought of him, my 
daughter, be your life kept noble. Nor 
deem him separated from you forever, 
who, in the peace of heaven, yearns to 
his mother’s arms. Behold, the high 
soul returns to its darlings—the deep 
heart shall find its own! Beautiful in 
their pure brightness are the early dead. 
Beautiful is death—Consoler, Sanctifier, 
Redeemer—beautiful as life is beautiful, 
when to the best self true. Nor in 
death, nor in life, shall there be any loss, 
nor doubt, nor change, to the well-be- 
lieving and deep-beloving heart. The 
true wife shall not fail from her hus- 
band. The true mother cannot lose her 
child.” 

She bent her head, brooding on the 
indeterminate and mystic words, and in 
@ moment, he felt a warm tear drop 
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-hearth. Then Faulkner. 
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upon the hand which rested on his 
knee. Then, with a sudden, passionate 
movement, she pressed her lips to his 
hand, and rose, and flitted from the 
room. 

The carpenter stooped quickly, lifted 
the little girl, and gathered her to his 
bosom. She snuggled close to him, her 
little arms around his neck, her face 
concealed, her yellow curls mingling with 
his beard. His gray head bent above 
her in the happy firelight, and his lips 
murmured, “ Saved.” 

They sat quietly for a while. At last 
John came in, perfectly calm, and even 
cheerful, and stood by the mantel, gaz- 
ing at the fire. Presently entered Tom 
and Fanny. Then Mrs. Dyzer, strange- 
ly joyous, with a beaming glance at the 
carpenter, as she sat down before the 
Lastly, and 
together, Emily and old Elkanah. Emi- 
ly, as nobody but the all-noticing car- 
penter observed, had been weeping. 
But she looked very happy, and, with a 
sort of virginal timidity, took a seat 
near her husband. 

“Well!” said the old man, looking 
around him, with lion-smiling, “ here 
we are, all together again, like Nebu- 
chadnezzar Brown’s cows, when he had 
but one. And now,” he added, plump- 
ing down into a chair, “by the grand 
gorrifications, Mrs. Ruth “Dyzer, I’m 
going to have an explanation! You'll 
please to tell me, lady madam, what 
was that joke of Mr. Good Man’s there, 
with four inches of fat on its ribs, that 
made you laugh? Out with it, now!” 

Mrs. Dyzer clapped her apron to her 
face, and laughed till she shook. 

“ He told me my fortune,” she gasped 
presently. 

“The devil he did!” said Elkanah. 

The carpenter was looking with a 
roused, intuitive face at the countenance 
of Faulkner, on which there was a 
strange expression. The knowledge of 
his passion for Emily was there, new- 
come to him, with no intention of re- 
treating. The carpenter read him like 
an open page. 

“ Certainly,” he said, with his stern 
eyes still on the young man, hastily put- 
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ting down the little girl. “TI can tell 
fortunes. Didn’t you know that?” 

He rose with an alacrity he had not 
yet shown, and took the hatchet from 
the hearth. 

“You come in here, one by one,” he 
said, moving towards Peter Dyzer’s 
room, “and I'll tell you your fortunes.” 
The next instant he was inside, and 
had shut the door behind him. 

They stared at each other, and then 
burst into general uproarious laughter. 

“ What the deuce did he take the 
hatchet for?” spluttered old Elkanah, 
shaking all over. 

“ Perhaps he’s going to tell the for- 
tunes by axionomancy, like Her Trippa 
to Panurge,” said the jesting Faulkner. 
“Tt needs a hatchet for that.” 

“Well, who’s going first ?” cried the 
old man, with gayety. 

“Tm going, my own self,” said little 
Lilian. And suddenly in she went, 
limping, and shut the door behind her, 
while they all stared. 

The carpenter stood in the centre of 
the lonely room. He bent, and took 
her up on his breast. 

“All good, all joy for you, sweet 
baby,” he said. “To be well of your 
lame knee; to live long and happy ; to 
remember me always; to grow up beau- 
tiful and good and strong; to die very 
old, and become a splendid angel. That 
is your fortune, sweet babe and dar- 
ling.” 

He set her down. The little one, 
without one word, tottled out, closing 
the door, and, amidst a general peal of 
merriment, resumed her chair, with a 
face of solemn satisfaction. 

“What did he say, yellow-bird?” 
cried Elkanah. 

“T won’t tell nobody,” she serenely 
answered, 

They all roared together. 

“Well, what did he do with the 
hatchet ?” asked another. 

“He had it up on the mantelpiece,” 
she replied, positively. 

They all roared again, being now in 
that condition in which people laugh at 
any thing. 

“ But see how solemn she looks,” put 


in Faulkner, as the mirth subsided. 
“ *Pon my word, it’s like the cave of 
Trophonius, where they went in gay 
and came out sad!” 

“ Well, who next? By Crackie! this 
is fun!” shouted the old man. “ Whc 
next for the cave of Trophonius ?” 

There was a general tumult. Every 
body wanted Elkanah to go, but, red 
with glee, he resisted. 

“Tl go,” said Faulkner, starting 
away, smiling. “See how gay I am,” 
he playfully added, turning when near 
the door. “ But Pll come out sad.” 

The door closed upon his face of play- 
ful warning, and, left together, they 
waited, listening to the inarticulate 
murmur of voices from within. 

The carpenter still stood in the cen- 
tre of the room. 

“Welcome, sweet boy,” he said, as 
Faulkner advanced gayly. ‘‘ Welcome, 
thou in whom mixes the perfumed na- 
ture of woman with so much of man- 
liness! I greet you, born lover of 
women !” 

“ Lover of you,” said Faulkner, blush- 
ing coyly, with down-dropped lashes, 
and drooping into a posture of leopard- 


grace. 

“Lover of Emily Dyzer. Beguiler of 
a wife. Betrayer of a friend,” was the 
stern, low answer. 

Three sentences—three blows—three 
claps of awakening thunder. Faulkner 
turned deathly white, staggered, stood 
still, and put his hand to his forehead, 
which slowly reddened into a dark 
brand. In the other room the laughter 
was ringing loud. 

“What fortune for him who dreams 
when he should wake?” said the stern 
and heavy voice, after a dread pause. 
“What fortune for the youth, slave 
to amativeness, misnamed Love, who 
should be its hardy and virile master ?” 

The young man gazed at him with 
dark, burning, woful eyes, like one 
struck with sudden despair and agony 
into stone. 

“Go on,” continued the relentless 
voice. “@o on in your course. But 
to each act, its returns. To every good, 
public or secret, though crowned with 
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crucifixion, its award of blessing return- 
ing to the soul. To every evil, however 
prosperous, however hidden, its inex- 
orable, avenging sequel. Such is the 
law of things. On to your burning 
dream on the bosom of the paramour, 
and slowly waken in the scorch of hell!” 

At this dreadful speech, delivered in 
a voice like low, clear thunder, and 
from a front of prophet majesty and 
fire, Faulkner reeled on his feet, and 
stretched out his arms with a subdued, 
imploring cry. 

“Shall I tell you the order?” pur- 
sued the merciless voice. ‘The ro- 
mance will melt—the amour will be 
done. What, then, for you? Return? 
The innocent years are far behind you, 
half-despised. Your passions are un- 
chained. Forward! Harden on into 
worldliness, Enter, a fresh and loving 
youth—emerge, a diseased and jaded 
libertine. On, till perhaps the libertine 
merges in the old devotee. But still 
the unquenchable embers light the sick 
white ashes. Still, in the correctness 
and decorum of the outward life, the 
soul depraves, and the man becomes the 
demon. Wake in tie dread midnight, 
old, clogged, and wrung with maladies, 
and feel the sharper bite of unavailing 
remorse, and the memories of youth 
come back with wormwood. And 
Death, and the Infinite, with its unpaid 
returns to follow! Oh, happier far for 
you the swifter fate—your skull cloven 
through by him you have so wronged 
—a man’s life ruined in your blood, the 
wife crazed, the ‘child an orphan, the 
family desolate—and you a murdered 
corpse upon the hearth by you de- 
spoiled and extinguished.” 

Deadened by the closed door, the 
mirth pealed ghastlily. 

“Spare me!” gasped Faulkner. “TI 
did not think. I did not know. There 
has been nothing wrong between us. 
You have recalled me to myself. I 
thank you. I never meant harm.” 

“ Her husband has watched you, and 
thinks the worst,” said the carpenter. 

“T will go at once from the house, 
and never come here more,” said the 
young man, hurriedly. 
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“ And leave him to hate and loathe 
you,” was the severe rejoinder. 

“ He will kill me,” moaned Faulkner 
in agony. ‘“ Not that I fear to die,” he 
added, his head upflung in pale and 
gallant pride. “But, oh!” he faltered, 
“by his hand, against whom IJ could 
not struggle! My God! my God! O 
wretch that Iam!” 

“Leave not this house,” said the re- 
morseless voice. “Go straight to him, 
and own your fault. Yours the sin— 
take you the expiation like a man.” 

There was a moment of intense still- 
ness, 

“TJ will,” said Faulkner, with sub- 
lime submission. 

His head was bowed ; his hands were 
clasped upon his bosom; he stood in 
repentant silence. A long and mourn- 
ful pause ensued. 

“Oh, my son!” said the near voice, 
grand and tender; “my boy, my best- 
beloved, child of my soul, my own!” 
and weeping, he felt himself enfolded 
by the stalwart arms, and clung in 
weakness to the all-loving breast. ‘“ All 
bright and holy fortunes to you, my 
beloved, my darling. But not for you, 
with gifts, with eloquence and learning, 
this life of enervation—these days of 
dalliance and idle ease. Awake! arouse! 
Go, the apostle of all love and every 
loving cause, Plant thou, in thy strength 
and sweetness of nature and fortune, 
thicker than grass, brighter than flow- 
ers, the seeds of truth and liberty and 
comradeship in America. To thee—to 
such as thou—the human race, the im- 
mense care of the future. To thee, child 
of the morning, the fiery sowing of the 
morning that shall never fade. On to 
immortal labor—to the divine sorrow 
and the joy! Still be thou lover of 
women. But love thou to uplift them. 
Teach them the lore of heaven. Sow 
their lives deep with exalting thoughts, 
with gracious memories. Behold! all 
who sit in darkness and know not light 
—all who wander in enmities and know 
not loye—the poor, the ignorant, the 
oppressed, the vile—are thy apostolate ! 
Serve, struggle, endure! Go; to brows 
like thine belong every crown—see that 
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thou fail not of the crown of thorns! 
My son”—and, bending, he kissed him 
on the mouth—“ with this kiss I dedi- 
cate you to a manly life.” 

He released him, and drew backward. 
For a moment, Faulkner stood, thrill- 
ing with ecstacy, blind with emotion ; 
then, wiping his eyes, he tottered to the 
door. 

Pallid, desperate, his face wet with 
tears, he dashed in upon them. His 
appearance was the signal for one uproar 
of mirth. They hardly glanced—they 
never looked at him. Remembering his 
words as he went in, they actually 
thought he was acting, and with shut 
eyes, bobbing heads, and faces between 
their knees, they pealed and shook till 
they were giddy. John only, who had 
begun to laugh with the rest from mere 
contagion, was instantly sobered amidst 
the confusion, by Faulkner flying up, 
and seizing him by the arms. 

“T am less guilty than you think me,” 
he sighed amidst the cloistering tumult, 
“ yet too guilty to live. Kill me.” 

The young man instantly divined 
something of what had happened, and, 
with a sudden burst of manly and gener- 
ous feeling, he threw his arm around 
Faulkner’s shoulder, and pulled him 
away to the centre of the room. 

“Hush!” he said. “I forgive you. 
No more now. We will talk soon. 
Away, away for a while, lest they sus- 
pect something. Ill see you presently.” 

Faulkner glided from view, and John 
went back to the circle, loudly laugh- 
ing. 
“T swear!” cried Elkanah, ha-ha-ing 
till the tears ran down his cheeks, “ if 
this doesn’t beat all! Did ye see Mike’s 
face?” he screamed with a fresh peal. 
“Such a mimic I never did know. He 
beats old Harry Placide. Lord! Lord! 
but the cave of Trophonius is the best 
game I ever played in my life!” 

“You go in, father,” cried John, and 
at once there was a beseeching merry 
chorus of “ yes, yes, you go—you go!” 

“ No, I won’t,” gasped Elkanah, jump- 
ing up, shaking with merriment. 

“Yes, yes!” and they all surrounded 
him, with deafening clatter, pushing 
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him, pulling him, he holding back. 
quivering from head to foot, till they 
got him through the doorway into the 
room, and held him, trying to escape, 
and too faint with mirth to succeed. 

“ Here’s our prisoner,” cried first one 
and then another. ‘ Now tell his for- 
tune in spite of him. We'll leave him, 
and guard the door.” 

The carpenter stood gravely by the 
side of the picture, with his left arm 
resting easily on the mantelpiece, while 
his right held the hatchet." 

“No,” said he; “you can all stay. 
Your fortune, sir, is here.” He touched 
the picture with the handle of the im- 
plement. “You are a ruinéd man. 
You must retrieve your losses with this 
valuable painting.” 

“Ruined! ruined!” they all mur- 
mured, releasing the old man, and look- 
ing at each other with frightened faces. 
Elkanah, his mirth suddenly quenched, 
glowered darkly-red with rising anger, 
and his blue eyes flamed. 

“Yes, ruined,” said the carpenter, 
austerely. “He forgot his grand old 
uncle’s injunction to keep the straight 
line. He yielded to the sin of greed 
which is in the Dyzer blood. He was 
well enough off, and could not let well 
enough alone. He speculated, is ruined, 
and his homestead and family are sacri- 
ficed.” 

“ Sir,” shouted Elkanah, looming with 
wrath, “ this has passed all limits! How 
dare you divulge my secret! How dare 
you insult me with your infamous irony 
about that daub!” 

“ Peace!” said the carpenter, imperi- 
ously. “Accept the lesson. The pic- 
ture retrieves all. Receive the pardon 
and the bounty of the wise and loving 
Dead!” 

Quickly he wedged in the helve of 
the hatchet between the panel and the 
jamb, and pried with an immense 
strength. The oaken front bent for- 
ward under the strain, tore from its 
fastenings with griding screech, fell 
heavily with a volleying cloud of dust, 
and out of the black, oven-like cavity, 
tumbled, with solid chink, a portly bag 
of gold, and another, and another, and 
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another. The space within was full of 
them. Fifty thousand dollars were in 
that hole. 

There was a moment of dead stupe- 
faction. Then, with a hoarse cry, the 
old man bounded forward, and fell 
upon his knees, clutching the gold. 
The carpenter paced slowly to the back 
part of the room. Some of them, half- 
weeping with terror and gratitude, 
would have seized him as he passed, 
but there was something in his de- 
meanor so cold and stern that their 
hands fell away. 

“ Gold ! gold!” shouted Elkanah, with 
frightful volubility, springing to his feet, 
red, greedy, horrible, with a bag in his 
hands. ‘Saved! saved! saved! Oh, 
the heavy, good gold! Gold at two- 
twenty in the market. A hundred and 
ten thousand dollars’ worth here—oh, 
more, maybe—more, more—why not 
more! Ah, hah! but I am saved! 
And proud—proud—proud! No war 
for me now. To the eternal pit with 
the heart-shattering country, that robs 
me of my money, my peace, my boys! 
Ah, but Ill have them back—they 
sha’n’t go. John sha’n’t go, nor Tom 
—TI'll disown ’em, and I'll curse them, 
if they try it on. No, they sha’n’t go. 
And I'll have George back, if he’s liv- 
ing—Tll track the States for him—TIll 
ransom him from the rebs, if they’ve 
got him. And Rupe—I’ll kill him if I 
find him—ah, hah, hah, hah! ”—he 
pealed with maniacal laughter. “ And 
here we'll live, all happy and free. 
Happy and free, with gold are we. 
Substitutes, if they draft us—oh, ho! 
oh, ho! And my old wife—where are 
ye, birdie ?—I can’t see ye in my new 
gold spectacles—she’ll have a new silk 
gown, heavy and rich—oh, two of ’em, 
if they don’t cost too much. And oh, 
my neighbors, but I'll be revenged—I’ll 
tramp on ’em! Oh, you half-Union, 
half-secesh curs!—but I don’t care 
which ye are, now. Only I'll pay ye 
back for your looks and whispers! Oh, 
the faces I’ve seen for a week back! 
They’ve got it rumored among ’em that 
the old man was going down; and oh, 
the coldness, the hanging back, the 
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sneers, the smiles, the looks, the whis- 
pers! But the old man’s up again, and 
I'll pay ’em back ;—for the old man’s 
up again, with gold, gold, sweet, sweet 
gold! Oh! what is better ?—nothing 
— nothing — nothing — nothing — noth- - 
ing ! ” 

He ceased, choking with his hungry 
fury, and in dead stillness, while every 
white and frighted face stared mutely 
at the other, he fell to kissing the bag. 
In the silence, a mighty blast of wind 
arose and sighed around the house with 
solemn suspiration, and from the other 
room, the wind-harp rang hollowly and 
loud, and failed in delicate and eerie 
spirit-music. Following upon the after- 
silence, came the voice of the carpenter, 
clear, scornful, and still. 

“Love is better than gold,” he said, 
slowly. 

The old man slightly started, turned 
very white, and shivered as the warn- 
ing voice smote heavily in upon him. 
It was but a spasm, and cou!d not be 
maintained with such as he. Already 
ashamed a little of his vulgar rapture, 
yet furtively hugging it in secrecy; his 
greedy feeling meanly creeping, yet lin- 
gering, in the refluent tumult of the 
noble elements which were so strong in 
him ; with a dim sense of how poor a 
figure he made with his new wealth 
and new-born avarice, in contrast with 
the august poverty and towering lov- 
ingness of the man behind him; con- 
scious, too, how much of love and 
gratitude he owed him, yet afraid to 
turn and face him, now;—he stood, 
silently, almost cowering, his face, like 
his soul, puckering, a red heat tingling 
and prickling over him, humiliated and 
ill at ease, with the heavy weight of 
money in his hands. There was an 
utter suspension of all sound and mo- 
tion. 

Suddenly the hush was broken by a 
hubbub of mingled laughter, stamping, 
children’s voices, and a rattling tattoo 
at the front door. 

“ Quick |” shouted Elkanah, starting, 
and tossing the bags into the cavity, as 
these evidences of the returning human 
world struck upon his ear. “ Quick! 
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the guests are arriving. Silence, all! 
Not a word of this. Hurry! Up with 
the panel again! Quick—the hatchet ! 
A broom to sweep this floor! Fanny, 
my robin red-breast, nota word. Silence 
all, So!” 

A minute’s activity and confusion, 
and the room had resumed its usual 
appearance. The gray Christ on the 
panel again shut in the bale and bless- 
ing of the gold. Composed and silent 
before it, as one to whom good and evil 
were the same, stood the carpenter. 
The family, relieved, though frightened 
still, had hurried to receive their guests. 
All was in a bustle of welcoming in the 
rooms beyond. But in the fire-lit cham- 
ber, while the carpenter stood solitary 
in the room adjoining, was Elkanah, 
also alone; and all to himself, his voice 
was booming. 

“ Better, better,—yes, love is better,” 
he said, again and again, “ But, oh!” 
he added at last, “ oh, that I could feel 
it as well as say it! Oh, unless some- 
thing happens to change me, that I 
could be as I was a little while ago, 
happy, happy, happy in my trouble, 
loving my old wife, my boys, my home, 
my country—and what every damned 
fool in these United States calls ru- 
ined!” 


IV. 


For the next hour there were con- 
tinual arrivals, and the house resounded 
with trampling feet, and talk, and 
mirth, and revelry, and the voices and 
noise of children. The first-comers were 
a large bevy of these little ones, girls 
and boys, convoyed by black servants, 
and gathered from half a dozen houses 
by Elkanah’s wagons, sent around for 
that purpose. Immediately upon their 
appearance, Daniel Snow, with assist- 
ants, came upon the scene, supplanting 
all the lamps with wax candles, red, 
white, and blue, and lighting with these 
patriot tapers every apartment, includ- 
ing that hitherto lit by firelight only. 

The children quite usurped one room 
to themselves with their games, and 
were there, here, and every where be- 
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sides. They made the house ring, while 
their fathers and mothers, sturdy farm- 
ers and country people, with their sons, 
daughters, and wives, made it rustle 
and roar. Amidst all, cheerful and com- 
posed, walked the carpenter, saying little 
to any one, and oftenest lingering near 
the children. 

The various members of the family 
took their part in the common enjoy- 
ment somewhat feverishly, unable to be 
rid of the thought of the strange stroke 
of fortune which had fallen upon the 
household. Perhaps the calmest of all 
was John, who, amidst the general 
merry-making, sat apart for a long time 
with his arm around Faulkner, all told, 
and nothing but affection between them, 
while the carpenter watched them with 
a loving eye. . 

Emily, singularly restless, bright with 
lovely color, gay with the gayest, but 
never staying long in one place, flitted 
from room to room. She never came 
near Faulkner, nor did he seek her. 
Occasionally she wandered near her 
husband, with coy, virginal glances, but 
always, though half-surprised at his 
look of silent kindness, she timidly 
hurried away. 

Amidst all, with grandiose virility, 
with mountainous gayety, with stormy 
jocundity, moved Elkanah. He felt 
somewhat dashed within, noticing that 
his wife, though comely and laughing 
still with the new life that had so inex- 
plicably come upon her, was again cold 
to him; and he knew that his behavior 
over the discovery of the treasure had 
much to do with her deportment. 
Touched by this sense, but still un- 
quelled, and a little hardened by the 
thought of it—sometimes, too, perplexed 
to observe a strange air of listening and 
expectancy which had come upon. her— 
he yet let his spirits rise to their Alle- 
ghany height, and kept them at that 
summit: till at last, up they went to 
the fathom of the soaring eagle, scream- 
ing in his joy at the arrival of Bob 
Toner, with his fiddle. O jolly Bob! 
O slim young man, with chubby, ugly, 
ruddy face that laughed all over, and 
immense shock of red hair, at which the 
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girls warmed their hands in fun, but lit 
their hearts in earnest—and had he 
been a Mormon, wouldn’t he have been 
in town! For all the young women 
round about were dead in love with 
Bob, and half Bladensburgh, and all the 
county far and near, were his conquest, 
only he was too wise and good to take 
it. Soul-warming, heart-enticing Bob, 
with fly-away coat, and trousers trimly 
set upon his killing legs, and waistcoat 
like the plumage of a bird of Paradise, 
and necktie made for murder! Bob 
entering, with derisive, doleful screech 
from fiddle of “ Maryland, my Mary- 
land,” and instantly the whole house in 
a yell of laughter, and every body run- 
ning, and Bob twenty deep in girls and 
women, with children clinging to his 
legs, and pounding him like fun for 
sheer jollity, and men crowding about 
holding their jovial sides, and old Elka- 
nah looming and bellowing above all, 
and hey! for a dance this very minute, 
to some blithe old tune of Liberty and 
Union! 

Into it they go, while the thunder of 
Sherman’s guns, all unknown to them, 
roars victory over the quaking hearts of 
rebels in captured Savannah, and the 
light of liberty and empire that shall 
not die, pours from the breaking clouds 
—into it they go to the tune of Yankee 
Doodle. Staunch Bob! Liberty and 
Union-loving Bob! They, the neither- 
hearted, who keep a rebel flag and a 
Union flag to hang out as either army 
comes, must this night kindle to their 
country, and dance to the grand old 
lilt, inwoven deep with jubilance, ran- 
tankerous defiance, proud Revolutionary 
fire, historic graves of grandsires, and 
the great name of Washington! Re- 
viving Bob! Inspiring Bob! They, the 
true sons and daughters of Maryland, 
steadfast through doubt and loss, shall 
feel the merry music pour sunshine and 
fragrance around their hearts, as they 
beat the floor with flying feet and souls 
aglow! O kindly, genial Bob, dancing 
like mad himself, and making one break 
and discord in the melody as he pats 
with the fiddle the back of old black 
Daniel, bringing in the tray, and deftly 
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resumes again, the excited dancers never 
noticing the break, but footing-it like 
angels, while Daniel thinks of the lost 
daughter, sold in slavery, that makes 
him wake in dreams in the dead nights, 
but soon shall meet him, free! O rous- 
ing Bob! fiddle like a fiery wind! fid- 
dle till the pulses lose their beat in 
music! till the windows clash and rattle 
in their frames, and the floor resounds 
with regular dull thunder! till the feet 
dizzy, and the arms toss recklessly, and 
coat-tails, skirts, and ribbons fluttering 
fly and whirl, and the red dancers dance 
delirious ! till the bright flags and tat- 
tered war-flag quiver on the wall! till 
all the odorous ground-pine garlands 
shake, and the immortal dark-green 
holly trembles i And Elkanah, standing 
solitary and removed, with fond heart 
swelling, and the big tears coursing 
down his cheeks, booms to himself 
amidst the noise—‘O that my son 
George would only come home, that I 
might dance again!” 

Suddenly, amidst the long-continued 
activity and din, down goes the music. 
At once all stop in tumult, then a ring- 
ing cheer, and the throng commingle 
joyously, wiping their heated faces, 
with universal laughter and multitudi- 
nous clamor of merry voices. And then 
the clink of glasses, and all in fresh 
commotion streaming away to the lower 
apartment, where Daniel Snow presides 
over a mighty bowl of prime old apple- 
toddy, and punch and wine, and Bob 
Toner gives the ringing toast: “Our 
hosts, our friends, sweethearts and 
wives, the soldiers and the sailors, and 
America, our country, forever!” Hip, 
hip! hurrah! Three stunning cheers! 

The sparkling and swirling tides of 
revelry were beginning to flow back 
upon the deserted rooms, when, Emily 
suddenly appeared in lovely agitation, 
her hand upraised, and hurrying light 
and color in her eyes and on her cheeks 
and parted lips. 

“Oh, quick!” she said, “ come quick, 
and see the prettiest sight you ever saw! 
Hish! Come softly.” 

Those who happened to be there—a 
few of the guests, Mrs. Dyzer, Tom and 
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Fanny, Faulkner and John—followed 
her on tiptoe across the passage, into 
the chamber we have so often called the 
fire-litroom. The door of the adjoining 
apartment was half open, and, obeying 
her hushing hand, they all stole quietly 
up and peeped in. There, in the full 
illumination of the tapers and the fire- 
light, sitting in a large oak chair near 
the centre of the room, was the gray 
carpenter, crowded all around and over 
with a murmurous buzz of children. 
Girls and boys, thickly clustering, dense 
around his knees, perched upon his lap, 
close to his sides, mounted upon the 
arms of his chair, climbing over the 
back, peering around the edges, twit- 
tering, chirping, laughing, humming, 
prattling all together. He sat quietly, 
rosily smiling, deep in children. They 
fluttered around him like birds, they 
bloomed around him like flowers, they 
wreathed around him like vines, they 
swarmed around him like bees. Close 
to his breast he held the little lame 
girl, Lilian. The tender light of heaven 
was on them all. 


The watching group stood breathless- 
ly, gazing with open mouths and eyes 


upon the lovely picture. No heart but 
was stirred. Emily had stolen softly to 
her husband’s side, silent, brooding upon 
the scene with parted lips, her face rapt 
and yearning, her white dress divinely 
tremulous, and lifting and falling with 
the tremor of her limbs and the palpita- 
tions of her bosom. John gazed, with 
clenched, drooping hands and bent 
head, his countenance surcharged with 
tender and melancholy gloom. 

“O my husband!” he heard his wife 
fervently murmur, “see how fondly he 
holds our little lame girl! See the dear 
children gathered all around him! Oh, 
lovely, lovely sight! ‘ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto Me’—it makes me 
think of that—‘ for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’ Oh, my divine Re- 
deemer—Oh, my Friend, my Saviour !” 

He gazed in silence for a moment, 
then, filled with strong emotion, he 
slowly and softly moved away, and 
paused in shadow with bent head, in 
the corner near the window which held 
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the harp. A slight movement passed 
through the group, and, without speak- 
ing, they stole on tiptoe from the 
room. Emily, still looking backward 
on the beauteous spectacle, retreated 
last. John remained in the shadow, 
brooding and alone. 

There was a flying step, a quick rustle 
near him, and Emily, pele and agitated, 
was close against him, by his side. 

“ John, John—Oh, my husband, save 
me!” she wildly whispered. “I love 
you only, my darling. Save me—save 
me from my danger—save me from my- 
self! Don’t let me wander from you. 
I will tell you all. You do not know— 
but I will tell you—oh, help me in my 
peril! And you are sometimes so in- 
different—and seem so hard an? cold— 
and then life drags heavily with me. 
Oh, my love, be true and tender to me 
—my love, my husband!” 

The stern and reticent man quivered 
with controlled emotion. 

“T try to be, Emily,” he faltered, after 
a pause. “That, I always try to be.” 

“ Save me, John!” she hurriedly im- 
plored, with springing tears. “My 
only love, do not be cold to me—do 
not let me wander from you! That 
good old man—that stranger—oh, I 
cannot tell you now—but three times 
to-night he has brought up my heart’s 
best feelings—he has recalled me to my 
best self--to my dear love for you, my 
darling—to my dead baby—to our little 
living one, my own husband! And 
when I saw him there with the dear 
children, and our poor bdby nestling in 
his breast—Oh, John, love me, and take: 
me back, close, close to you, my own 
husband, my first, my only love, my 
love forever! Save me—save me from 
myself, and never let me wander from 
you, in life or death —never let -me 
wander any more.” 

Silently he threw his powerful arm. 
around her, and drew her to his breast. 
With all her strength she clung to: 
him. His eyes were blind with drop- 
ping tears, but he felt her soft, warm 
bosom throbbing against his heart, and 
his veins thrilled through with light 
and sweetness. Gathering her closelier 














to him, he bent his face to hers. His 
lips were wetted with her sacred tears ; 
diffused with sad and gentle ecstacy 
throughout his sense, he felt the milk 
and cinnamon breath of his beloved, 
his wife, his own; and with the long 
and passionate holy kiss .of wedded 
souls, love, fortressed against doubt or 
temptation, was reborn. 


¥. 


They were gone, and the carpenter 
had left his swarm of children to their 
games, and now stood in the hallowed 
room. For the moment, he was quite 
alone. The guests, at the proposal of 
some stirring toast, had again all troop- 
ed away to the other side of the house, 
and were dense and joyous around the 
punch-table. The hour was wearing on 
to nine. The supper was to be at ten. 

As the gray man stood near the side- 
door, with a dreamy air of listening, 
the company began to drop in again by 
twos and threes. Presently, among 
them appeared the stately form of El- 
kanah. After him came his wife, 
flushed and palpitating, yet struggling 
to keep calm. She drew near the car- 
penter and sat down. From the distant 
rooms the jollity rang loud. 

“You are happy,” said the carpenter, 
calmly smiling, to his glowing and 
beaming host, who had advanced to- 
wards him, softly laughing, and rubbing 
his hospitable hands. 

“ Ay, am I!” responded the old man, 
with a burst’of glee. “Happy this 
night am I!” 

“T complete your joy,” said the car- 
penter, with composure, “Elkanah 
Dyzer, I bring you a Christmas gift. 
Your son George is coming here to- 
night, alive and well.” 

The old man reeled towards him one 
step, with paling visage. Mrs. Dyzer 
sprang up, laughing furiously, and clap- 
ping her hands. 

“He told me!” she cried. “ He told 
me my fortune! Better than yours, my 
Elkanah !—better than yours! My 
George is coming—coming home to his 
mother—coming, coming home!” 
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“He was wounded and taken prisoner 
at Fredericksburg,” resumed the car- 
penter, while they all breathlessly list- 
ened, some hushing the guests as they 
came in. “There he lost his left arm. 
He was kept in the rebel prison at 
Salisbury. He escaped at last, and got 
to Washington, helped on his way by a 
faithful negro, who stuck by him to the 
last, and is now a soldier in one of the. 
black regiments. He was very ill. I 
nursed him in the hospital.” 

With a gasp of passionate love and 
gratitude, Elkanah reeled forward an- 
other step, outstretching his mighty arm 
with open hand to the carpenter. For 
some reason the latter did not respond 
to the proffered clasp. He remained in 
his attitude of supreme composure, re- 
pellant, and serenely sweet. 

“O my God—my boy George!” ex- 
claimed the old man, tottering back, and 
dashing his hands to his forehead. “My 
George—my George! Where is he?” 
he suddenly cried with an electrifying 
burst, and face aflame—“ Where is that 
nigger? Bring me that nigger who 
saved my son—bring him here, that I 
may give him my hand, my heart, my 
all—that I may enrich him—that I may 
load him down till his back cracks with 
benefits! Bring him here—bring me 
that black American, whiter than God’s 
own snow against the white man’s trea- 
son to Democracy—bring him here, that 
I may give him—oh, my boy, my 
George; my saved and ransomed 
George; my son, my son! Where is 
he? speak!” he gasped—“ where is he 
now?” 

“T hear a step upon the path,” said 
the calm carpenter. ‘There is a foot 
upon the sill. Enter!” he cried aloud, 
and with his hand he struck the door. 

It flew open. With a spring a young 
man bounded in—wan, white under his 
tan, lit with excitement, his soldier’s 
overcoat falling from his shoulders, his 
manly figure clad in faded army-blue, 
his armless sleeve dangling beside him. 
With a cry, he dashed off his cap, his 
foot beat a loud appel upon the floor— 
and “mother! father!” he shouted, 
leaping to their arms. 
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Up went the stormy cheer that shook 
the holly, and to and fro the surge like 
ocean in his strength, and pouring in 
from every room the hurrying stream 
of men and women in tumultuous com- 
motion, and again and again the cheers 
that woke the dead rafters, re-bellowing 
from the hearts of Maryland! And still 
as death amidst that roar of emotion, 
George, with his one arm tight around 
his mother, his stump clinging to his 
father’s side, their arms girded fast 
around him, their heads all bowed in 
silent weeping ; John and Emily, white 
and tremulous, crowding near him; 
Tom and Fanny crying in each other’s 
arms close by; Faulkner, pale as mar- 
ble, near the door, upholding little 
Lilian that she might see; and all 
around the mad and furious throng, 
swaying, and prancing, and mingling, 
and cheering as if their hearts would 
break; till at last, George detached 
himself, with showering kisses on 
mother, father, brothers, sisters, and 


turned electric, glowing like fire, and 


at once the roar went down in a 
tempest of greetings, frantic kisses from 
the women, merciless hand-shaking from 
the men, and “ How are ye, George?” 
and “God bless ye, George!” and 
“Friend of yours, George!” and 
“You’ve waxed the rebels, George!” 
and “Bully for you, George!” and 
universal hullabaloo and thundering 
laughter, and at last a lull. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed George, still 
darted at by an occasional woman for a 
smacking kiss, and patted on the back 
by red-hot men—* coming home’s worse 
than a battle!’ By the Lord Harry! 
but you’ve made my arm ache, boys and 
girls! President’s levee’s nothing to 
it.” 

“His arm!” pealed Elkanah, swell- 
ing aloft, with the tears still in his 
eyes, and proudly smiling, “ His arm, 
O friends and neighbors! But not the 
one he’s given to his country. See, 
see!” he cried, lifting the half-empty 
sleeve of his son. “Look at this 
splendid trophy of my boy, haughtier 
than the blazon of conquerors and 
kings! The arm he gave to his coun- 
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try. O my dear son | "—he passionately 
embraced him. “ Soldier of Democracy ! 
bulwark of freemen! saviour of slaves ! 
while such as you are left, the republic 
never can go down!” 

He said it grandly, in a voice like the 
rich, bass shudder of organs, and a deep 
murmur, born from the sorcery of elo- 
quence, pulsed responsive through the 
throng. The old wife, with her silk 
apron to her face, stood, leaning on the 
breast of the carpenter, gently weeping. 

Suddenly, as the joyous commotion 
began again, she detached herself, and, 
with one more fervent kiss for George, 
flew away to the kitchen. Supper at 
ten, and every thing of the best; but a 
mother’s swelling heart must have 
something special for George. 

George himself, somehow, looked cu- 
riously uneasy, and if any one among the 
excited gathering had been cool enough 
to observe, he might have seen him 
glancing anxiously and often towards 
the serene carpenter. 

The latter still stood near the door, 
unmoved amidst the dit. 

“ And you,” said Elkanah, approach- 
ing him with big and aching heart, and 
almost weeping at his lofty and reserv- 
ed demeanor. “ You, who have come 
here, like our household fancy, old and 
gray, and been our light and blessing, 
and brought us back our son like Laz- 
arus from the dead, why do you stay 
outside the old man’s heart, that loves 
you almost to breaking, amidst all his 
joy—that loves you better than the old 
wife, or the boys, or any thing on earth 
now? Is it because of the gold? To 
the ditches with it—Ill scatter it on 
the highways before I'll lose you. Pray, 
don’t be angered with the foolish, 
wicked old man, that never knew, till 
you made him feel it, that love was 
better than money, or any thing beside ! 
O take me in to you! I never knew 
what it was to have a real friend before. 
The world will be cold to me when > 
you are gone. Heaven won’t be sweet 
without you, old youth, so old, so 
young, so good, so dear! See! I am 
foolish with my feeling for you! My 
heart is sweet and soft because of you, 
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for every living thing! I couldn't 
shoot a bird now, for the lovingness 
that’s in me. I couldn’t spade a worm 
out in my fields. No, no; I couldn’t 
harm a fly, my old heart’s so soft aud 
tender.” 

“Ts it?” rejoined the strange, gray 
man, in a-vyoice like ominous low 
thunder, “Then enter!” 

With his hand he struck the door. 
It opened with a shock that also closed 
it, and, as if shot in, a figure stood upon 
the floor. Trembling, drooping ; with 
bowed head; a dark slouched hat, be- 
neath which the face showed, lean, 
sharp, colorless, as if cut from white 
paper; a form attenuate, clad in dark 
civilian’s clothes; the arms piteously, 
helplessly rising, falling; imploring, 
despairing. The old man staggered 
back, gazed, glared, reeled forward one 
pace, swayed on his feet, lifted his 
clenched hands and dashed them down 
in air with a terrific yell; then stood, 
collected, livid, dumb. It was his rebel 
son, 

A stony silence smote the room. 
Suddenly, without warning, a black 
surge had swept in upon the general 
joy. All stood bewildered, motionless. 
Only George hurriedly whispered to 
Tom that mother did not know that 
Rupert was coming, and for God’s sake 
run and keep her back, for there was 
going to be a scene. The young man 
flew. 

In the frightful hush, some neighbors, 
who knew Rupert, softly advanced with 
sickly smiles on their white faces, and 
timorous glances, and entered the space 
between him and the old man, as if to 
greet him. 

“Back!” thundered Elkanah, out- 
stretching his terrible arm. “I am 
master here. Let none approach him.”. 

They fell away in terror. Some ac- 
tually turned their backs and fled. The 
space between the father and the son 
was vacant. 

It was too late or futile. Tom was 
down in agony on his knees. The 
mother was coming, running, between 
an opening lane in the throng, with a 
fearful cry as she saw her boy. White 
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as ashes she came, with frantic speed, 
but, as if some baleful magic guarded 
the approach, no sooner had she reached 
her husband, than she stopped, flung up 
her arms, reeled over stiff in swoon, and 
would have fallen like stone upon the 
floor, but that the carpenter strode to 
her side, and caught her as she fell—A 
dozen arms took her from him, and 
carried her away. 

“That is well,” said the dreadful old 
man in a hollow voice. “ We want no 
women here.” 

Livid, implacable, with pent-house 
shags of brows lowering over eyes of 
blue-hot steel, with teeth set hard, and 
puckered visage, and front of towering 
brawn, he stood confronting the wretch- 
ed being before him. 

“T feel as if the devil had suddenly 
brought me in a cup of tea,” he said 
presently, in sardonic, griding tones, 
like the harsh clang of distant falling 
brass. ; 

The hapless object on whom these gro- 
tesque words fell, feebly lifted his arms 
once, and let them sink again; then, as 
one resigning hope, drooped his head so 
low that his hat fell off, draggling his 
black, sweat-bedabbled hair over his 
shrunken visage, white as leprosy. 

George, pale to blueness underneath 
his swarth, cast a hurried, beseeching 
glance at the carpenter, as depending 
on him to make the intercession. The 
carpenter, moveless, rosy, unshaken, re- 
mained mute, in utter composure, with 
his eyes fixed on the old man. Unable 
to longer keep silent, George turned 
to his father. 

“Father,” he said, in abrupt, trem- 
bling tones, “for my sake, for all our 
sakes, forgive Rupert. Don’t be cruel 
—don’t be unnatural. He has suffered 
much. He was misguided—deceived ; 
he has entirely repented. Forgive him, 
I beg you. We were sick together in 
the hospital, and he is sick and weak 
still, Our good friend here nursed us 
both, like our own mother. We never 
can repay him for all his tender kind- 
ness. It was his plan to bring us here 
to-night. Father, I beseech you, forgive 
my poor brother.” 
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It was all that George could say. 
Feeble, despite its earnestness, it fell 
from the old man like a flattened bullet 
from the side of an iron-clad. Emily 
tried to come forward to add her plead- 
ing, but John held her back, knowing 
his father well, fully realizing the situa- 
tion, and convinced that words were 
useless, Every one else remained in 
sickening expectancy. 

“ How comes he here?” said Elka- 
nah, sternly pointing his finger at the 
cowering shape before him. “He isa 
rebel—why is he not also a prisoner ?” 

“ He has been released,” said George. 

“ By whom ?” came the savage interro- 
gation. 

“ By the man of all our hearts,” cried 
George, with sudden glow. “By the 
man with millions of haters, who him- 
self calls no man enemy.” 

“ Abraham Lincoln,” said the carpen- 
ter. 

A profound murmur pulsed through 
the room. 

“ Yes,” cried George, with gathering 
confidence, “by our President. This 
good friend here went to see him, and 
laid the case before him. He told him 
of our service to the country; he told 
him how Rupert had been led away; 
he told him of you, father, and all your 
devotion; of mother grieving for her 
lost boy—of all; and the President gave 
the order for Rupert’s release at once, 
and we brought him here.” 

A faint flush crept upon the old man’s 
contracted face, and, in a gesture of 
respect, he lowered his head to his up- 
carried hand, Then, with a powerful 
shudder, as when some mighty bull 
shakes the flies from his hide, he be- 
came erect, hard, and still. 

“T utter nothing against Abraham 
Lincoln,” he said, in low, reverberating 
tones. “He is my President. God 
bless him in his living, and in his 
dying, God bless him!” 

In the solemn, almost tender silence 
which ensued, the outcast gathered 
courage. 

“Father,” he faltered, in a weak, 
husky voice, “ forgive me! I do not ask 
you to receive me back again, but only 
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forgive me, and bless me, and let me go 
my lonely way comforted. I was fool- 
ish—I was young—” 

“You were not a boy,” interrupted 
the harsh old man. “ You are twenty- 
eight years old. You are not a child— 
you are a man.” 

“T know it, father,” he huskily fal- 
tered; “but I was young in feeling. 
You know you used to chide me for 
making life so unreal—for my romantic 
way of looking at every thing. It was 
in that way I looked at the rebellion. 
It seemed to me so right, so grand. It 
came to me in my folly like a great 
cauge. Father, I have learned differ- 
ently from bitter experience. I am 
wiser. Things look very different to 
me now.” 

“T should think they might,” rejoined 
the old man in a heart-quaking roar. 
“Three hundred thousand graves stud 
the land. Your work, and the work 
of monsters like you! Weeping and 
mourning in every household. Widows, 
orphans, childless fathers every where. 
The country in convulsion, and totter- 
ing on the brink of ruin. The land’s 
best and bravest, horribly shattered and 
mangled, hobbling about on crutches, 
or buried in bloody trenches. I should 
think things might look different! Sir, 
I am not your father, but your judge. 
You are a murderer!” 

The miserable creature covered his 
face with his hands. Hope died within 
him, and every breaking heart within 
the room, stricken to marble, and almost 
ceasing to beat in the iron silence, 
owned to itself that his case was hope- 
less. 

“Look at that flag!” pealed the old 
man, falling into a posture of formidable 
antique dignity, with his masterful arm 
stretched towards the wall. “It is the 
flag of mankind! To that, you, and 
your crew of vile liberticides, are trai- 
tors. What have you fought for? That 
the dandy might spit in the mechanic’s 
face! That the lord might insult the 
farmer! That the necks of the many 
might wear the yokes of the few! Some 
monarchy—some new, mongrel feudal 
hell on our Republican soil! That was 
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your cause, A fine glittering house, laid 
on sodden whites, and brutified blacks, 
squashed out of their manhood. Up 
aloft, your pirates’ murder-cloth, whose 
every flutter threw a pall upon some 
innocent household—and down below, 
in the putrid cellarage, our rotting pris- 
oners, our dead and mangled braves. 
A fine, fine palace for my lord, the 
. king! For this you have fought long. 
And now, success assured, you desert 
your work, and come here, and ask for- 
giveness! Oh, impudence without a 
name!” 

Conyulsed with fury, he paused, 
grinding his teeth hard. George,-half- 
dead with horror, sank on his knees, 
with his arm across a chair, his head 
flung down upon it, his empty sleeve 
dangling beside him. 

“T pass by—” the horrible voice, like 
sounding bronze, resumed—“I pass by 
the misery, the shame, the desolation 
you have left upon us here for years. I 
pass—” 

“Father,” said Rupert, lifting his 
head, with forlorn dignity—“ one word. 
I am too weak and ill to speak. Let me 
only say that my error and my crime 
came from my sense of duty; and, bad 
as my cause has proved to be, I joined 
it in all honor, and carried myself like 
a man and a soldier.” 

“‘ What was your service?” champed 
the old man. “Infantry? Cavalry? 
Speak, you devil!” 

“ Artillery,” gasped Rupert. 

“ Hah!” outburst his father, with a 
tremendous explosion, “I have seen 
your work, Twice have I been to bat- 
tle-fields. I saw the black and bursted 
bodies, torn and swollen, in the grisly 
hollows of Bull Run! I saw the corpses 
of my murdered countrymen, rent with 
shrapnel and shell, when I went groping 
for your brother, with eyes stung with 
dreadful tears, on the bloody terraces 
of Fredericksburg! What arm restrains 
me that I smite not the soul from your 
carcass! Go!” he thundered, with a 
mighty sweep of his arm, and eyes like 
blue, fierce fire—“ Hence, or I squelch 
you like a snake, beneath my feet! 
The curses of the living, the murrain of 
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the dead, blight you! You man with- 
out a country, man without a flag, go, 
skulk the earth like Cain! Back with 
you !—tread the roads worn by the 
flayed and bloody feet of our heroes. 
The mounds heave at you as you pass, 
and vomit forth their ashes and their 
bones upon you! The skeletons from 
which dropped the black flesh, dense 
with vermin, in the winter misery, the 
summer horror, of Andersonville and 
Belleisle, may they haunt your dreams! 
Off !—son without a father, man without 
a land—off with you, forever!” 

Bitterly weeping, Rupert fell away to 
the door. There was a slight and 
hushed commotion in the despairing 
room. Women, who had silently sank 
in dead swoon, were being noiselessly 
removed, Then all was still again, and 
for a moment there was a dread syncope 
and pause. 

The carpenter advanced with solemn 
and stately tread, composed and calm, 
but dilated to his fullest manly majesty, 
and, from brow to foot, he seemed all 
clothed with an august and strong illu- 
mination. Weakened by the recoil of 
his fury, and bracing himself with vio- 
lence to meet the one he felt to be his 
true antagonist ; looming in virile brawn, 
with massive, corrugated lion-face, and 
locked jaws, and eyes like orbs of fero- 
cious azure glow ; hard, savage, aroused, 
redoubtable as an embattled tower, the 
old man confronted him. Both were 
still. No words could paint the Titan 
sculpture of that moment. All heark- 
ened for the first immense crash of the 
expected duel.. All waited, with eyes 
strained in pain, for the gray stranger 
to speak; but his lips were firm, and, 
to the general surprise, he only, in utter 
silence, extended slowly his left arm. 

Every one turned. They were lead- 
ing in Mrs. Dyzer, and she was near. 
The extended arm received her, and 
those that led her retired. Silently the 
carpenter sustained her short and totter- 
ing step, till she paused near her hus- 
band. She stood, very quiet. Nota line 
of her dark dress quivered ; her wealth 
of unbound hair, streaked with reverent 
silver, streamed upon her shoulders ; her 
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face was gray and dead; her lifted eyes 
were like stone; her raised hands were 
clasped together; only her ashen lips 
ceaselessly moved in speechless implor- 
ing. In the long, soundless pause, it 
seemed as if heaven and earth were still. 
“ His mother!” said the carpenter. 
It was as if a shock struck the room. 
The brief speech had the effect of a 
thunderclap, and in a roaring inward. 
whir and overthrow, which never reach- 
ed the outward silence, every heart was 
bathed as with bright fire. Oh, how 
he uttered those words! They were 
electrifying. The stern energy, the 
melting tenderness, the divine depth of 
significance, the heart-shaking associa- 


tions that he threw into them, would | 


have reached a soul though housed in 
granite. Elkanah felt them to the very 
marrow of his bones. In one instant, 


his vigor of pride and fury was dis- 
solved, and he was cold. 

Slowly, without moving from his 
dreadful posture—slowly, while the 
pallid assemblage gazed with dry, hot 
eyes—the old man turned his head, as 


if the weight of all the world hung to 
it, till at last it became fixed, and his 
appalling gaze rested upon the ghastly 
countenance beneath hisown. She never 
spoke—speech was impossible; it had 
been like the effort of one bursting from 
death, for her to merely reach his side ; 
but without ceasing, her hueless lips 
moved in an agony of mute beseeching. 
Not a breath was heard ; not an eyelash 
quivered; the tapers burned unwaver- 
ing; the shadows slept upon the floor ; 
no leaf of the dense, branchy roof of 
holly trembled. The old husband, the 
old wife of many years, stood moveless- 
ly, their eyes locked to each other’s 
faces with a fixed regard. But in his 
soul, like the rush of remembrance to 
the drowning, was a hurrying stream 
of memories and images, the fond old 
days, the sweet, glad times of marriage, 
the cradle by the fire-lit hearth, the in- 
fant’s dimpled hand caressing the white 
nursing bosom, the young mother’s face 
thrilling with the divine joy of mater- 
nity, the baby’s shoe, the prattle, the 
tiny dresses, the light, the comfort, the 
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magic sights and sounds of home. All 
the weak, weak things that have power 
to shake the hearts of the mighty, came 
to him as he stood gazing at her. The 
moment was sublime. 

“ She pleads for her first-born,” said 
the carpenter, in low, clear tones, like 
soundless light upon the silence, and 
awful in the grandeur of their pathos. 

The old man’s visage gradually sway- 
ed away, and his large eyes, from which 
the flame had gone in glisten, rested 
upon the calm, lit face of the illumina- 
ted man before him. Efect, bent for- 
ward, he stood like a leaning column, 
intent upon the carpenter. 

In the silence, George, mad, wild, 
unknowing what was happening, sud- 
denly sprang up, though without noise, 
and in the pallid swarth of his fierce 
face, his lips curved open for some fiery 
utterance. A commanding gesture from 
the other, striking him mute upon the 
instant, also summoned him to his side. 
He came, with measured, clinging steps 
that dully struck the floor, and paused 
with down-bent head beside his sum- 
moner. Without haste, the latter took 
his empty sleeve by the extremity, and 
lifted it up before the old man’s eyes. 

“This pleads for him,” he said, sol- 
emnly. 

For a moment, he upheld the brave, 
pathetic sleeve, then let it fall. A~ 
strange and indeterminate stir went 
through the assembly, and, as if from 
the arrival of a new spirit among them, 
there was a change. 

Elkanah Dyzer was weeping ! 

He had not altered his attitude nor 
posture ; he still leaned forward, colum- 
nar ; but his head was bent, and the big 
drops, as from the eyes of some stricken 
deer, fell visibly to the floor. At once 
relief came to the pent bosoms of the 
throng, and from women’s eyes, and 
from men’s eyes unused to tears, the 
moisture began to flow. 

“Shall I add my pleading ?”—said 
the carpenter, in a gentle yet sovereign 
voice. “No! Not one word of weaker 
supplication from my lips. °Tis God 
Himself implores you in this mother’s 
heart and bosom yearning for her child 
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—this arm the soldier gave to his coun- 
try, not to destroy, but to restore.” 

A change had come upon him. The 
rosy color had died from his face in a 
clear splendor, and his form, regnant 
and masculine, was clothed with inspi- 
ration, as with a dazzling aureole. 

“T have dreamed a dream of my 
country,” he said slowly. “I saw her, 
angel of the cradle, mother of all that 
are, in her strength of loving beneficence 
to her many children, and to every 
member of the race of man. Out of her 
womb issued the armed soldier, cham- 
pion of her Democracy, savior of earth’s 
slaves. Not to rend my land in twain. 
No; but to bind anew, in love, her 
warring citizens, to unite the broken. 
ties of kindred, to give the brother to 
his earliest mates, to reconcile the father 
to the son, to restore the mother to her 
child.” 

The old wife lay clinging to her hus- 
band’s breast, and he, through all his 
obstinate height, was shaken and con- 
vulsed like one in some mute frenzy. 

“ Come hither, Rupert, unto me,” said 
the carpenter. “Come hither, my own 
dear boy!” 

The wretched being, who stood weep- 
ing bitterly, leaning against the wall, 
feebly staggered to his side. The 
staunch old savior threw his strong 
right arm around him, and with the 
other encircled the weeping Georges 

“T nursed them both together in the 
hospital,” he resumed, in a gentler 
strain. “Their cots were side by side. 
Isat between them. When father and 
mother forsake them, I will not cast 
them out. Equally they are mine. 
My life is in them. Elkanah Dyzer, 
receive thy sons! Thou, whom I learn- 
ed to love before I knew thee, and 
whose faults of nature are from stocks 
of virtue, receive from me this Christmas 
gift, more than all the riches of the 
world. Take back these loving broth- 
ers, two henceforth in one. Thou canst 
not refuse Me.” © 

The old man flung up his arms, tense, 
stiff, with a mighty struggle; his face, 
shrunken, colorless, seemed to blacken ; 
the old wife clung madly to his breast. 
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“ Lost—lost!” he gasped; “ dead— 
dead, forever.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and the 
sublimely tender voice, full-fraught with 
the deep music of eighteen centuries, 
sounded upon the silence. 

“For this, thy son, that was dead, is 
alive again; he was lost, and is found.” 

A rending struggle shook the old 
man’s frame; then, as one exhausted, 
his upstretched arms fell laxly down— 
down upon the neck of his rebel son. 
One instant only, they lay there flaccid- 
ly; the next, they gathered the first- 
born to his breast, and frantically he 
covered the pallid, sleeping face with 
moaning kisses and with tears. Yet, 
even as they all clung to him, his wife, 
his sons and daughters, and the voices 
of their love and weeping mingled with 
the sobbing of the room, he tore him- 
self away, as if with the last effort of 
his waning strength, to fling himself 
upon the breast of the carpenter. Ten- 
derly, and with a mighty clasp, the 
loving heart received him, and, witb 
their heads bowed upon each other’s 
shoulders, the two old men stood in the 
reverent silence, locked in each other’s 
arms. 

“Love!” said the gray redeemer, 
lifting his clear face, bright with death- 
less smiling, and wet with the sweet 
waters of immortal tears, “ Love—love ! 
That includes all. There is nothing in 
the world but that—nothing in all the 
world. Better than all is Love. Love 
is better than all.” 

The family, the guests, were throng- 
ing around him, yet not to listen or to 
gaze, but with his noble presence, his 
deep words in every heart, to unloose 
near him in silence, pierced with sob- 
bing, their passion of affection for each 
other. Each life that moment lived in 
an ecstacy of charity. Friends grasped 
each other by the hand. Neighbors 
forgot their petty feuds, their lurking 
enmities, and met in tremulous greet- 
ing. The ‘secret rebel struck hands 
with the tepid loyal, and both rose 
glowing into love of country. The 
daughter’s arms were round the 
father’s neck. The son was clinging to 
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his mother. Sisters were sobbing in 
their brothers’ embrace, and guileless 
lovers, unashamed, clasped each other 
in crying joy. Bright in holy shadow 
bloomed the graves of darlings. Deep 
in the spirit-air the fadeless fields un- 
rolled, the shining cities rose, the bells 
of heaven were ringing sweet and low. 
Till at last, upon the murmuring hush, 
the sacred tremor, the rapt and happy 
sorrow, the exaltation and the vision, 
came the innocent silver-laughter of a 
little child. 

It was the sweet return of Earth. In 
the immediate stir, the weeping grew 
louder, mixed with trembling, laughing 
voices; the figures began to mingle; 
the sound of feet awoke the floor; re- 
mark and response brake forth; a 
handkerchief was waved; another and 
another, and suddenly the air was full 
of snowy flags, all flying, flying, flying ; 
the faces began to toss and light and 
glow; the multitudinous voices arose 
upgathering like the sound of many 
waters; and one weak voice among 
them broke into a cheer, the signal for 
another from beyond; there was a whir 
swelling into a roar of commotion ; and 
at once, with handkerchiefs all madly 
waving, figures swaying, women leap- 
ing, orbic mouths and faces flaming, 
out burst the long-pent hurricane in 
frantic cheers. Cheers that jarred the 
rooms and clashed the windows; made 
the flags quiver on the wall, and the 
dense holly shower its scarlet berries, 
and drop its leaves; cheers that made 
Elkanah totter back, and fall in aching 
rapture on his Rupert’s neck, with wife 
and sons and daughters bunched tight 
about with interwoven arms—a solid 
grove of family affection tied moveless 
in the tornado-whirl around them. 
Cheers dizzying, redoubling, hoarsening 
into fury from determined lungs; the 
leaves down-flittering, specks of white 
from the ceiling dropping, the lights of 
the patriot-tapers wavering, the phre- 
netic flames of the hearth uproaring in 
the gale of gowns, the elements let 
loose, the joyous tornado rising into the 
delirious simoom for Rupert’s welcome 
home! And, hark! amidst the tre- 
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mendous incommunicable tumult, the 
wild bald-eagle scream of Bob Toner’s 
fiddle! And they dance—who hears 
the tune ?—it might have been a dirge ! 
—they dance like drunken seraphim— 
they dance and cheer—they stop the 
cheer to dance the harder—the family- 
group is moving away, all locked to- 
gether,—they dance, moving with it, in 
furious glad music, with sobs, with 
cries, with laughter—they prance, they 
caper, they plunge, they whirl, like 
meenads, like bacchantes, raving, raging 
—till, at last, all stream away together, 
leaping, bounding, through the door- 
way, across the passage into the apart- 
ments beyond, where in lessening tumult 
the dance goes on, and the room is left 
in solitude. 

There is a limping step upon the 
stairs, and in tottles little pigmy Lilian, 
blue-dressed and yellow-curled, drag- 
ging a big shawl, which she proceeds to 
endeavor to wrap around her. Present- 
ly enters old giant Elkanah, hurried, 
pale, trembling, with a strange look 
end light upon his face, and stares, 
craned over, with weak astonishment 
upon the doings of his grandchild. 

“God bless me! little one!” he 
stammers; “ what are you up to with 
that shawl ?—Where’s my best friend 
gone to?” 

“ Grandpa,” replies the mite, gravely, 
wrapping herself up with intense deter- 
mination, “what you said to uncle 
Rupert was horrid gollawash. And you 
told him to Go! And I went up stairs 
to get this shawl. And I had an azful 
hunt—auful. And then I found it. 
And I’m going along, too, with my 
dear uncle Rupert—this very minute.” 

“No, darling,” replied the old man, 
tenderly, forgetting to laugh, in his 
emotion, “ no, uncle Rupert is not going 
away—never. He’s going to live with us 
always.—But where’s Mr. Carpenter ?” 

“My goodness, grandpa!” said the 
little midget, ceasing to enwrap herself. 
“Not going! Then I'll stay my own 
self. But there’s been an awful change 
of front somewhere ! ” 

“ Lily, dear,” said the old man, weak- 
ly, bending down to her, “ can’t you tell 
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me where uncle Peter’s old Good Man 
has gone to? He’s not in the rooms, 
for I’ve looked.” 

“ Ain’t he, grandpa? Then I guess 
he’s gone back to heaven this very 
night,” she answered. 

“O my friend!” sighed the old man, 
rising to his feet with a burst of con- 
trolled and tender grief. “ My strange, 
best benefactor, could I but just once see 
you again! O my heart, my heart! so 
drained of all its blood, so full of light, 
so full of sorrow and gratitude, so full 
of gentleness and love! Could I but 
once look on your dear face—could I 
but once see you, even at a distance, 
again.” 

“Grandpa,” said the small, silver 
voice, “ wrap me up well in this shawl, 
for it’s cold, and take me out, for may- 
be, you know, he’s outside the door.” 

The old man feebly started, and, 
stooping, wrapped her in the shawl; 
and taking her up on his breast, where 
she affectionately nestled, weut out into 
the winter-darkness, grand and cold, 
and lit by many stars. 

For a moment, coming from the 
lighted room, they saw nothing in the 
vast, dim obscurity. Behind them, the 
noise of the revellers was loud, muffled 
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in the cloak of the frigid outer stfence. 
Presently, the dark swales of the farm 
became apparent, with clumps of vague 
bushes, and amorphous shapes of trees, 
rising here and there. Their eyes 
sought the path, which led away from 
the door, and curved over a sort of 
mound or hillock against the east, to 
bend again to the distant road. And 
there they beheld him. 

“ Look, grandpa!” said little Lilian. 
“T see him there.” 

The moon was coming up, though 
still below the horizon, and half the 
heavens were lit with an immense pure 
radiance. He stood upon the mound, 
looking toward them, enlarged in aspect 
by the frozen air, a grave and manly 
figure, darkly defined against that great 
light arising on the world. They gazed 
on him with straining eyes. Within, 
the glad noises of the joy of earth rang 
merrily. Without, was the form of love 
undying, moveless in icy darkness 
against the peaceful and tender light 
of God. A moment, and they saw him 
raise his hand in benediction and fare- 
well. The old man’s eyes filled with 
tears—the little child nestled low upon 
his breast. 

He was gone. 


“JUSTITIA.” 


A poor bruised statue on a Venice column, : 
Which has no grace, except the grace of name; 


And yet whose features, worn and sad and solemn, 
Put the long record of the past to shame. 


A battered face whose beauty has departed, 

An artist’s dream which had its ending here ; 
A hope which faded even as it started ; 

A joy which found fulfilment in a fear. 


But still, no time destroys what once was spoken, 
No years can alter the Divine decree ; 

Though Justice suffer, and her rule be broken, 
The day has come when Venice shall be free, 


Not now a statue, beaten by the ages, 
Not now a record of an evil Past: 
Her glory shall illumine all the pages 
Where the dark shade of tyranny was cast. 
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LIFE IN GREAT CITIES. 


L 


NEW YORK. 


Inpustry, Frucatiry— THEN PRosPERiry, 
WeattoH—Tuen Ant, Powrr-Tuen Luxury, 
CorrvurTion—THEN Ruiy ! 


Suc has been the story through all 
the ages: will such be the story in New 
York? Let us look at this vast city 
as it is to-day. Seven hundred and 
twenty-six thousand * human beings lie 
down to sleep on this little island, and 
rise up to—eat. And yet not one of 
them ever produces a grain of wheat or 
an ounce of food: thirty-eight thousand 
and fifty-six more females than males ; 
it follows that this number not only are 
not, bu’ cannot be, married. Yet, to eat 
and to love are the two controlling 
desires of man. Looking more close- 
ly, we discover, further, that four hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand one 
hundred and twenty-one of this people 
are not married—more than one half. 

It seems certain that God intended us 
to eat and to love, and yet, here is a 
population of nigh a million, which 
finds it exceedingly difficult to do either 
in an honest and legitimate way. Why 
are these people in so peculiar and 
dangerous a position ? 

The answer is most complex, and no 
two persons would give the same. But 
the principal reason is, that they do not 
wish to raise the food they eat; they 
prefer to use their wits rather than their 
hands. 

Not only are they without food, but 
the water they drink and waste is 
brought through great pipes of mason- 
ry forty miles long, from the Croton 
River; and sixty millions of gallons a 

-day come pouring into the city; for 
which they pay annually about one 
million dollars money of the realm. 


* In 1860—805,658. In 1865—726,386. Now 900,000. 


Add to this the interest on the cost of 
the works ($30,000,000), and we have 
the cost of water, per year, about three 
millions of dollars. This is not all:— 
some seven thousand* licensed grog- 
shops dispense every drink known to 
man, except water :—and at what cost ? 
It is not easy to say exactly; but as 
there are three million gallons of whiskey 
brought to the city yearly, and as there 
are imported into it wines, brandies, 
tums, cordials, &c., &c., to the amount 
of $6,092,000; teas to the amount of 
$11,116,623; coffee to the amount of 
$19,732,381 ; it follows that this people 
do not go dry. The figures show that 
one fifth of all our imports are of this 
luxurious character. 

Let us try to approximate the cost of 
these little foxes. There are 150,000t 
families in the city ; allow to each— 

. Tea and coffee, #1 per week,....$150,000 

Wines and Whiskies, 2 = o+002300,000 

TOb2000,..0..+000+ee0.  .4464800,000 


Bugles, (under which = a ribbons, &c.,) 
$2 per week,.....300,000 


$1,050,000 
and we have a sum of over $52,000,000 
per year, or about $350 to each fam- 
ily, for what may be called luxuries, 
superfluities, or—worse. 

Hating is a fearful thing, and is 
becoming fearfully difficult; and yet _ 
every one of those seven hundred and 
twenty-six thousand (with exceptions) 
has an implicit faith that food is com- 
ing into his or her mouth daily, while 
they produce no eatable thing. Such 
faith is a miracle ! 

Wheat and flour are grown and made 
in Genesee, and Minnesota, and Mis- 


* Including Kings, Queens, and Richmond Coun- 
ties, 
t Census in 1860—-148,658. 
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souri, and Maryland; and four million 
barrels of flour, and nine million bushels 
of wheat, get to the city of New York 
every year. And, moreover, there is not 
an ox in Texas, a hog in Illinois, a 
grouse in Wisconsin, a smelt in Maine, 
a potatoe any where, which may not 
arrive at the felicity of being devoured 
by one of the great mob of citizens 
whose chief happiness it is to live in 
New York city. 

By avast combination of force and 
genius, this food is got from all quarters 
of the earth, and is put into the mouths 
of these New Yorkers every day ; filling 
them with strength and life; and yet 
most of them hold it to be no miracle 
at all! 

Allow a pound of flour per day, and 
half a pound of meat to cach person, 
and we have— 

265,000,000 Ibs. flour, at 7 cts.,.......$18,550,000 
132,000,000 Ibs. meat, at 15 cts.,..+.. 19,800,000 
$38,350,000 
less by fourteen millions than we 
have estimated for the four luxuries just 
before mentioned. Yet every one knows 
that these last are the great staples of 
life; the others mere nonsense! “ If we 
cannot have both luxuries and comforts,” 
saith the witty man, “ give us the luxu 
ries |” ; 

How does all this food get here? Ah, 
that is a question! In Europe they used 
to say, “‘ All roads lead to Rome.” Here 
we say, “ All roads lead to New York.” 
Thirty-two thousand miles of iron rails 
stretch out over the continent, from the 
piney woods of Maine to the golden 
hills of Colorado, and on them, night 
and day—night and day, in storm, in 
sunshine, in heat, and cold,—the iron 
horse drags his monstrous loads, all of 
which centre in New York. Then, from 
the beautiful bays and rivers of all New 
England, from all the shores of the 
Atlantic, come out sloops, and schooners, 
and ships with snowy sails, which the 
good winds blow to New York; and 
upon every “raging canal,” dull old 
boats, with capacious insides, slowly 
_but certainly float to New York. 

And then what ?— 

Washington and Fulton Markets are 
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disgraceful spots, certainly ; but they are 
the great distributing centres for the 
food of the city. From the hour of 
three in the morning, until the shades 
of evening hide their filth under its 
darkness, a throng of carts, wagons, and 
trucks, crush, .and collide, and swear, 
until they get at this food; which they 
then whirl away for the breakfasts and 
dinners of those countless thousands. 
And this is what goes on every day in 
the year. 

Think for a moment of the force and 
genius necessary to bring this steady 
miracle to pass; and remember that 
these railroads have cost some fifteen 
hundred millions of dollars, and these 
ships and boats as many millions more. 
Think, too, of the thousands and thou- 
sands of heads and hands, always at 
work to get these New Yorkers fed. 

How is it paid for? Thisis another 
vast and mysterious question. Remem- 
ber that the smartest men and women 
get to great cities, and that their dex- 
terity is great; that they are inspired 
with a profound and persistent desire to 
get other people’s money. Eleven hun- 
dred different trades, professions, or oc- 
cupations, appear in the Business Direc- 
tory; all of which go to make up a 
decent average man or woman of New 
York. The world has moved very far 
from Father Abraham—has it improv- 
ed? These professions range from judges 
on the bench to vermin-exterminators ; 
from great publishers to masonic em- 
blem-makers, of whom there is—one. 
Drinking is the first, and foremost, and 
most vivacious. 

In the wine and liquor business are some.. 


Equal in numbers, the clergy,....-...+00 556 

But there are two classes whom we 
will venture to mention, who seem an 
integral part of modern society. There 
are some fifteen ‘hundred professional 
thieves in the city, not counting the 
aldermen and councilmen. These men 
eat, and in some cases grow rich. A 
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retired thief, named Fox, died within a 
short time in Brooklyn, and one is now 
living in the city, both of whom amass- 
ed fortunes of $60,000 or $70,000. It 
seems to be a good business, and the 
men engaged in it are very capable. It 
is easy to see how they pay for their 
food. 

The other class is the prostitutes. The 
number of abandoned women known to 
the police is small, less than three thou- 
sand; but this does not express the 
numbers who get their food in this 
way. Accuracy is not possible, but the 
estimates range from twenty-five thou- 
sand, upward. Distressing and danger- 
ous as this is, it is still more distress- 
ing and dangerous in such cities as Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Edinburg, and Glasgow. 
There the streets reek. A serious ques- 
tion is now forcing itself upon public 
attention: Shall this class continue to 
spread disease broadcast in the com- 
munity, or shall it be put under medical 
supervision? It is a most urgent and 
most perplexing question. But we see 
after what fashion some twenty or thir- 
ty thousand women earn their bread. 

The merchant dominates all. To-day 
he is the prince of New York. Time 
was when the great lawyer remained in 
his office in dignified seclusion, when 
science or learning dominated trade. 
But, to-day, lawyer, doctor, professor, 
preacher, artist, bow before the mer- 
chant. He controls money and dispenses 
patronage. Sitting in a dingy count- 
ing room of South-street, he sends his 
ships to the farthest cities, he brings 
thence the goods or the luxuries of the 
world. He makes New York intoa vast 
Bazaar or Market, where all may and do 
come to buy and sell. Figures tell 
their story : 

The tonnage entering and leaving 
the port for the year ending January 30, 
1866, was 5,206,210. And this means 
so many tons of merchandise brought 
here or carried away. The Custom- 
House returns for the year 1865 exhi- 
bit— 


The seventy-one banks of the city. 
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comprise a capital of $85,000,000; and 
the daily business at the Clearing-House 
is some $100,000,000, and has been ag 
much as $175,000,000, in one day. 

Business has lost its old character of 
substantial respectability, and now par- 
takes largely of speculation. It is most 
hazardous, most engrossing, most de- 
structive of life, and health, and happi- 
ness, You bet on the rise or fall of 
merchandise, or on the solvency of 
thousands of buyers. If you lose, you 
fail; if you win, you are a millionaire. 
In such a state of affairs it is easy to see 
how the morals of business gradually 
and surely deteriorate. 

Manufactures, It must not be sup- 
posed that buying and selling is the 
sole business of New York. Besides this, 
there is a vast beehive, where men work 
and produce every thing except food. 
Away from the line of Broadway, and 
the trading streets, there is a perpetual 
din and whirl and drive of machinery, 
which goes on producing, producing, 
producing—spurred forward by the de- 


~sire for wealth and the divine instinct 


of industry, become frantic. Work never 
ends, and its results are vast. In the 
year 1860, 4,375 establishments produ- 
ced $159,107,369. They employed 90,- 
204 men and women, to whom they 
paid $28,481,915—average, $315—and 
used a capital of $61,212,754. 

No one will suppose that here “all 
the men are brave, and all the women 
virtuous ;” but some may fancy that all 
are rich. Let me make a few brief 
statements, The year 1863 was a pros- 
perous one, equal or above the average. 
In that year the incomes of New 
Yorkers, as returned for taxation, and 
preity fairly too, showed but eighteen 
thousand and thirty-four persons who 
had incomes above $5,000. Five of 
them reported above $500,000, and one 
$1,848,637. The great majority live on 
incomes of less than one thousand dol- 
lars. Only fifteen thousand persons oc- 
cupy @ whole house, and 480,386 live in 
tenement houses: of these 15,214 live, 
or rather rot, in cellars, They are the 
underground tribe—pariahs, outcasts— 
enough to make a large city! And 
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further, 52,258 out-of-door poor were 
relieved by charity in the year 1865. 

And yet—and yet every body wishes 
to come to New York, and nobody 
wishes to go away from it. 

The whole taxable property of the 
city,* according to the assessor, was near 
$609,000,000—about $840 to each per- 
son; upon which taxes to the amount 
of $18,203,952 were paid ; some twenty- 
five dollars to each man, woman, and 
child. Several millions of this it is 
computed were stolen; but of that fairly 
spent, look at what is necessary to make 
this people behave themselves : 





Police department,......-.ss+eeesees $2,211,556 
Salaries and expenses of courts,...... 649,961 
Juvenile Asylum,......------e+eeees 50,990 
Almshouse, &€.,......sscececcseccees 988,450 

$3,900,957 


Why do people go on so badly, and 
spend such vast sums as this? Possibly 
the police reports may help to show. 
The report for the quarter ending 
January 31, 1867, states, that over one 
fourth of all arrests were for intoxica- 
tion, and one half of all persons arrested 
were born in Ireland. The vice and 
crime of New York, therefore, express 
her own wickedness; but also include 
a frightful amount imported from the 
other side of the water. But all this 
ignorant and vicious class are allowed 
to vote, and to elect judges and what 
not, and they are now bent upon having 
free rum; forgetting that all the cost 
has to be paid for out of their poor 
earnings, in increased rents and dear 
food. 

Religion. We see how merchants, 
manufacturers, thieves, &c., win their 
bread. The three “learned professions ” 
live by trying to cure or alleviate the 
miseries men inflict on themselves, or on 
one another. They are entitled to fair 
wages for doing this, and to our pro- 
foundest thanks. A few lawyers—a 
very few—have incomes of from twenty 
to fifty thousand dollars; but—to get 
these they have worked years, have 
sacrificed enjoyment, have shortened 
their lives. The greater number secure 





* In 1865. 
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something between one and three thou- 
sand dollars. Physicians get nearly the 
same, though the extremes are not so 
great. The clergy are paid from $2,000 
to $8,000 a year, and on the whole live 
well. But they fail to enjoy such a 
measure of health as so serene an occu- 
pation should secure. In a commercial 
city like this, a class of men who do not 
attempt to “ make money,” whose lives 
are reflective rather than active, whose 
thoughts are of another world rather 
than this, might easily be undervalued, 
if not despised. That they are not, 
speaks well for them, and well for the 
people; it would seem to show that 
Gold is not God—not yet ! 

The witty Frenchman has said—“ In 
America they have invented two hun- 
dred religions and only one gravy!” 
We have in New York three hundred 
and fifty-three churches, nearly every 
sect known to civilized man. The 
average members in some five of the 
leading sects, is three hundred and 
twenty; which seems to show a reli- 
gious population of but 112,960 persons. 
These, however, represent families, and 
a population probably of some 224,774 
—which, however, is only about one 
fourth of all. It has been stated that 
the religious destitution of New York 
is greater than that of Pekin;* yet 
the problem of how to induce people to 
go to church has not been solved here. 
The richest and leading sect in the city 
has seats for 110,750; but has an 
average attendance of :only 28,613.+ 
This seems to show, not that we want 
churches, but people to go into them. 

The material masters the spiritual 
here also, and the great worldly prizes 
are not in the church. ' Where, then, do 
we look for the great, strong, worldly 
men? Certainly not in the church— 
certainly not in the ranks of those who 
follow a meek and lowly Master. In- 
deed, the meek and lowly men do not 
abound in a large city—not in America 
at least. 

Schools, In every quarter of these 
United States exists such a determina- 


* Dr. Sutphen. 
t Census of 1860. 
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tion to be “ educated,” as amounts to a 
passion. The Irish element in this city 
is thoroughly imbued with it, and has 
taken possession of the school-boards— 
perhaps for pelf—but mainly to obtain 
for their children the very best educa- 
tion they can get, at the expense of the 
city ; under a mistaken impression that 
it costs them nothing. This is the class 
which readily assists at, if it does not 
urge, the introduction of a higher and 
higher range of studies; and the child 
of the day-laborer rejoices in the pros- 
pect of passing through the Free College, 
and being President of the United States, 
while his father may shovel dirt into 
the offal-carts of the street. This insures 
a great deal of present confusion and 
discontent; but I am assured that the 
end, when we reach it, will be something 
quite surprising. It appears that, in 
1866, there were 268 schools, which cost 
$2,377,928; and that there were taught 
in them 206,209 pupils of various ages, 
sexes, and colors. They were taught 
English studies in variety, French, Ger- 
man, Latin, Greek, and mathematics. 
At the Free College every child may 
arrive at a reading of Xenophon in the 
original Greek, and at a comprehension 
of the calculus. While they are taught 
all this, and are stimulated by an ardent 
emulation on the part of teachers as 
well as scholars, not one line is taught 
of the laws of health, the duties of ma- 
ternity, or the morals of property ; and 
of these the teachers are believed to be 
as ignorant as the children. And this 
is going on in a city, where, to-day, five 
hundred lawyers can be hired for one 
half the wages of a good journeyman 
carpenter! It is a curious and most 
novel phase of modern civilization. I 
have authority for saying, no American 
boy now learns the mechanical arts, if by 
any possibility he can live otherwise; 
and that almost wholly these pursuits 
are filled by foreign-born men. There 
are in the State 49,597 clerks (pay, $2 to 
$3 a day); 11,754 masons (pay, $5 a 
day). 

Libraries, public and private, are on 
the increase; but two only are yet 
remarkable for number of books—the 


one, the “ Astor,” a free gift of John 
Jacob Astor and his son, which now 
contains some 150,000 volumes; and 
the other, the “ Mercantile,” the produc- 
tion of the young men of the city, 
which has a collection numbering some 
80,000 to 90,000 volumes. Both are 
much frequented. 

The one finest, grandest, and most 
beautiful thing yet accomplished by 
this people, is the Central Park ; which 
in a few years has been converted, from 
a slough and desolation, into one of the 
most striking pleasure-grounds in the 
world, where soft grass, green trees, 
and gay flowers, attract poor and rich 
in crowds. Eight years ago this spot 
was one of the foulest and most un- 
sightly that could be seen any where; 
now it is one of the most delightful. It 
must be admitted, that all this has been 
accomplished with an unlimited, almost 
lavish, expenditure of money—which 
none begrudge, because all contribute 
and all enjoy—and this explains the 
swift and marvellous change which has 
been wrought. Ten millions of dollars 
will not quite cover its cost.* 

Here thousands and thousands of the 
poor resort, to get their only taste of 
nature, their only breath of sweet air, 
their only forgetfulness of brick walls 
and squalid quarters; and here their 
poor, pale, sickly little children catch a 
glimpse of Paradise. 

This, however, is not the only amuse- 
ment of this goodly town. Theatres, 
concerts, opera-houses, minstrel per- 
formances, free waiter-girls and costly 
beer, allure the pleasure-seekers in every 
quarter ; and any thing in the shape of 
entertainment is sure of a crowd of 
citizens or strangers. They pay well; 
for it seems that about seven millions go 
out of the pockets of the people into 
the pockets of the managers every year. 
Think how much dreary wit is paid for, 
how much cheap stuff is sold high ; and 
consider what better can be done. 

In the year 1648, over two centuries 
ago, lots on the Great Highway were 
laid out and given to the Dutch 





*Cost of ground; $5,028,844; of construction, 
$4,986,035. Dec. 31, 1866. 














settlers; and Martin Crigier got one on 
the west side opposite the Bowling 
Green. The fort was then on White- 
hall-street, and just above Martin was a 
burying ground—but nobody was will- 
ing to live above that. If Martin’s ghost 
revisits us—and I do not doubt it—he 
sees on his pasture-lot tall warehouses, 
which rent for $30,000 a year; above 
him is Trinity Church, almost the only 
fine piece of architecture in the city— 
and it nothing remarkable. Then if he 
comes to the 7” Schaape Wytie, or sheep 
pasture, he will find a lane called Wall- 
street. Dare he enter at number 13? 
A fearful sound proceeds thence—it is 
the yelling of human voices, In a large, 
handsome room several hundred well- 
dressed men—they are not savages— 
gray heads and downy chins together, 
are struggling and shouting—it is fear- 
ful. Is murder about to be done? Not 
at all—it is only some gentlemen buying 
and selling “ Erie.” They are a private 
party of the best-natured fellows in the 
world, who pick up a precarious living 
by pretending to be “ bulls” or “ bears” 
for the moment. A keen susceptibility 
to the abstract idea.of Truth is not 
thought to prevail there; but if they 
are indeed bulls and bears, and if 
animals have no souls, is it not unrea- 
sonable to look for it ? 

There is no stranger sight in this 
whole city, none stranger in the uni- 
verse, than this Board of Brokers. 
That so many men, of good manners, 
and good character, and gentle aspira- 
tions, are found to be most anxious to 
pay money to be allowed to do this 
business, is startling. It is almost im- 
possible to keep their numbers within 
bounds. 

The ghcst will care little about the 
superb hotels which are planted along 
Broadway, because ghosts need no din- 
ners and have no five dollars a day to 
pay for food and lodging; but he may 
stop for a moment to look at a tall 
white marble block, which a poor and 
once despised Scotch adventurer has 
built for the use of his newspaper, now 
pretty well known as the “ Herald.” 
This has grown steadily and persistent- 
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ly until it is worth to the owner about 
a quarter of a million of dollars a year ; 
and it has done this without any 
politics, or any principles, or any litera- 
ture; purely out of work, and pluck, 
and audacity, and the keenest sense of 
the wants of the medium or lower 
classes of society. It is a vast success 
—which men worship. 

Farther up, above the glitter of the 
superb jewelry-shops of Tiffany and 
Ball & Black, another white marble 
block will attract his eye. He cannot 
get in because the doors are choked ; 
but through the great windows of plate- 
glass, he can see crowds of women with 
anxious, greedy eyes, faces bordering on 
insanity, apparently worrying long lines 
of pale young men. These young men 
keep them at bay by piling up barri- 
cades of “drygoods,” of every shade 
and pattern ever produced. Those 
anxious women do not wish to hurt 
those pale young men; they only wish 
to get clothes to cover their nakedness. 
This is “ Stewart’s ”—a spot better known 
to the female mind of America than the 
graves of the Fathers or the shrines of 
the Saints. Harper’s Bazar states, that 
over $300,000,000 are spent yearly for 
drygoods in these Tnited States; and I 
say that the women of New York get a 
very large share of this substitute for the 
fig-leaf, which mother Eve first tried. 
But I venture also to say, that the 
amount of misery, actual torment, to 
the female mind, growing out of the 
fact that man is an unclothed animal, 
ig beyond the computation of Pierce or 
Davies. It was once believed, and may 
still be believed by some, that labor- 
saving machines do save labor. It is 
not so; for this day there are twenty 
varieties of most wonderful sewing- 
machines, each of which will do the 
work of fifty hands, and yet it is almost 
impossible for American women to get 
themselves clad. Then—oh, Messrs. 
Harper, why would you do it ?—every 
week is produced a new crop of bon- 
nets, and mantles, and peplums, and 
skirts, and bosoms, and backs, and 
sashes, and ruffles, and flounces, and 
plaits, and—what not beside? These, 
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every woman has got to have—think of 
it! must choose what her particular 
style of beauty most needs to make it 
more ravishing; and not only has she 
to choose—a terrible mental strain—but 
to find some other woman to make 
them all. The wardrobe, which was 
once a single garment of a single piece, 
is now fifty garments each of fifty pieces. 
Can we wonder that our women fade 
young ? that their souls are distracted ? 
We cannot—we do not. Alas! alas! 
Martin Crigier’s ghost will wander 
along between the superb houses of 
Fifth avenue, and no doubt will dis- 
cover, in some way, that things are not 
as in his time, but that a roof to cover 
one costs somewhere from $40,000 to 
$200,000, and even then fails to secure 
perfect bliss. Butif he gets into this 
throng of carriages and people, which 
concentrates at Fifty-ninth street and 
Fifth avenue, he may get crushed. No, 
he is a ghost; and he will look on and 
wonder at the lines of well-dressed peo- 
ple and prancing horses that are enter- 
ing the Central Park. He will see few 
Dutch faces, but many Jewish noses; 
and he will see “ bulls” and “bears,” but 
they are not the kind he used to shoot 
here ; they are simply the wild animals 
of the Stock Board. Martin will return 
to heaven thanking his Maker that he 
lived here two centuries ago, if he is at 
all the reasonable ghost I take him to be. 
The People. What is the effect of a 
great metropolis upon the people who 
live in it? New York has hardly a 
character or a habit. How can it have ? 
when between the year 1851 and 1863 
were landed on its wharves over two 
million and a half of human creatures ; * 
and in 1866 two hundred and thirty- 
three thousand five hundred more.t 
Besides, to the city swarm also the 
active, the hopeful, the grasping, the 
despairing, from every part of our own 
land—all ready to try their luck, or 
their skill, at the great wheel of life. 
All are stimulated to the utmost; the 
prizes are few but great, the risks 
heavy, the temptations strong. These 
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tell upon character. The men (who are 
ambitious arid mean to win, and who 
never give it up) wear a bold, adventur- 
ous air; they dress well, eat well, and 
spend money freely, when they have it. 
Their grasp is powerful; they do not 
fear to undertake great enterprises, or 
to incur any amount of responsibility. 
When they fail—and they almost all do 
fail—they get up and try again, or— 
they go to the dogs. They are not 
troubled with diffidence or conscience, 
and ambition dominates soul. They 
love great houses, and fine upholstery, 
and fast horses, because these are the 
mint-stamp of success; but about art, or 
literature, or science, they know little, 
though some few ere beginning to 
believe there may be something in 
them, though just what it is, is quite 
vague. If they have any idea except to 
be millionaires, it is to combine in some 
way Cash and Christianity; and thus 
produce a cross between Saint Francis 
Xavier and Commodore Vanderbilt. So 
far it has not been done. 

The great men no longer seek in 
politics, literature, art, or science, a field 
for the greatest talent. No prizes are 
comparable to those which commerce 
offers, and railways insure, and we must 
look for the greatest grasp among the 
Cornings and the Stewarts, the Forbes’s 
and the Lows—the Vanderbilts and 
the Ogdens of to-day. 

The women are not unlike the men— 
handsome, stylish, courageous, and some- 
what reckless. They love clothes, and 
jewels, and operas, and “ society ;” but 
no one chooses to remain in her own 
circle, or among her own people, so long 
as there is a class or a society which 
seems to be above her. She is therefore 
restless and racked. She fears the frown 
of Mrs. Grundy, and must live in the 
enchanted region bounded by Madison 
square, Fourth and Sixth avenues; be- 
yond this is outer darkness, Within 
this limit rents range from two to ten 
thousand a-year, and life is scaled up to 
that expenditure. How it is done, how 
people who have incomes of four thou- 
sand a-year manage to spend fifteen, no 
one tells. It is a secret, but it is done. 
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The woman of the “ best society ” has 
nothing to do but spend money, and 
she does nothing else; she is absolutely 
without occupation, except the business 
of “society.” She knows a little French, 
a little German, a little music, a little 
poetry, a very little housekeeping, and 
a vast deal of dress. But of herself, of 
the relations of mind and body, of the 
laws of health,—diet, air, exercise,—of 
maternal duties, of the natural sciences, 
absolutely nothing. And yet her edu- 
cation has cost from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred dollars a year! 

I have alluded to maternal duties: so 
little are they understood or appreciated 
—asI learn upon competent authority— 
that large numbers of the best families 
find relief from them in the services of 
skilled experts—one of whom lives in 
one of the most superb mansions of the 
city, and has amassed a fortune of half 
a million. 

“ Society” is constantly shifting— 
it is a kaleidoscope. Few, if any, of 
the leaders of ten years ago remain; 
all are gone—gone, and none know 
whither, or care. “Society” is too 
eager, too busy, to stop and drop a tear 
upon ruined fortunes or blasted hopes. 
“ Let the dead bury their dead,” is its 
motto. 

Marriage is becoming more and more 
difficult, if not impossible; and its con- 
trary more and more common. The 
streets are thronged with beautiful girls, 
lovely as peach-blows ; but they desire 
to begin life with all the elegance and 
expenditures to which their mothers 
have used them; and as men do not 
exist with purses long enough to marry 
them, and as the’e is no market to 
which they can be carried, the prospect 
is dismal. 

The other extreme, the opposite and 
complement of the “best society,” is 
to be found in Water and Cherry streets, 
where men, women, and children crowd 
into reeking cellars and holes of the 
earth ; without fire, without food, with- 
out beds, without hope of man or God. 
Fifteen thousand of this class! Between 
these extremes come the great body of 
common people who live decently, eat 
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well, work hard, and secure a fair 
measure of worldly comfort. 

This, then, is what the eleven hun- 
dred occupations of the city (not count- 
ing horse-racing) produce: a few very 
rich, many very poor, neither very hap- 
py; and the great mass, neither rich 
nor poor, neither happy nor wretched. 

The children—200,000 of them—have 
the hardest of it in this great city. 
Shut .up in houses and narrow yards, 
they can neither shout, nor run, nor 
climb, as they do in country-pastures 
and leafy woods; their lungs are never 
filled with sweet-hay-smelling air; they 
never catch fish, or find birds’ nests, or 
seek wild flowers, or build huts, or 
make gardens. How can they, then, 
have that natural, free, healthy, full 
development which makes great men 
and women? What is the consequence ? 
We see it, in that great cities go to 
decay when the fresh blood of the pas- 
tures does not flow into them; we see 
it in the spare bodies, and pale faces, 
and weakened digestions, and sensitive 
nerves, of city-children ; and we see it 
in the awful mortality which sends one 
half of them to the grave before they 
reach the age of five years. It is so 
among the best of them—with those 
who live in good houses, who eat good 
food, and have tender parents. How is 
it with those who have none of these, 
who are neglected, wretched, and ill- 
treated, from the day they are born? 
Thirty thousand of this kind, between 
the ages of five and twelve, exist in this 
city *—and sixty thousand of all! A 
significant fact—rather. 

Two things it is worth while to 
understand. One is—the irresistible 
tendency to concentration which prevails 
in all civilized States. It shows itself 
in that Boston drains Massachusetts, 
Chicago Illinois, Cincinnati Ohio, St. 
Louis Missouri, and New York drains 
all. Here, too, all tends to greater and 
greater concentration, and businesses 
cannot now be begun without fortunes, 
which thirty years ago men were con- 
tent to end with. I have a memoran- 
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dum of real estate, belonging to ten men 
of this city (not including Old Trinity), 
which shows a taxable value of $51,- 
405,500—over five millions to each man, 
As the whole property for the past year 
shows $555,442,012, it follows that these 
ten men own one tenth of all; and we 
can easily understand that afew gen- 
erations might see their heirs owners of 
the whole. 

The great businesses also follow the 
same law. Two merchants, dealing 
only in drygoods, sold, in the year 1865, 
goods to the amount of over seventy 
millions each—and neither were nor are 
content with that. Where will they 
end? The greatest manufactures seem 
to be in books, hoopskirts, and pianos 
—a curious combination. 

The other thing is—that out of this 
accumulated wealth comes no great man 
or fine thing, if we except the Astor 
Library and Cooper Institute. There is 
a vital, noble, earnest class of men and 
women in the city, surely. They work 
and they hope. They uever despair. 
But they work at a disadvantage, be- 
cause they are unorganized. How can 
they be brought together, how can 
they make their work, their earnest- 
ness, their ‘faith, tell? It is the ques- 
tion of the day. There are great and 
active charities which do much and 
wish to do more. They can exist 
only by begging, begging. Who gives 
voluntarily, willingly, gladly? Who? 
There are neither fine galleries of 
art, nor admirable free hospitals, nor 
homes for the despairing, nor homes 
for people of small means, nor co- 
operative indusiries, nor generous emi- 
gration societies. 
What the money does, is simply to 
get more money. A most striking 
failure in this direction is, that no 
rich man’s son achieves distinction 
in art, literature, or science; or, with 
perhaps one exception, in politics. It 
is astounding. Where is that noble 
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ambition which made the Greeks the 
wonder of the world? Where that love 
of knowledge which makes men seek 
and seek to know the secrets of crea- 
tion? Where that thirst for perfection, 
which moulds men into statesmen and 
patriots. Where that quick sympathy 
for weakness and suffering, which stamp- 
ed Jesus of Nazareth the Son of God ? 

All—all overwhelmed with the materi- 
alism of this age, with the greed for 
money! Is this indeed so ? 

The love of the common weal has no 
hold upon the men of wealth and 
ability. Hardly a man of this class 
devotes himself to the public service, or 
looks after the public good. He sees 
the city government in the hands of 
men without character, without con- 
science, without dignity; and he does 
nothing but pay what they demand ! 

The struggle forever goes on between 
the spiritual and the temporal, between 
the noble and the base, between virtue 
and vice; and there is a grave fear 
that vice wins here, as it has won else- 
where. Our churches do not save us, 
nor our schools, nor will either or any 
political party ; we try to believe they 
will, but they will not, they never have. 
Rogues laugh at them. We spend on 
our schools $2,337,928, but on our 
police and courts $2,861,517. Half a 
million most on the last ! 

What will save us—ten righteous 
men? Ten righteous men who will spend 
their incomes can. Property, property 
alone can save the city. It has always 
been looking after its rights, never 
anxious about its duties, Property can 
make itself friends with the poor, it can 
help the weak and despairing, it can 
secure emigration, it can make decent 
homes for all, is can demand and have 
a decent city government, and it can 
protect itself. Already it is taxed heavi- 
ly, and the “ring” will not cease to 
make it lay eggs for them. It can do 
all things, not by individual and spas- 
modic action, but by a thorough and 
business organization, where it shall em- 
ploy money, brains, and character. 

Will property do it? Gentlemen, 
the question is before you. 
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THE LATE FRANCIS L. HAWKS. 


In the opening number of PutTNnam’s 
Montuiy—our illustrious predecessor, 
which, after flourishing in its time in 
the Attic graces of the best of contribu- 
tors, like the fabled stream of Elis van- 
ished for a while, submerged beneath a 
sea of political troubles, to reappear 
to-day in a land sacred to liberty— 
among those first joyous utterances of 
the voice of Maga was a memorial of a 
departed friend, a man of action and of 
letters, whose influence is still felt in 
the community for which he lived and 
died. This tribute was paid by the 
Rey. Dr. Hawks to John L. Stephens, 
the pioneer of American travel in 
the East, an original archeological 
explorer in Central America, and one 
of the founders and chief promoters 
of that great national enterprise, the 
means to-day of so much of the material 
prosperity of the United States, and of 
other nations—the Panama railroad. It 
was every way an appropriate and 
characteristic tribute. Dr. Hawks stood 
in personal relations to his friend Mr. 
Stephens of a peculiar nature. He had a 
ready sympathy with the discoveries of 
the energetic traveller, was prompt to 
assist his antiquarian researches with 
the matured counsel of his own learned 
studies in that direction; and, as the 
rector of the church in which Stephens 
worshipped, was drawn to him by the en- 
dearing associations of Christian fellow- 
ship. The judgment which Dr. Hawks 
then pronounced of the labors of his 
friend, time has amply tonfirmed. The 
Panama railway, the great practical 
undertaking among others of a similar 
character of his life, then at the begin- 
ning of 1853 unfinished, exists as pre- 
dicted, a monument “ indelibly connect- 
ed with the name of John L. Stephens.” 

There is another view in which this 
article of Dr. Hawks was characteristic 
of its author. It was quite in unison 
with his disposition, that he took part 





in the very outset in the then somewhat 
novel and hazardous experiment of a 
new magazine, dependent for its support 
upon the better literature of the country, 
and consequently upon the better class 
of readers. It is safe to say that, at 
that time, few responsible publishers 
would have any thing to do with such 
an undertaking: Previous enterprises 
of the kind had for the most part lan- 
guished in the hands of projectors with- 
out capital, or of editors whose brain- 
work, however excellent, was incapable 
of supplying that requisite material aid. 
Under such circumstances, given a 
true cause, Dr. Hawks never hesitated 
in lending to it his support,—the in- 
fluence of his name, and the encourage- 
ment of his counsels. His faith was 
never wanting in an emergency of that 
kind. With an eye intent solely upon 
the good to be accomplished, he over- 
logked or thrust aside all minor dis- 
couragements, and no disappointment 
could eradicate from his mind the seeds 
of his ever-springing conyiction that 
what in this world, which a beneficent 
Deity has decreed to be the scene of 
effort and action, ought to be, must be. 
Such men, since the short period of 
human life seldom measures the career 
of great results, have often to submit to 
failures; and of these wounds and in- 
juries to a sanguine spirit, Dr. Hawks 
certainly, in his day, had his full share ; 
but not the less valuable was his irre- 
pressible spirit and energy. If he was 
on several occasions in advance of his 
time, or of the means at his command, 
others have since succeeded by adopting 
the principles which he advocated and 
labored to embody in living realities. 
The life of Dr. Hawks, though neces- 
sarily limited in its sphere by his con- 
sistent devotion to his profession as a 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was within that well-defined 
boundary distinguished by its multi- 
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farious activities. Then, too, he began 
life early, and though distinguished in 
the pulpit at an age when most who 
attain reputation are still in their no- 
vitiate, he had previously made him- 
self a name in the pursuit of the law— 
not, where it is associated with virtue 
such as his, an unprofitable schooling 
for his subsequent sacred calling. Born 
in Newbern, North Carolina, in 1798, 
he traced his ancestry on the father’s 
side to England, and on the mother’s 
to Ireland—a good genealogy for a 
family combining, in more than one 
distinguished example, worth and elo- 
quence. The father of Dr. Hawks was 
a man of sterling character ; his mother, 
of devoted Christian piety. The in- 
genuous disposition of his youth was 
thus fostered by every manly influence. 
With a natural gift of oratory, he was 
distinguished in his college-days at the 
University of North Carolina, at Chapel 
Hill, by his fluent, graceful speaking. A 
favorite with his fellow-students, he was 
chosen to deliver the valedictory—the 
popular post of honor at the Commence- 
ment exercises. He then became a pupil 
in the law-office of the Hon. William 
Gaston, subsequently pursued his studies 
at Litchfield, Connecticut, at the well- 
known law-school of Judges Reeve and 
Gould, and, returning to North Carolina, 
was, at the age of twenty-one, admitted 
to the bar of his native State. He 
became at once engaged in practice, 
his ready eloquence and enthusiasm ren- 
dering him an acceptable jury-lawyer ; 
while—an odd and characteristic com- 
bination, something of which attended 
him through life—he united with this 
pleasing exercise of his faculties the dry 
occupation of reporter of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of North Carolina. 
Hawks’ “ North Carolina Reports,” sev- 
eral volumes in law-calf, commence the 
long series of his published works. 
That such a man, in a country and time 
unfettered by the strict subdivision of 
labor which every year more and more 
prevails in our great cities, should be 
something of a politician, was almost 
inevitable; and, consequently, we are 
not surprised to find our eloquent young 
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lawyer serving a term in the State 
Legislature, and—a tribute to his graver 
powers—becoming a member of the 
Convention of North Carolina for the 
revision of the State Constitution. 

Dr. Hawks married early a lady of 
Connecticut, with whom he became 
acquainted while pursuing his legal 
studies in that State. It was a happy 
union; after a few years’ continuance 
dissolved by death, which plunged the 
survivor into the profoundest grief. He 
turned to those consolations of religion, 
the only sure solace of a troubled life, 
already familiar to him, and resolved, 
abandoning the law, to devote his life 
to the Church of his fathers and of his 
affections. He left fame and fortune at 
the bar—a certain brilliant career of 
political prosperity which would doubt- 
less have carried him, had he chosen to 
pursue it, to the highest honors of the 
Republic—to enter upon the exacting 
duties of a profession which has indeed 
its own high rewards, though seldom, 
it must be admitted, tempting to the 
exchange of such an opening of vigor- 
ous mental enjoymént and profitable 
success for its self-denying, and, in an 
earthly point of view, poorly compen- 
sated, labors. The choice once made, 
was never regretted. Dr. Hawks was a 
man of strong impulses, and acted very 
much from feeling; but no one ever 
knew him, in the midst of his deepest dis- 
couragements, waver in this determina- 
tion. The holy duties which he took 
upon himself in his vows of ordination 
at the hands of his friend, Bishop 
Ravenscroft, in 1827, at the age of 
twenty-nine, grew only more holy and 
sacred with him to the end. He may 
be said to have begun his ministry at 
New Haven, Connecticut, whither he 
was speedily summoned as the assistant 
of his friend, the Rev. Dr. Harry Cros- 
well. He there won golden opinions 
for his eloquence, and must be well 
remembered by the surviving Yale Col- 
lege students of that period who flocked 
to hear him. He was in no long time 
after associated with the venerable 
Bishop White, in his ministry at Phila- 
delphia, and in 1831 was called to the 
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rectorship of St. Stephen’s Church, New 
York, which he accepted, and was soon 
after transferred to the charge of an- 
other city congregation—St. Thomas’ 
Church—in the pastorate of which he 
was employed twelve years, the heart 
of his life. There the reputation which 
had preceded his coming, ripened into 
a steady admiration and regard as he 
rose to the height of his extraordinary 
powers in the pulpit. 

It would not be an easy undertaking 
to define the nature of his talents as an 
orator; for in all such cases there is 
some indescribable instinct or inwoven 
faculty, the invisible breath of genius, 
which secretly animates the whole. 
The mote obvious training may be 
detected, and the more palpable mani- 
festations described ; but there is some- 
thing which will always escape analysis 
and defy description. No words, even 
his own, can reproduce, for instance, 
the effect of the eloquence of Henry 
Clay ; for they cannot carry with them 
the magnetic influence of the orator. 
We can say only, on the best of au- 
thority, as we take upon trust the 
reports of the effects of Garrick and 
Siddons, that they wielded a rare and 
precious power over their listeners. If 
you would know more, you must your- 
self be Garrick or Siddons, Clay or 
Hawks. The voice has passed away; 
books will not supply it; the critic’s 
admiration cannot utter it; if you do 
not find it in the depths of your own 
heart, it is but an idle record. Yet we 
fondly linger over our recollections of 
the orator, and would fain prolong on 
the empty air notes which, to the ear of 
mortals, have almost made their last 
distant vibration in their journey to a 
world beyond. Few, who often listened 
to our preacher at this meridian period 
of his career, can forget a peculiarity of 
his speaking, the continuous easy utter- 
ance with which his periods flowed on 
without any suspicion or reality of 
artifice; how the whole nature of the 
man seemed embarked on the swelling 
tide, as it swept away the prejudices or 
subdued the feelings of his auditors in 
its resistless course. A voice rich and 
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deep, more remarkable for this con- 
stantly sustained compulsive current 
than for any occasional felicities, was 
supported by the most graceful action, 
still ardent and unaffected. There were 
no spasmodic efforts, nothing unequal 
or disjointed: it was simply the evolu- 
tion of the subject and inspiration of 
the man. It was the same wherever he 
spoke, in private conversation at the 
semi-familiar meetings of the religious 
or other societies with which he was 
connected—the tide of his emotions 
rising as his wealth of learning and 
fertility of illustration were summoned 
at the call of his powerful imagination. 
No better expositor of a devotional, 
scientific, or historical question has ever 
appeared in New York, certainly not 
within the experience of the present 
generation. His logical mind seized at 
once upon the constituent elements of 
every subject presented to him; his 
method, consequently, was clear and 
easy, and this so much neglected art 
of reasoning enabled him, as it did 
the ancient rhetoricians, and notably 
Edward Everett in our own time, to 
speak copiously and without weariness 
to his hearers. But he was a much 
more hearty speaker than Everett. 
There was a certain molten language 
of the South, an eloquence kindled by 
a warmer sun than our crisped northern 
accents. The atra-bilious temperament 
of Dr. Hawks, the settled glance of his 
keen dark eye, his stoutly compacted 
frame of medium height, his ‘powers of 
endurance, should not be overlooked in 
forming an estimate of his powers as an 
orator. He has been known, on more 
occasions than one, to speak several 
hours, discussing subjects of fact and 
argument, invoking all his faculties of 
judgment and memory, without weari- 
ness to himself or his audience. - 
While rector of St. Thomas, in 1836, 
Dr. Hawks visited England to execute a 
commission of the General Convention 
of the Episcopal Church to procure the 
early colonial documentary history of 
that Church in America. He was kindly 
received by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and other authorities, and in a 
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few months accomplished the object of 
his mission. While in London, he had 
the good fortune to fall in with the wit- 
ty Canon of St. Paul’s, the Rev. Sydney 
Smith. This prime joker was, according 
to his wont, disposed to give his visitor 
a taste of his quality, which, as not 
unusual with him, he turned to a little 
innocent mirth at the expense of a 
brother clergyman. “There is W.,” 
said he, “ travelling in this country ”— 
alluding to a most estimable New York 
rector whose English birth entitled him 
to a proper admiration of the ecclesi- 
astical Establishment of the land of his 
fathers—“ You should look after brother 
W. Do you know, that his regard for 
the voluntary system is fast oozing out 
of him; that his sleep is disturbed by 
visions of cathedrals and prebendal 
stalls, and that it has been said—I will 
not vouch for its truth—that he has 
been practising before a looking-glass 
in his private apartment, clothed in a 
bishop’s apron!” The good W. did 
indeed attain the dignity, but Ritualism 
not being then developed, was content, 
as his brethren and successors are to 
this day, with the less imposing garni- 
ture of the American Episcopate. Syd- 
ney Smith also took an odd way to 
impress his guest with the social stand- 
ing of a metropolitan Canon. “How 
much, Doctor, do you think I could 
swindle the British tradesmen out of, 
before being stopped ?” ‘“ Oh, Sydney!” 
said his wife, deprecatingly. ‘“ Why 
not?” said he; “it is a measure of 
value; ” and he named a pretty round 
sum, sufficient for the respectability of 
a churchman in his position. 

The purely literary works of Dr. 
Hawks were commenced at this middle 
period of his career, a goodly series, 
numbering before its close some score 
of volumes. Characteristically it began 
with several volumes for children : “ Un- 
cle Philip’s Conversations” on “ Ani- 
mals,” “ Trees,” “The History of Vir- 
ginia,” and the “Evidences of Chris- 
tianity”»— simple, winning, truthful 
books, for the writer had the rare art 
of engaging the attention of the young. 
He then projected and established the 


New York Review, and subsequently the 
Church Journal, assisting in other pe- 
riodicals. To the ecclesiastical history 
of America he gave volumes on Vir- 
ginia and Maryland; to the general 
history of the country, volumes on 
North Carolina; studies of antiquities 
in books on Egypt and Peru. He in- 
troduced Commodore Perry’s Expedi- 
tion to the world by a valuable Ethno- 
logical preface ; he wrote books on the 
canons of the church, and other topics 
of ecclesiastical interest ; delivered vari- 
ous lectures on American antiquities ; 
was one of the chief restorers of the 
New York Historical Society, after it 
had fallen into a state of decrepitude ; 
and was among the most energetic of 
the founders of the American Ethno- 
logical and Geographical Societies. 

Here, one might think, with the ex- 
ercise of an arduous profession meeting 
the demands on a popular preacher in a 
large city, was work enough for one 
man; but Dr. Hawks added to these, 
and others, the labors of an educational 
reformer. Enlisting his friends in the 
profitless undertaking, he built a school, 
collegiate it might be called, at Flush- 
ing, L. L., and gave it his personal su- 
perintendence. His views were liberal 
and just, but the expenditure exceeded 
his means, and he was compelled to 
relinquish the effort when he had ap- 
parently gone through all the rough 
work of a founder. We can only say 
of it, that it deserved to succeed. Its 
failure brought liabilities with it of a 
most oppressive character, which inter- 
fered with the Doctor’s assumption of a 
bishopric to which he was elected, and 
led to his leaving New York for a time 
for New Orleans, where, with unfailing 
energy, he took his position with the 
most influential preachers of the day, 
built a new church by his exertions, 
and would, if the wealth of the State 
had permitted, have founded a glorious 
State university. 

His memory is cherished in New Or- 
leans by its surviving men of distinc- 
tion, who became acquainted with him 
during his residence in that city. A 
common friend, the Hon. Charles Gay- 
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arré, the historian of Louisiana, writes 
from that place: “I never fail to think 
of Dr. Hawks when I pass by a church 
which he contrived to erect in New 
Orleans, It was he who had drawn the 
plan; and well do I remember the 
fondness with which he watched the 
progress of the construction. It was 
his escorial. I more than once passed 
an hour with him in the sacred edifice, 
amidst lumber and plaster, whilst he 
directed or urged the workmen. That 
church was his pride. It was his child 
of brick and mortar. I recollect his 
saying to me: ‘Is it not strange, my 
friend, that nobody will give me credit 
as an architect, as a provident, far-see- 
ing administrator, and a rigid econo- 
mist? These, I think, are my peculiar 
merits, if I have any;’ and he would 
accumulate numbers to show how much 
he could save in any given undertaking 
which would be entrusted to his ex- 
clusive management. This was an 
amusing peculiarity to his friends, who 
perceived that the wealth of Rothschild 
would have slipped through his fingers, 


not for the gratification of any of his 
personal wants, but in the execution of 
some grand scheme of public improve- 
ment, or in the endless distributions of 
private charity.” 

Mr. Gayarré also relates this charac- 


teristic story: “The Doctor, when in 
New Orleans, happened, it is said, to be 
pinched for money. He needed, I 
believe, some fifteen hundred dollars for 
pressing emergencies. His congrega- 
tion made up the sum for him. On 
that very day there came to him, from 
the West, a clergyman who was in very 
bad health. The Doctor was grieved 
to the heart, particularly when he was 
informed that nothing else than a trip 
to Europe would benefit the sufferer. 
The result was, that the clergyman 
went on rejoicing across the ocean, and 
that the Doctor’s congregation discov- 
ered, to their dismay, that they had in 
vain attempted to relieve him from his 
embarrassments. . . . The most distinc- 
tive trait of his character was, I think, 
hi: contempt for meanness of any kind. 
He was horrified at its very shadow, 
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and he would attack the apparition 
with a vigor of indignant sarcasm, 
which, sometimes, was truly amusing. 
He may emphatically be said to have 
been born a gentleman, and never to 
forget it. How freely he spoke his 
mind on every subject! How careless 
of selfish and prudential considerations! 
How keenly he abhorred those who, to 
use his own expression, ‘were always 
chasing the shadow of a shilling ’round 
the corner ?’” 

In 1849, Dr. Hawks, relieved from his 
pecuniary embarrassments by a liberal 
subscription of his friends, returned to 
New York from New Orleans, and the 
great city, with the exception of a short 
interval passed in a pastoral charge at 
Baltimore, was thenceforth his home, as 
it was always, with its enlarged oppor- 
tunities, his appropriate sphere of ac- 
tion. He had yet some seventeen years 
of life before the end which cometh to 
all. They were spent in the due ex- 
ercise of his ministry, mainly at Calvary 
Church. He was also much engaged in 
his laborious archeological studies, an 
antagonist relief, perhaps, demanded by 
nature, the reaction and support of his 
spontaneous rhetorical exercises. For 
our man of fancy and imagination was 
also a man of facts; and many an hour 
—too many, as they involved confine- 
ment to his study—would he spend in 
the driest of investigations. These 
studies, and his congenial ministerial 
avocations, were rudely broken by the 
war of the Rebellion. In this Dr. 
Hawks, owing to a chivalric fondness 
for his native State of North Carolina, 
became somewhat entangled. Not that 
he took part in the conflict, or aided 
and abetted the people of the State, but 
that he would not, as a man of honor-—— 
so he felt it to be, and feeling, with 
him, in such a case, was a. matter of 
principle—seem to be against them. It 
was a position of difficulty especially to 
such a man, An easy acquiescence of 
indifference would, not discreditably, 
have served many under such cir- 
cumstances. But the repression of his 
opinions, as Mr. Gayarré says, was no 
part of the philosophy of Dr. Hawks. 
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He did not obtrude any views he may 
have held upon the public; he sought 
not, so far as we are aware, to exercise 
any influence adverse to the National 
interests at Washington ; but he spoke 
his mind freely in private; his words 
were commented on in return, and he 
withdrew from the city for a time, to 
be reinstated towards the close of the 
war by a new congregation largely 
composed of his old friends, They were 
about building a new church for him, 
in the tasteful plans of which he took a 
great interest, when a fatal illness came 
upon him. He bore a part in the cere- 
mony of laying the corner-stone, on the 
4th of September, 1866. It was his last 
act in public. Before the month closed, 
his friends were gathered round his 
couch to listen to his last words—the 
enthusiastic utterances of the faithful 
Christian divine—of resignation and 
affection. He died on the 24th. 

His death was sincerely lamented. 
Calvary Church was crowded, at his 
funeral, by a throng of lamenting friends 


and parishioners. A monument has 
been erected, bearing his sculptured 
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profile, over his remains in the peaceful 
graveyard adjoining the village Epis- 
copal Church at Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. The church which he was about 
founding, and to which he gave the name 
of “the Holy Saviour,” has been finish- 
ed, and was opened on the anniversary 
of his death with memorial services. 
Eloquent commemorative discourses on 
his life and character have been deliv- 
ered from its pulpit by his friends, the 
Rev. Drs. Edward Y. Higbee and Wil- 
liam F. Morgan. An interesting “ me- 
morial ” has been published by the Rev. 
Dr. N. 8. Richardson. The learned and 
other Societies with which ‘he was con- 
nected have paid their tributes to his 
worth ; and by the generous liberality 
of one of his most constant friends, Mr. 
William Niblo, a most pleasing memo- 
rial of his life and studies, the rare and 
valuable historical portion of his lib- 
rary, a gift of about three thousand 
volumes, has been purchased from his 
family, and enshrined in a costly setting 
in a separate room of the New York 
Historical Society, whose welfare, while 
living, it was his delight to promote, 


THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


Tux vast perspective of an intervening 
ocean should not only calm but clarify 
our vision, intent on the political and 
social events of Europe; moreover, stand- 
ing, as we do, amid the triumphs and 
sacrifices of a prolonged struggle for 
unity and freedom, not our sympathies 
only, but our rational convictions, should 
enable us clearly to perceive, and con- 
sistently to maintain, the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice and right in estimating 
the facts of the hour across the sea; 
neither the blandishments of imperial- 
ism, nor the sophistries of selfish policy, 
can dim or distort the honest perception 
of an intelligent and loyal American citi- 
zen, who owes it to himself, to the cause 
of universal liberty, and to her faithful 
and thwarted aspirants all the world 
over, to recognize the absolute right, and 


to vindicate the eternally true in civic life 
and governniental action. Casting a 
fond and earnest glance, from these 
our free shores, upon that marvellous 
peninusula whence Roman power of 
old, mediseval liberty afterwards, and 
Art’s perennial triumph always, dis- 
pensed the redeeming principles of 
modern civilization—what do we see? 
A beautiful country, rich in the most 
needful products of the earth—grain, 
wine, and oil—with numerous rivers, 
bays, and harbors, opening on a sea tra- 
versed alike by the commerce of the 
East and West, and whose shores are 
the consecrated shrines of history ; with 
a net-work of railway connecting its 
once isolated and antagonistic cities; 
with vast industrial resources to be 
developed, an entire educational sys- 
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tem to be inaugurated; with a people 
full of native intelligence, vivacious, 
sensitive, enthusiastic— needing civic 
discipline and mental culture, but apt, 
earnest, and gifted; all these elements 
of prosperity having, within a decade, 
been brought into harmonious possi- 
bility of expansion and purification by 
the wisdom of the greatest of modern 
statesmen, and the patriotic faith and 
sentiment of the most gifted and baffled 
race in Europe. By what sacrifices, 
through what suffering, was thus much 
of national life realized—let the dun- 
geons of Spielberg, the scaffolds of 
Vienna, the’ siege of Rome in 1848, the 
battles, the captivities, the exiles, and 
the martyrdoms, of half a century, attest. 
At last, the most advanced state of the 
realm, by her progressive régime, and the 
comprehensive sagacity of her Prime 
Minister, won to herself the liberal sym- 
pathies of the entire country; by arms, 
by negotiation, by the French alliance, 
but, above all, by the national impulse 
and aspiration, Italy became one; sac- 
rificing a portion of her northern terri- 
tory to remunerate her imperial coadju- 
tor, who, by his pusillanimous treaty of 
Villafranca, violated his solemn pledge 
to fight till Italy was free from the Alps 
to the Adriatic; and left her, shorn 
of Nice, and with Venice and Rome 
languishing still—the one under Aus- 
trian, the other under ecclesiastical tyr- 
rany: finally, the former was rescued 
and added to the kingdom, whose capi- 
tal was transported to Florence. And 
to whom, as the representative leaders, 
was this vast amelioration, this auspi- 
cious revolution owing ? To Cavour and 
Garibaldi; the one, by his political ge- 
nius and noble aims, winning over the 
arbiters of Europe to his views, and, by 
his practical wisdom, developing the 
resources, and inaugurating the reforms 
whereby the example of Sardinia leav- 
ened with vital prosperity the inert 
mass of Italian life; the other, by the 
magnetism of his integrity, disinterest- 
edness, and patriotic courage, incarna- 
ting the national sentiment of the coun- 
try, representing the people in all sim- 
plicity, frankness, and truth—a cham- 
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pion bred in a school of toil, frugality, 
and faith, and so pure and candid of 
soul as to crystallize around him, by 
the very laws of moral gravitation, the 
sympathies and the confidence of his 
countrymen. How he swept the myrmi- 
dons of Bomba from Sicily and Naples, 
and sent the Austrian sbirri in terror 
from Varrese; how he fought, con- 
soled, counselled; what he ,dared and 
accomplished ; an exiled sailor in South 
America, fighting as a volunteer in the 
liberal armies; a genial ship-captain 
among the merchants of China; a fru- 
gal candle-manufacturer on Staten Isl- 
and; entering Naples at the head of 
an army, or quietly seeking his island- 
home when his services were no longer 
needed ; always and every where hav- 
ing primarily in view, and earnestly at 
heart, the unification and freedom of 
Italy—all this, and much more, the 
world knows by heart, and is not likely 
to forget. 

But Cavour died; Garibaldi dis- 
banded his legions; the king took up 
his abode at the Pitti palace; the peo- 
ple began to publish newspapers, open 
schools, initiate Protestant worship; 
railroads were opened between Turin 
and Genoa, Venice and Bologna, Flor- 
ence and Rome; the anniversary of 
Dante’s birth was celebrated in his 
native city with splendor and unanimity 
as a national féte; parliamentary de- 
bates, free journalism, new industrial 
enterprises,—in a word, civic life and law 
were substituted for despotic silence and 
slavish stagnation. Much remained to 
be done, but the road of progress and 
peace was opened; social regeneration 
had yet to be accomplished, but the 
outward conditions therefor were estab- 
lished ; old feuds and factions were to 
be reconciled, but free discussion al- 
ready brought healing on its Wings; 
the spirit of the age had penetrated 
Italy; the principle of progress had 
obtained root; the land of Petrarch, 
of Michael Angelo, and of Columbus, 
so long defrauded, degraded, and de- 
filed, had been united into a constitu- 
tional monarchy of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. 
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With so many essential elements of 
national prosperity to develop, and her 
financial resources wholly inadequate to 
the national exigencies—to “stand and 
wait,” for the logic of events to settle 
the Roman question, was alike the dic- 
tate of prudence and faith. We need 
not dwell on the diplomatic experiments 
of the Italian Government to come to an 
amicable understanding with the Pope ; 
on the latter’s obstinate adherence to 
obsolete ecclesiastical rights and pre- 
cedents; to the fierce discussions over 
the confiscation of church property; to 
the sacerdotal excommunication of the 
king; to the natural impatience of the 
liberals, and the protests and pleadings 
of the bigots. For years, in the centre 
of a nation governed on principles of 
modern civilization, a city—hallowed to 
the learned and Christian world by the 
most cherished historical associations— 
with a limited adjacent territory, has 
presented the anomaly and the reproach 
of a rule based on and regulated by 
medieval absolutism; the details of 
which have been memorably indicated 
by Edmund About, and the evidences 
of which, alike ignoble and cruel, are 
familiar to every traveller, and appeal to 
universal humanity in the visible tokens 
of abject misery. That so incongruous 
an obstacle to national peace and prog- 
ress should, in this age, be allowed to 
continue is, in the nature of things, im- 
possible; all the enlightened and hu- 
mane agree in this conviction; the only 
question has been one of time and 
methods. As to the so-called religious 
interests involved, no intelligent devotee 
of the faith represented by the Roman 
Church can doubt that the severance of 
the temporal from the spiritual power 
of the papacy is essential to the latter’s 
authority and influence in the world; 
that “life begins with renunciation,” is 
as true of Christian sway as of individ- 
ual progress; once free from the scan- 
dalous reproach of the worst govern- 
mental administration in the world, 
and planted purely and solely on her 
religious organization, the Church of 
Rome will become to her worthy chil- 
dren newly consecrated; while Italy, 


whose path of freedom and prosperity 
she clogs, will expand in the full enjoy- 
ment of civil rights no longer at vari 
ance with religous privileges. Thus 
regarded as a domestic question, the 
matter might, it would seem, have 
been safely left to the arrangement of 
the Italian Government and pepole; 
and as political regeneration gradually 
bore its legitimate fruits of enlighten- 
ment and justice, we might reasonably 
hope that the Eternal City would, at 
last, become the centre of a free, edu- 
cated, and prosperous nation. 

As usual, however, the bane of Ital- 
ian prosperity has proved foreign in- 
tervention ; her “ fatal gift of beauty ” 
deprives her of the greatest of hu- 
man privileges, to be “let alone.” 
It serves the purpose of the French 
Emperor to conciliate the church party 
of France—to smother every spark of 
popular enthusiasm for liberty, lest it 
ignite the mine of retributive repub- 
licanism perpetually threatening Eu- 
rope; hence his insistance on fulfilling 
to the letter the treaty of September, 
and the determination to enact the re- 
spectable réle of Protector of the Pope. 
In the face of this forced alliance be- 
tween Victor Emanuel and Napoleon 
III., we are told that Garibaldi was 
foolish and fanatical to attempt to con- 
centrate the national feeling into self- 
assertion, which should settle the Ro- 
man question through the occupancy of 
the Eternal City by the representatives 
of the nation. Of course, the retrograde 
party in Europe, and their organs, stig- 
matized the movement of Garibaldi as 
senseless and inexcusable; but let us 
judge him more candidly. What are 
the real facts of the case? So far from 
an insane desire prematurely to press 
this vital question to an issue, Gari- 
baldi declared to an intimate friend, a 
few months since, that he was con- 
vinced there would be no more neces- 
sity for fighting; that the annexation 
of Rome was a mere question of time, 
and that, after the stipulated with- 
drawal of the French troops from the 
Pontifical territory, the Italians, at the 
right moment, would march in, and, by 
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an amicable arrangement, provide for 
the personal comfort and dignity of the 
Pope, as head of the church, while the 
beneficent reforms of constitutional gov- 
ernment would at length include the 
debased, impoverished, and oppressed 
Roman territory. It was with this hope 
that the unswerving, self-sacrificing, and 
life-long consistent champion of Italy, 
retired to his home, crowned with the 
benedictions of his countrymen, and en- 
rolled among the few-and-far-between 
disinterested patriots of the world. But, 
in the meantime, that world did not 
stand still; two changes modified the 
situation: first, the liberal party were 
baffled, the financial embarrassments of 
the Italian Government increased, and 
its prestige seriously compromised ; and 
second, the schemes of Napoleon had 
begun to “plague the inventor;” he 
had withdrawn ignominiously from his 
Mexican experiment, and found more 
than his match, in the field of European 
diplomacy, in Bismarck—that statesman, 
first worthy of the name on the Conti- 
nent since the untimely death of Cavour, 
had successfully initiated the unifica- 
tion of Germany; ought not that of 
Italy, by the law of natural sequence, 
to follow? Was it irrational to sup- 
pose that the baffled French Emperor 
would, in his present political abeyance, 
and with great popular discontent at 
home to mollify and manage, carry his 
protectorate of the papacy to the ex- 
tremity of war? Was not public senti- 
ment ripe in regard to the moral neces- 
sity of making Italy free and indivisible 
from the Alps to the Adriatic? Had 
she not patiently waited, bravely en- 
dured, earnestly discussed and demon- 
strated her rights and duties? Did not 
the liberal press of Europe agree in jus- 
tifying Italian action and French nev- 
trality ? Certainly there has not been 
a time, since the reconstruction of the 
kingdom of Italy, when public sym- 
pathy and political events seemed more 
favorable to auspicious action in the 
premises: the very fears of a European 
war prevalent, seemed a kind of guar- 
antee that the Italians would be “let 
alone,” if they bravely, but without un- 
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worthy violence, asserted their national 
integrity, and put the key-stone to their 
arch of freedom. 

But, argue the critics, even if prac- 
ticable, this should have been done by 
the head and legal representatives of 
the nation, and not by Garibaldi and 
his volunteers: granting this, what, if 
the head of the nation vacillated at this 
crisis; what, if among its leading rep- 
resentatives there was no valiant and 
dominant spirit to take the initiative ; 
what; if a time had come when the 
national sentiment was inadequately 
represented—the national will without 
requisite personification? Painful as is 
the admission, we must allow that the 
King of Italy has grievously disap- 
pointed his friends. Kindly, honest, 
and physically brave, his dissolute 
habits had become the scandal of the 
capital; with his vast income, his 
debts were enormous; demoralized, he 
is no longer the nucleus of public faith 
and private honor. The most pure and 
wise of modern Italian statesmen—the 
Marquis d’Azeglio, whose family, for 
generations, have been favorites with 
the house of Savoy—formally and ear- 
nestly remonstrated with the King, as- 
suring him that the vital efficiency of 
his government was seriously diminished 
by his want of self-respect; and im- 
plored him, for the sake of their cause 
and country, to reform his habits, and 
elevate his personal character to the 
level of his political responsibilities and 
social duties. The reproach and the 
plea were received with the utmost 
kindliness; but they had no practical 
effect, D’Azeglio retired from court 
after having declined the proffered hand 
of his regal and recreant friend, to the 
latter’s permanent chagrin; and, a few 
months later, closed his illustrious ca- 
reer. Now, with all these encourage- 
ments—the apathy of the authorities, 
the eagerness of the people, the waning 
prestige of Napoleon, the appeals of the 
Romans themselves to the party of ac- 
tion, and, we may add, the sympathies 
of liberal Europe—was it not a proba- 
bility fitted to inspire a less sanguine 
votary of freedom than Garibaldi, that 
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an intrepid demonstration against Rome, 
as an effete ecclesiasticism, would au- 
spiciously precipitate the national feel- 
ing and faith into a practical recogni- 
tion of the popular will? With the 
idolatry of success in its external and 
material phase—which is one of the 
most hopeless traits of the age—it is 
easy to call Garibaldi a fool, and for 
the imperial press to eulogize the weak 
acquiescence of Victor Emanuel in the 
mandates of his cunning ally ; but the 
mere fact that the hirelings of the Pope, 
backed by the French troops, after ob- 
stinate fighting, dispersed or killed a 
far inferior force of undisciplined and 
poorly equipped Italian patriots, and 
sent their country’s peerless champion a 
prisoner to the government he helped 
to establish, will not add to the security 
or sanctity of his Holiness, nor to the 
fame or stability of his imperial pro- 
tector. Had there been any fair ground 
to hope for prompt and judicious par- 
liamentary action in behalf of this great 
question, the time chosen by the party 
of action for such a demonstration as 
would rally the people to the rescue, 
might be regarded as unfavorable. But 
Ricasoli had been displaced from the 
Ministry. Ratazzi, a creature of cir- 
cumstances, and long regarded as un- 
duly influenced by the French Emperor, 
occupied his place; an indefinite post- 
ponement of a vital interest seemed the 
order of the day: and, as so memorably 
happened in our war for the Union, 
popular sentiment had become a needful 
inspiration to governmental action. 
The antecedents of Garibaldi’s attempt 
go far to justify it. It was declared by 
the leading English journals that the 
King’s proclamation, asserting the obli- 
gations of the September treaty, and 
the prompt arrest of the revolutionary 
leader, were all the measures he was 
bound to take in the premises, on dip- 
lomatic grounfs. To guard the entire 
frontier, and garrison the chief towns 
of the Roman territory, would require 
an immense army, and involve a vast 
expense. Having officially protested, 
according to the terms of his pledge to 
the French Emperor, he could, it was 


argued by the most enlightened pub- 
licists, consistently submit to the na- 
tional will, occupy Rome, protect the 
pontiff; and, in such a position, if Louis 
the unscrupulous made war upon him, 
he directly outraged a free nation and 
the best public sentiment of Europe, 
and placed himself in an attitude justly 
provocative of armed retaliation, as the 
violent and illegal opponent of Conti- 
nental progress. 

The escape of Garibaldi, from surveil- 
lance at Caprera, will form another 
adventurous chapter in his wonderful 
life. On the 27th of October he openly 
addressed the people of the Italian 
capital, saying: “ With the fraternal aid 
of the army, the people will soon enter into 
possession of Rome.” Certainly there 
was reason to believe in the secret con- 
nivance or tacit acquiescence of the 
government; and ample and precious 
opportunity for the King, had his moral 
courage been equal to the exigency, to 
have taken the initiative, anticipated 
the French in the occupancy of the 
Eternal City, and thus maintained the 
national integrity. Twelve thousand 
Romans, through the Senator-Marquis 
Cavalette, sent a protest and appeal to 
Pius IX., declaring that “ domiciliary 
visits and imprisonments continue,” 
beseeching him to “interpose in the 
universal interest of the country,” and 
professing “respect toward the Father 
of the Faithful, whose authority will 
be weakened by bloodshed, from which 
the Church recoils,” But neither the 
dictates of Christian justice and national 
welfare addressed to the Pope, nor the 
aspiration of Garibaldi “to prove to 
the world that we have no need of 
foreign tutelage”—sustained by the 
Paris liberal press and the arguments 
of Prince Napoleon - urged upon the 
Emperor—could stay the hands of civil 
arrogance and selfish despotism. The 
mercenaries of an effete ecclesiasticism, 
thousands strong—not including one of 
the indicted assassins of President Lin- 
coln—attacked the hero and patriot of 
Italy and were beaten, equipped and 
armed with artillery as they were— 
until five thousand French troops rein- 
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forced the retreating battalions—and 
overwhelmed by numbers, after a two 
hours desperate fight, the Garibaldians 
were routed—dragging their intrepid 
leader by force from the thick of the 
combat, to surrender to the army of his 
King, and from the prison of Vigerano 
turn longing eyes to the land of his 
adoption and his honored exile. 

Thus again had the cunning usurper 
of the French throne, by brute force, 
snatched freedom from Italy; bitter 
must have been the memory, in that 
dark hour, of the treacherous peace of 
Villafranca, which sent the noble Ca- 
vour chagrined from his illustrious 
career into brooding retirement; more 
bitter still the thought of that brave 
retreat from the walls of Rome, so long 
valiantly defended against the same 
Gallic invaders, when, in the marshes 
of Venitia, the dauntless chief saw his 
heroic wife perish from exhaustion. 
Never was a more ignoble victory— 
whether we consider the disparity of 
numbers in the contending forces, their 
relative valor, or the comparative jus- 
tice of their cause—than that of Monte 
Rotondo. 

One of the most patient students 
of the past, among living writers, 
James Anthony Froude, while he doubts 
the reality of a science of history—be- 
cause that word implies foresight and 
prescience too exact and reliable to 
be ascribed to so precarious a subject 
as human affairs, yet recognizes a 
moral law perpetually vindicating itself 
through the events of time. And little 
as we can confidently predict of Italy’s 
future, it is safe to prophesy that this 
baffled and bloody experiment of Gari- 
baldi will quicken and concentrate the 
national sentiment of his country, deep- 
en the ignominy of despotic intrigues 
against her unity and freedom, add to 
the hatred and scorn of the medieval 
absolutism of the Romsx rule, expand 
and intensify public sentiment in be- 
half of political justice, and give fresh 
impulse to that union and self-reliance 
of the Continental nations, which shall 
emancipate their destiny fron the ca- 
pricious policy and remorseless ambition 
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of a self-constituted imperial arbiter of 
Europe. 

Inconsistent hesitancy has marked 
the conduct of all the actors in this 
political tragedy, except that of the 
champion of Italy ; again and again the 
imperial orders for the émbarkation of 
troops at Toulon were countermanded ; 
the Garibaldian hymn rose unchecked 
from roadside and piazza, and rallying 
appeals were freely uttered, even while 
revolutionary armaments were stopped 
at the Roman frontier, and royal proc- 
lamations forbade the advance thereon ; 
all authorities trembled but the man 
conscious of right and resolved upon 
self-sacrifice ; between subtle priestcraft 
and sangui Republicanism—be- 
tween the Black and Red—unscrupu- 
lous Louis lacked the pure heroism to 
cling to the White—emblem of truth— 
an inactivity not masterly only, but 
simply just; while the demoralized 
King and the time-serving Minister 
temporized, compromised, and finally 
yielded the nation’s self-reliance and 
self-respect to imperial arrogance. Mean- 
while French soldiers again profaned 
Italian soil, and French rifles shot down 
Italian patriots—thereby kindling an 
indignant animosity in the hearts of 
that outraged people, the issue whereof 
must be baneful, and may be fateful— 
for the ostensible failures of right are 
the latent defeats of wrong; without 
that mutinous shot at Sumter, and that 
Union rout at Bull Run, we could not 
so soon nor so certainly have had Get- 
tysburg and Appotomax. Conflicting 
as are the electric messages beneath the 
sea, they agree in proclaiming that the 
soul of Italy is aroused—that her inter- 
vening foe is ominously counselled for- 
bearance at Rome, and her perplexed 
and timid representatives, royal and 
ministerial, are, at last, forced by the 
pressure of popular feeling to claim 
what their betrayed orusader would 
have placed in their hands — that 
Rome, so essential to Italian unity, and 
so inexpressibly dear to Italian faith. 
Vainly may we prophesy in detail of 
the future, or follow the tortuous policy 
of foreign courts and councils; but as 
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Americans, with the light of science 
and the warmth of humane aspirations 
around and within us, we can see 
clearly through the selfish and super- 
stitious mists of diplomatic Circulars, 
imperial Conferences, and Papal Encycli- 
cals, to the will and the welfare of the 
Italian nation—only simplified and em- 
phasized by reverses, and incarnated 
with more vital influence by Garibaldi 
captive, than victorious. 

Whichever of the rumored methods 
of “settling” the Roman question there- 
fore are ultimately adopted; whether 
the territory is ceded to Italy, and the 
city guaranteed to the Pope; whether 
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French soldiers garrison its diminished 
realm, or Italians guard its frontier; 
whether those who voted for annexa- 
tion are punished, or those who fought 
the insurgents are blessed; whatever 
treaties, concessions, concordats, excom- 
munications, or guarantees are signed, 
sealed, and delivered; the national des- 
tiny of Italy will be achieved through 
unification of territory and government, 
and the national honor and sentiment 
of her people, so long outraged, as well 
as the patriotic hope of her incorrupti- 
ble champion, so often baffled,—by the 
inevitable moral law of God’s universe, 
will be vindicated and triumphant, 


THE VOYAGE. 


O Gop! I thank Thee for a tranquil mind— 
That in my evening I can turn with joy 

Back to the morning of my life, and find, 
With all my imperfections, small alloy : 

Yet would I not begin again, a boy, . 
And risk ¥! course anew. When I look back, 


I shudder at t 


e dangers I have past— 


The rocks and shoals on passion’s stormy track 
I barely ’scaped. I marvel that, at last, 
In Thy good providence, I’m safely borne 
To this calm haven with whole mast and sail— 
Though with the wear-and-tear of age much worn. 
Here shall I moor, where storms no more prevail, 
Till comes, as comes to all, the inevitable gale. 


THE LYRIST. 


AND so you tell me that he built for men 
No grand, harmonious edifice of song— 
No obelisk of verse enduring long— 
Who bore, Aladdin-like, a charmed pen, 
And left the slave unsummoned ;—chose the glen, 
And shunned the eminent mountain, and the throng 
That watch beneath it? You have witnessed, then, 
The work he did—the tender wed with strong, 
As lustre with the marble—nor will praise ? 
Is it because these jewels that he flung 
In regal fashion were not trimly strung, 
Or gathered in one coronal of rays ? 
Go, blame the birds that taught him while they sung 
God’s lyrics through the golden summer-days ! 











DICKENS IN AMERICA. 


A wetcome awaits Dickens wherever he 
may go in the United States. With as many 
readers of his books here as in his native land, 
the great English author holds in subjection by 
the power of his gerius, hundreds of thous- 
ands of American citizens, who are eager to 
acknowledge personally their allegiance. 
There is everything to secure him a hearty 
reception. The sympathy that always exists 
between the esteemed author and appreciative 
reader is strong and widely expanded. His 
good service tomorals and literature is univer- 
sally acknowledged, and gratitude for the en- 
tertainment and happiness he has so liberally 
diffused, is the common sentiment of all 
Americans, young and old. 

Curiosity to see the great man, though not 
the loftiest of motives, will not be the least 
effective of those, which will impel the mul- 
titude to flock after him. Dickens, however, 
according to all accounts, has something more 
than the mere lineaments of his face, the cut 
of his coat and the sound of his voice, where- 
with to satisfy the publicinterest. His “ Read- 
ings ” are dramatic performances of such ex- 
cellence, that, if he were not the great author, 
whom all are curious to see and hear, but only 
the actor, so consummate is his power, he 
would secure full houses wherever he went, 
and divide the popular applause with the 
greatest favourites of the opera or theatre. 

It has been an unusual thing for an author, 
since the discovery of printing, to recite 
in public his own productions. In fact we 
must admit that it is no slight shock to our 
conventional ideas of decorum to find the 
man of literary genius, facing the vulgar gaze, 
and by the tricks of the mimic art, conjuring 
up the tears and laughter of the theatre-going 
multitude. Scott would not have done such a 
thing, and yet, with his skill as a reader, his 
comic force, as a mimic, and his great literary 
and personal popularity, he could without 
doubt, have paid off all his great debts with 
the mere recitation of a few pages of the 
‘Heart of Mid Lothian,” or the “An iquary.” 
Thus he might have at the same time saved 
his sensitive honor and prolonged his life. 

It is certainly an unusual thing for great 
authors to exhibit themselves on the public 
stage as Dickens is doing, but it is still more 
unusual, for great authors, to possess the 
dramatic capacity he has for entertaining an 
audience. Dickens’ ‘ Readings” will be un- 
doubtedly a great success. He proposes to 
remain in the United States about four months. 


During that time he will give probably eighty 
night, and twenty day performances. Each 
one of them, with the tickets from one to, 
one dollar and a half a piece, will average un- 
doubtedly overa thousand dollars. Dickens 
may thus return to England with a hundred 
thousand dollars of gold, as the rich and easy 
product of his four months’ vacation spent in 
the United States. There is no one in this 
prodigal country who will begrudge the dol- 
lar he may have contributed, or feel himself 
entitled to any gratitude, for he will think that 
he has got his money’s worth, and that if it 
had not gone into Mr. Dickens’ pocket, it 
would have gone probably into that of Mon- 
sieur Maretzek or Manager Bateman. 

Mr. Dickens is said to have felt some 
qualms about his second reception in the Uni- 
ted States, in consequence of his book the 
** American Notes.”” Ina new preface to the 
latest American edition he evidently shows 
some uneasy twitches of sensibility on this 
point. He says: 

“ My readers have opportunities of judging 
for themselves whether the influences and ten- 
dencies which I distrusted in America had any 
existence but in my imagination. They can 
examine for themselves whether there has 
been anything in the public career of that 
country since, at home or abroad, which sug- 

ests that these influences and tendencies real- 
y did exist. As they.find the fact they will 
judge me. Ifthey p sane any evidences of 
wrong-doing in any direction I have indicated, 
they will acknowledge+that I had reason in 
wkat I wrote. If they discern no such thing, 
they will consider me altogether mistaken— 
but not wilfully. 

“Prejudiced I am not, and never have been 
otherwise than in favor of the United States. 
Ihave many friends in America; I feel a 

teful interest in the country; I hope and 

lieve it will work out a problem of the high- 
est importance tothe human race. To repre- 
sentme as viewing America with ill-nature, 
coldness, animosity, is merely to do a very 
foolish thing, which is always a very easy 
one.” 

We have always thought, as Dickens ac- 
cepted ifhe did not seek the position of a 
national guest on his former visit, that it 
would have been more courteous to have said 
nothing, if he could not say what was com- 
plimentary of his great entertainer. A fas- 
tidious delicacy shrinks from freely uttering 
criticism of a host with lips upon which the 
flavor of a generous feast is still lingering. 
It was this motive which induced the cour- 
teous reserve of Thackeray, who was the 
most charming writer of travels, and much 
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the superior of Dickens as the observer of 
foreign manners and society.” 

The “American Notes,” was not one of 
those impulses the expression of which, ac- 
cording to the cant of the day, genius is una- 
ble to resist. The book might have beer easily 
foregone. We doubt whether it is ever read 
by the present generation of Mr. Dickens’ 
multitudinous readers. In fact we believe it 
would have long since passed from the memo- 
ry, if its name had not been revived by its 
association with the novels of Dickens, in 
the repeated editions of his ‘‘ works.” The 
book is no longer felt as a grievance by 
the old in America, and the young know noth- 
ing of it, but by tradition. The former 
have long since forgiven the publication as a 
youthful indiscretion, though at the time of 
the first appearance of the ‘‘ American Notes” 
the best friends of the author in America, 
among whom was Washington Irving, regret- 
ted it. 

It is now twenty-five years, since Dickens’ 
first visit to this country. With what numer- 
ous and permanent structures has his creative 
genius covered that wide space of time! How 
well he has fulfilled the promise of his early 
days! He had just completed the “ Old Cu- 
riosity Shop,” when he set sail, in 1842, for 
the United States. Since then, he has written 
“The American Notes,” the “Battle of 
Life,” ‘The Chimes,” ‘Christmas Carol,” 
“Cricket On the Hearth,’ ‘* Dombey &Son,” 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘ Oliver Twist,” ‘ Pic- 
tures from Italy,’? ‘‘ David Copperfield,” 
“Bleak House,” ‘Little Dorritt,” ‘ Hard 
Times,” ‘“ Great Expectations,” “Tale of Two 
Cities,” ‘Uncommercial Traveller,” ‘Our 
Mutual Friend,” “‘ Mugby Junction” and be- 
sides established two of the most popular 
magazines of England, the ‘ Household 
Words” and ‘All the Year Round,’ over 
which he has exercised a general supervision, 
besides contributing to their columns many 
miscellaneous articles of the recent American 
editions. Of these and other works in course of 
publication, it is stated at least three hundred 
thousand have been sold. 

Though a severe critic might wish that, for 
the sake of his literary fame, Dickens had been 
less profuse and more reserved in his writ- 
ings, there is not a line in all of them that any 
true friend of humanity would care, for the 
sake of morality, to blot out. Throughout he 
remains faithful, as he began, to the great 
cause of the world—its reform. A true friend 
of his race, he has striven to lift his fellow 
men to the loftiest heights of which human 
nature is capable, and has courageously de- 
scended to the profoundest depths to reach 
the objects of his tender care. His cause has 
been always that of the oppressed, and ever 
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acknowledging the right of man to the full 
development of his individual and social 
power, he has done his utmost to batter down 
every obstacle to human progress. His cause 
is thus our own cause, and is another bond of 
sympathy between the great English author 
and democratic America. 

Those who recollect Dickens as he appeared 
on his first visit to the United States, will find 
him greatly changed. He was then thirty 
years of age; he is now fifty-five. He was 
then a round, smooth-faced, full-eyed, long- 
haired, boyish-looking person, with a good 
deal of youthful display of flashy dress and 
jewelry, and the free and easy manners of a 
young man too conscious, perhaps, of his im- 
portance. He is now much sobered by time, 
and his experience of the world. His hair is 
thinned and whitened here and there with 
the marks of age and the trials of life. Wrin- 
kles have gathered thickly about and given a 
deeper setting to his eyes, while his whole 
face, once so round and beaming, has become 
furrowed and shrunken, with indications of a 
more thoughtful reserve. 

He, too, must observe great changes here. 
Theliterary idol of his youth, Washing- 
ton Irving, who so modestly protested 
against the worship of the youthful devotee, is 
no longer here to acknowledge, as he would 
have rejoiced to do, one who with the advance 
of time has reached a higher niche in the tem- 
ple of fame than his own. Many more ob- 
scure, who extended to him on his first visit a 
hospitable welcome, are also dead. 

Dickens will not fail to notice the deep 
scars, yet unhealed, though, as we hope and 
believe, destined soon to disappear, of the 
great rebellion. He will marvel, too, to find 
how little the material prosperity of the North 
has been checked by the drains of an immense 
war upon its resources. He will seek in vain, 
in New York, for his old habitation, the 
Carlton House in Broadway, now displaced to 
make way fora great warchouse, and wonder 
at the progress of acity, which has in the 
short space of twenty-five years more than 
doubled its population. 

Though he will meet a no less appreciative 
recognition of his genius from the new gener- 
ation of his admirers in America, increased 
ten-fold in numbers, he will probably find it 
tempered by that reserve of demonstration 
which is the natural result of the multiplied : 
interests, and less indiscriminate idolatry, of 
amore cosmopolitan people. The purpose, 
however, of Dickens as a public exhibitor 
of his dramatic talent, will be better served. 
now in the United States than it could have 
been a quarter of a century since, for he will 
find everywhere larger, more appreciative 
and liberal audiences. 








GENERAL GRANT. 


WITH A PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT.* 


Here is the likeness of Gznrrat Grant, one of the first-fruits of a new process in photo- 
graphy—employing the arts of photo-seulpture and lithography—which promises an 
enlarged mears of pleasure and profit to the world in the ready and economical 
multiplication of the designs of artists. We do not know that we could make a better 
choice in the interests of the public or better consult its pleasure than in presenting this 
familiar, firmly set figure, and calmly resolved. still undisturbed battle-worn visage. This is 
General Grant, who now appears to the world in the calmness after the tempest, in the repose 
and serenity following the accomplishment of great deeds. It is not necessary at this time of 
day to speak of him as a warrior and a patriot. That theme is not to be disposed of in a para- 
graph ; nor would we here anticipate the will of the people in any prophetic utterances regarding 
his occupation of the Presidential chair after the next election. It would not be diflicult, we think, 
in an easy observation of the events of the time, to arrive at such a conclusion, and potent argu- 
ments might be given why such a conclusion is desirable. We would simply cast a glance 
upon General Grant as he sits in our picture, the man of to-day—in his high office at Washing- 
ton, an impersonation of the power, the law, the dignity of the country. There may be read, 
we think, in his countenance a firm resolution, but no assumption ; not a particle of affectation ; 
a consciousness of strength but no severity ; an easiness of approach, but no familiarity. 

If we understand the man rightly, he has no theories of government other than a fair obe- 
dience to the Constitution and the law, which his military virtues leave him no choice or incli- 
nation but to vindicate and enforce. We have never heard anything said of his “ policy”’—so 
we presume he has no whims or idiosyncrasies at war with the regular expression of the 
will and wisdom of the people. We are free to say that in this speculative age of bold politi- 
cal experiments, we regard this as something entitled to much respect in a public character. 
We have had no conversations with General Grant on the subject, and consequently have not 
been baffled in any interrogatories of a political or other nature ; we have not even had the plea- 
sure, like Senator Wade, of “ talking horse” with him. But we are quite as well assured of this, 
us of anything within our direct cognizance, that General Grant has one leading consciousness 
on the subject of Government, a sound conservative tendency, in harmony with the processes 
of nature and the best experience of the world—that national life is a growth and not a manu- 
facture. Hence if he shall be elevated by the will of the people to the Presidency we have no 
fears that he will be found engaged in any foolhardy experiments in pulling to pieces, twisting 
or tinkering the much-vexed body politic. He will respect its constitution, and, laying aside 
theories and nostrums, allow it a fair opportunity of healthy action. 

As for his silence, which so much disturbs some of our political friends, we hold it to be 
one of the most commendable of his virtues. Speech, says the proverb, is silver; it is often 
brass; but silence is gold. In this talking age and country, what a proof is it of the latent wis- 
dom of the nation that it appreciates as the most sterling quality of General Grant his invincible 
silence. It is the most promising sign of the times. May our “public men” take the lesson 
to heart and profit by it. A beautiful little fable, by the Spanish Yriarte, “The Big Bell and 
the Little Bell,”” which has been happily translated by an English writer, points the moral of 
the day: 


** Within an old cathedral, hung Whose daily oe through the year 
A mighty bell, So — 
Which never, save at Easter, swung The ss herally ve an ear 
One solemn knell ; thot small bell. 
And then so sternly all around e 
Its echoes fe “The hermit, he who own’d the same, 
The — trembled at the sound And loved it well 
Of that big bell. Resolved maha it should share the fame 


; 


“Not far from the cathedral stood So wing. * but once a year, 


A hermit’s cell, one brief knell, 


And i > be ue bahy-towe of wood He —— — to revere 
le 


* The photo-sculpture by Messrs. McKaye & Co., transferred to paper by the American Photo-Litho 
graphic Company (Osborne’s process). 
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UNITED STATES. 


Gen. Burter’s several letters, published 
late in September and early in October, assert- 
ing that the law does not require the payment 
of the principal of the 5.20 bonds in coin, 
created considerable discussion both at home 
and abroad. He fortified his point ingeniously 
by alleging that simultaneously with the pas- 
sage of the Five-Twenty Loan Act the Legal- 
Tender Act was passed, making legal-tenders 
receivable in payment of all debts, public and 
private, except interest expressly payable in 
gold; and that while interest is made payable 
in gold under the Five-Twenty Loan Act, 
nothing being said about the principal, it is a 
fair inference that the latter is payable in cur- 
rency. The position agrees essentially with 
that of Mr. Pendleton of Ohio, the latter dis- 
cussing it as a question of economy to the 
people, and the former as one of law. But it 
has been disposed of, so far as concerns the 
action of the Treasury Department, by the 
letter of Secretary McCulloch, holding that the 
bonds are payable in gold. The subsequent 
letter of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, indorsing the 
Butler-Pendleton theory, would indicate that 
it will be supported in Congress with consider- 
able strength. 


Tae elections of State or local officers were 
held on the fourth day of September in Cali- 
fornia, on the ninth, in Maine and Montano 
Territory, on the eighth of October in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and West Virginia, 
and on the 5th November in New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Kansas. 

California, on a total vote of 92,776, gave 
Haight (democratic) 49,604, Gorham (Rep.) 
40,050, and Fay, 2,083 ; a majority for Haight 
over both of 7,466, and carried both branches 
of the legislature democratic, involving the 
loss of one republican U. S. Senator. 

West Virginia, out of 11 new senators, 
elected 10 republicans, and 1 democrat. Of 
those holding over 10 are republicans, and 1 
conservative, making the Senate now 20 re- 
publicans to 2 conservatives. The House of 
Delegates stands about as last year, 4. ¢. 46 re- 
publicans and 10 conservatives. No State 
officers were elected, and the vote was light. 

In Maine a Governor and Legislature were 
elected, the State going republican by 13,500 
majority, a loss of 14,000 on the majority of 
last year, viz.: 26,687. The democrats gained 
some members in the legislature, but leaving 
the republicans a majority in both houses. 
Montana Territory elected James M. Cavan- 


EVENTS. 


augh (democrat) in place of Samuel McLean 
(democrat) to Congress, by the usual majority. 
Montana has always been largely democratic, 
they having a majority of 27 out of 89 on joint 
ballot in the legislature. Cavanaugh was 
nominated over a notorious secessionist, and 
represented the more union class of the democ- 
racy. 

Pennsylvania elected Judge Sharswood 
(democrat) Judge of the Supreme Court, by 
927 majority over Judge Williams (republi- 
can). The democratic vote was, however, con- 
siderably less than last year, when the re- 
publicans elected Gov. Geary by 17,000 
majority. The republicans still have a majority 
in both branches of the legislature despite the 
gain of some democratic members. 

Ohio elected Gen. Hayes (republican) over 
Judge Thurman (democrat), and the entire 
republican State ticket by 8,000 majority. 
The democrats carry the legislature, and ob- 
tain thereby a U. S. Senator on the expiration 
of the term of Senator Wade. 

In Indiana local officers only were elected. 
The vote was light. St. Joseph’s county 
(Schuyler Colfax’s) gave 900, an unprecedented 
republican, majority. Several counties in- 
creased their majorities on those of the last 
year, when the State gave 14,202 republican. 
Iowa went republican by 25,000 majority, as 
against 35,830 last year. 

New York went democratic by 48,922 ma- 
jority, electing the entire democratic State 
ticket, and a majority of 8 in the Assembly, 
which stands 68 democrats to 60 republicans. 
The last Assembly stood 82 republicans to 
46 democrats. The Senate stands 16 repub- 
licans, 15 democrats, 1 independent. The 
democratic State ticket thus elected consists of 
Hpmer A. Nelson, Secretary of State; William 
F; Allan, Comptroller; Wheeler H. Bristol, 
Treasurer; M. B. Champlain, Attorney-Gen- 
eral ; Van Rensselaer Richmond, Engineer and 
Surveyor; John D. Fay, Canal Commissioner ; 
Solomon Schen, State Prison Inspector, and 
Martin Grover, Judge of Appeals. The judges 
of.the Supreme Court elected were: I. Dis- 
trict—Albert Cardozo, dem.; II. Abraham B. 
Tappan, dem.; III. Rufus W. Peckham, dem. 
(re-elected); IV. Augustus Bockes, rep. (re- 
elected); V. Le Roy Morgan, rep. (re-elected) ; 
VI. John M. Parker, rep. (re-elected); VII. 
James C. Smith, rep. (re-elected); VIII. Geo. 
Barker, rep. (gain). The total vote in New 
York city was 111,747, the largest ever cast, 
and showing a democratic majority for the city 
alone of 60,467. 

Massachusetts elected Gov. Bullock, repub- 
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licean and present incumbent, over John 
Quincy Adams, democrat, and the entire re- 
publican State ticket, by 27,000 majority. But 
it is claimed that the secret organization known 
as the P. L. L. (Protective License League) 
have secured a majority of the Legislature, 
which will enable them to substitute a license 
law for that of prohibition. Of the senators 
recently elected, 28 are for license and 6 for 
prohibition; and of 195 representatives 150 
are for license. 

New Jersey elected a Senate, Assembly, and 
county officers. The aggregate democratic ma- 
jorities for the counties would carry the State 
democratic by about 15,000 majority. This 
was about equal to the democratic majority of 
1862, which was diminished in 1865 to 2,500. 
The republicans carried the State for Ward, 
rep., in 1866, by 2,970 over Runyon, dem., 
for Governor. The democrats elect all six of 
the new senators, giving them 1 majority in 
the Senate, where the republicans had five 
last year. In the Assembly they have gained 
about 20 members, giving them from 238 to 
80 majority, where the republicans had 6 last 
year. No Governor or State ticket was elect- 
ed, the present Governor Ward being repub- 
lican. ; 

Maryland went democratic by 40,000 ma- 
jority, electing Oden Bowie, dem., over Hugh 
Lenox Bond, rep., and filling about every offi- 
cial position in the State with democrats. 

In Illinois the elections were local. In Cook 
county (Chicago), Gen. Osborne, rep., was 
elected County Treasurer by 4,003 in the city, 
and about 5,000 in the county. 

Wisconsin elected Fairchilds, rep., by about 
4,000. The democrats gain six or eight mem- 
bers of Assembly, and three or four senators, 
but leave the republicans still a large majority 
in both houses. 

Minnesota elected Marshall, rep., Governor 
by about 4,000 majority. The entire demo- 
cratic ticket in St. Paul was elected by 700 
majority. Kansas elected the entire repub- 
lican State ticket. 

In the States of Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania, the people voted upon the 
question of striking out the word “ white” 
from the suffrage clause in the State constitu- 
tion, so as to allow colored citizens to vote. 
The details of these votes have not come to 
hand. In Ohio a very considerable vote was 
polled, and in Minnesota it was nearly carried ; 
but in all it was defeated by heavy majorities. 
In Kansas the people also voted on the ques- 
tion of striking from the constitution the word 
male. It is believed the vote in favor of fe- 
male suffrage was larger than for colored suf- 
frage, but the measure shared the same fate 
after a very active canvass, in which numerous 
meetings were addressed by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone Blackwell, and 
other advocates of womanhood suffrage. 
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The elections leave the republican party in 
possession of the Governor and Legislature ot 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Tennessee, Missouri, Iowa, 
Oregon, Nebraska, and Nevada— nineteen 
States. They have also the Governor and 
Senate in New York, the Legislature in Con- 
necticut, the Governor only in New Jersey 
and Ohio; while the democrats have both 
Governor and Legislature in California, Mary- 
land, and Kentucky. 

Among the causes of the republican losses 
or defeats in these elections is the fact that 
the republican party has no longer the stir- 
ring campaign appeal, based on the dangers of 
the dissolution of the Union, or of the return 
of the rebel eloment to power. The enact- 
ment by Congress, and quiet acceptance by 
the South, of universal suffrage, excluding 
only those rebels who, in rebelling, have vio- 
lated an official oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, have excluded all 
possibility of the recurrence of either of those 
dangers which formed the burden of radical 
appeal during the war, and while the terms 
and mode of reconstruction were still un- 
settled. Hence the republican canvass lacked 
the pith of a powerful motive, and, compared 
with former campaigns, was tame and spirit- 
less. The burden of taxation, the uncertainty 
imparted to business by the contraction of the 
currency and tightening of the money mar- 
ket, and decline in almost all prices except 
that of gold, which is still higher than it was 
immediately after Lee’s surrender, and the 
consequent great cost of living, and low value 
of salaries and wages, all tended to impart 
discouragement to the people, who, without 
being able to tell what was wrong, listened 
eagerly to the democratic charge that this 
state of things was due to republican malad- 
ministration, and so voted for a “change,” or 
did not vote at all. 

The feeling that in reconstructing the South 
on the basis of admitting all negroes to vote, 
and excluding a very large mass of whites as 
rebels, Congress had gone far enough in radi- 
calism was quite general among conservative 
republicans. Even those who favored these 
radical policies felt that they could not be re- 
pealed, and so rested as after a victory won, 
instead of going forth to fight new battles. 
In New York the democrats assumed a very 
judicious platform, mildly disapproving the 
disfranchisement of repentant rebels and the 
universal enfranchisement of blacks, pledging 
honorable payment of the national debt, avoid- 
ing any indorsement of the President, and 
excluding from the canvass all extremists and 
repudiationists, and laying great stress on al- 
leged frauds of republican officials, in the 
management of canal and other State funds. 
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Above all, the democracy brought out in full 
force the enormous foreign vote in the city of 
New York. In California a split in the re- 
publican party assisted the democrats. Mani- 
fold causes thus conduced to the result, which 
was generally anticipated by both parties. 


Tue acts of Congress which govern the 
work of reconstructing the Southern State 
governments and the Union, are a proposed 
constitutional amendment, passed June 18, 
1866, known as the Fourteenth Amendment; 
a reconstruction act, passed March 2, 1867, 
and a supplementary act, passed March 28, 
1867. The amendment, which must become 
a part of the Constitution of the United 
States, and be ratified by any Southern State 
prior to its readmission, provides: 1. That 
all persons born in the United States are citi- 
zens, and must have equal civil rights. 2. 
That if any State shall deprive any class of its 
adult male citizens of the right of suffrage, its 
representation in Congress shall be propor- 
tionally reduced, so as to correspond only 
with its number of actual voters. 8. That 


no person shall hold any office under the 
United States who engaged in the rebellion 
after taking an official oath to support the 
Constitution (which disability Congress may 
remove by a two-third vote); and 4. That the 
public debt shall not be questioned nor the 


rebel debt assumed. The act of March 2 di- 
vides the ten rebel States into five military 
districts, supersedes their State governments 
as provisional, and places them under militury 
contro! of five generals to be appointed by the 
President. These are now—Gens. Schofield, 
for First District (Virginia) ; Canby, for Sec- 
ond (North and South Carolina); Pope, for 
Third (Georgia, Alabama, and Florida) ; Ord, 
for Fourth (Mississippi and Arkansas), and 
Hancock, for Fifth (Louisiana and Texas). 
Tbe supplementary act of March 23, requires 
these generals, before 1st September last, to 
make a registration of all male citizens quali- 
fied to vote, and who swear that they have 
not engaged in the rebellion after having 
taken an official oath to support the Constitu- 
tion. Allrebels who are not in the view of 
Congress perjured, are therefore permitted to 
register and vote. On completing the regis- 
tration, the district commander must give 
thirty days’ notice of an election, at which 
the registered voters may vote for or against 
a convention, and for delegates. A majority 
of the votes registered must be polled, and a 
majority of those polled must be for the con- 
vention, or no convention will beheld. These 
two facts concurring, the general notifies the 
convention to meet. It meets to frame a con- 
stitution, which, if ratified by a majority of 
the registered electors, shall be sent by the 
president of the convention to tke President 
of the United States, who shall transmit it to 
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Congress, and if approved by the latter, tha 
State shall be re-admitted into the Union, and 
its representatives received into Congress. 

Registrations have been held in most of the 
Southern States. In Louisiana—where the 
population in 1856 is stated at, whites, 347,- 
529; blacks, 840,273; majority of whites, 
7,256—the registration shows, competent to 
vote, of colored, 82,907 ; white, 44,782; colored 
majority, 88,175. So large a difference cannot 
be accounted for by the disfranchising clause, 
and can only be attributed to the neglect of 
whites to register. In South Carolina the 
whole number of registered voters is 125,336, 
of whom 45,751 are whites, and 79,585 blacks ; 
colored majority, 33,834. 

Gen. Pope reports the registration in his 
district as follows : 

Georgia—White, 95,214; colored, 93,458. 
Total, 188,671. 

Alabama-White, 74,450; colored, 90,850. 
Total, 164,800. 

Florida—White, 11,100; colored, 15,857. 
Total, 26,537. 

The whole number of registered voters in 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, is as follows: 
White, 180,844; colored, 199,164. Total, 
380,000. 

The average white vote in these States be- 
fore the war was as follows: Georgia, 102,585; 
Alabama, 82,324; Florida, 12,769. 

Alabama voted for a convention, which met 
at Montgomery on the 5th November, and is 
still in session. Of the one hundred members 
elected, eighty-four were present. They in- 
cluded sixteen colored members, and but one 
conservative. Their proceedings thus far have 
been characterized by earnest loyalty. Their 
principal business has been the adoption of a 
report admitting .all ex-rebels to vote except 
those who have violated the rules of honora- 
ble warfare. 

Georgia voted for a convention. About 
105,000 votes were cast, out of 186,000 regis- 
tered, of which about 80,000 were white. 
The majority for convention was about 15,000, 
and Union delegates were elected in every dis- 
trict reported. 

In Mississippi, of the whole number regis- 
tered, 9,000 more than a majority voted for 
convention. Only one conservative delegate 
was elected. Ex-United States Senator A. G. 
Brown and General Alcorn, Senator elect, can- 
vassed the State for the convention. 

Arkansas has voted for the convention. In 
Florida the whites declined to vote, and the 
convention was carried by a considerable ma- 
jority. 

In Texas the registration (complete excert 
one county) resulted, whites, 5,001 ; colorec 
4,143. Total, 9,153. 

In North Carolina 103,060 whites, and 71,- 
657 blacks registered. The convention was 
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carried, and nearly all the delegates elected 
were radical. 
In Virginia the registration resulted, whites, 
116,982; blacks, 104,772. The vote stood: 
Whites. Blacks. Total. 


For Convention............ 14,835 92,507 107,342 
Against Convention...... «61,249 638 61, 887 


—- for Convention.... ....+.++« oo ese 0 45,455 
ite votes cast...... ecccccsecece ee: 
Total black votes cast 


TE Wi cccccccccccsscccccctccecescecocsee 


The convention met on Tuesday, December 
8. Throughout the South the party opposed 
to reconstruction on the Congressional basis 
was lethargic until roused into active resist- 
ance to that policy by democratic majorities in 
some of the Northern States. All the elec- 
tions thus far held were peaceful except at 
Richmond, Va., where one negro (radical) was 
killed. Generally throughout the South all 
physical violence towards the blacks has 
greatly lessened, or wholly ceased, since they 
were granted the right of suffrage. 


Tue death of ex-Governor Andrew, of Mas- 
sachusetts, on 80th October, of apoplexy, oc- 
easioned profound sorrow throughout the 
country. He was born May 31, 1818, gradu- 
ated at Bowdoin College at the age of 19, was 
admitted to the bar in 1840, and practised with 
distinction, especially in the Fugitive Slave 
cases; after 1848 he was closely identified with 
the anti-slavery party in Massachusetts. In 
1858 he was elected from Boston to the State 
Legislature ; in 1860 was a delegate to the Chi- 
cago Convention, and the same year was 
elected Governor of Massachusetts, in which 
office he served five terms—being the historic 
Governor of that State during the war—in 
which he was an ardent advocate of vigorous 
and radical measures. He declined the presi- 
dency of Antioch College, presided over the 
First National Unitarian Convention in 1865, 
and advocated License against Prohibition 
during the past year. He was a logical and 
vigorous orator, # kind, genial and humane 
man, of untiring industry and energy, and the 
most prominent candidate east of the Allegha- 
nies for the next Vice-Presidency. In the 
death of Governor Andrew the country loses 
one of her purest patriots and ablest states- 
men. 


Five hundred miles of the Union branch 
of the Pacific Railway, the greatest work of 
internal improvement ever yet attempted 
by any nation, had been completed on October 
28, and with the completion of thirty-one 
miles more, now nearly finished, the highest 
point onthe route would be reached, from 
which the locomotive lights would shine over 
the Rocky Mountains toward the Pacific. 
Doubtless ere this number of Putnam’s goes to 
press the reader may ride without change of 
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ears from New York to the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


MEXICO. 
In our sister republic of Mexico, Juarez 
has been re-elected by a close vote over Gen- 
eral Parfirio Diaz, whoseems to command in 
a marked degree the confidence of the Mexi- 
can people. Great stagnation in business 
prevails throughout the republic, and the gov- 
ernment is suffering for the means to dis- 
charge its current expenses. It is attempting 
to effect aloan of $12,000,000 in the United 
States. 


EUROPE. 

Tue issue which had for some time been 
maturing in Italy, between the Pope and the 
“party of action,” led by Garibaldi, culmi- 
nated on the 24th of September, by the arrest 
of Garibaldi by order of King Victor Emman- 
uel, in consequence of the proclamations is- 
sued by the former, calling upon the Italian 
people to rescue Rome and the States of the 
Church from the temporal government of the 
Pope, and by “restoring”? them to Italy, to 
complete the unity of the nation under Victor 
Emmanuel. The Pope had previously publicly 
denounced the decrees of Victor Emmanuel 
for the sale of the Church lands in Italy, and 
the Government of Italy stood in an attitude 
of admitted hostility to that of the Pope; 
nevertheless, bound by the “treaty of Sep- 
tember” to defend the Pontifical territory 
against invasion by his own subjects, Victor 
Emmanuel—whether from regard to the treaty, 
from fear of Napoleon, or from some secret 
understanding with the “party of action,” 
remains yet to be revealed—took measures of 
pretended rigor, but really of masterly inac- 
tivity, to suppress the movement. Garibaldi 
was arrested at Sienna Longa, as he was about 
to cross the Roman frontier, and was brought 
in a special train to Florence, and from thence 
sent to the fortress of Alessandro, from whence 
he issued fresh proclamatious to the Italian 
people to march on Rome. Serious riots were 
got up by his followers at Modena, Milan, 
Genoa, and Naples, with the view of exciting 
a revolutionary feeling among the people 
against the course of the Italian Government, 
in opposing Garibaldi. Some feeble disturb- 
ance occurred also in the Papal States, which 
was easily suppressed. No effort at’ revolu- 
tion occurred in Rome, though many arrests 
were made of parties charged with belong- 
ing to the “ party of action.”” Garibaldi was 
next sent to Caprera, where he was still 
allowed to issue his proclamations. Mean- 
while the papal troops, numbering about 10,- 
000, were withdrawn from the out lying towns 
and concentrated at Rome. The party of ac- 
tion continued to assemble on the frontier, 
notwithstanding the arrest of numerous bodies 
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of men and the seizure of their guns and am- 
munition by the Italian Government. The 
first outbreak was at Acquapendente, where a 
gen @arme and thirty Papalini were captured 
by the insurgents. General Menotti Garibaldi, 
who assumed command during his father’s 
imprisonment, soon found himself at the head 
of forces stated at from three to five thousand 
men, with which he took post at Veroli, 
in the province of Frosinoni. Here his first 
engagement with the Papal Zouaves, on the 
18th, resulted in a severe defeat to the 
latter, the Garibaldians losing five killed and 
fifteen wounded. This was followed by simi- 
lar petty conflicts at Farnese and Albino, in 
Viterbo. On the 16th, another party of in- 
surgents took possession of the town of Ne- 
rola, under command of Signor Acerbis, a 
member of the Italian parliament, and in- 
trenched themselves. On the 16th, Napoleon 
held a meeting of his council and determined 
on immediate intervention. The London 
Times of the 17th advised Italy to seize Rome 
first, and treat with France afterward. On the 
same day the Garibaldians appeared in the 
western district between Rome and the sea, 
took possession of the sea-port of Ostia, and 
severed communication between Rome and 
Florence. Reinforcements of papal volunteers 
recruited in France and Spain arrived in Rome. 
Napoleon made an imperative demand on 
Italy for the enforcement of the treaty of Sep- 
tember. The French fleet at Toulon prepared 
to sail. Garibaldi escaped from Caprera, it 
was reported, on an American ship. A depu- 
tation headed by a Senator of Rome, and com- 
posed of the Roman Municipal Council, pre- 
sented to the Pope a petition signed by 12,000 
citizens, praying that the Italian troops might 
be allowed to oceupy the city of Rome. On 
the 20th, Ratazzi resigned his position at the 
head of the Italian Cabinet, and Cialdini and 
Menabrea undertook the formation of a new 
ministry. Italy yields to the demands of 
France and pledges observance of the Septem- 
ber treaty. General Garibaldi arrives and 
assumes command of the insurgent forces. 
On the 22d, an attempt to start an insurrection 
in Rome began with the explosion of a mine 
under the barracks of the Papal Zouaves. 
None were killed, and order was soon restored. 
Under the failure of Cialdini to form a minis- 
try, Ratazzi still acted as Premier. On the 
25th, the insurgents, under Garibaldi in per- 
son, retook Bagnorea, and marched in two 
columns on the city of Rome, arriving at the 
heights of Monte Rotundo, within sight of 
Rome. The papal forces were beaten in two 
engagements at Torreto and Monte Rotundo, 
and were driven or retired before the insur- 
gents into the city. Garibaldi reached Monte 
Rotundo with 10,000 men. On the 26th, the 
French fleet sailed from Toulon for Civita 
Vecchia, the Moniteur alleging that this step 
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was rendered necessary by the fact that Italy 
was without a ministry, and that Garibaldi 
was menacing Rome. On the 27th, an obsti- 
nate engagement occurred between the insur- 
gents under Garibaldi and the Papalini, result- 
ing in the rout of the latter, who retreated 
into the city—-which was thrown into the 
greatest excitement, being in hourly expecta- 
tion of an attack from Garibaldi, who had now 
reached the walls of the city. Pope Pius IX. 
retired from the Vatican into the citadel or 
castle of St. Angelo, and issued an Encyclical 
to the Bishops, deploring the dangers which 
menaced his temporal power. Victor Emman- 
uel issued a proclamation denouncing Garibaldi 
and declaring that the policy of France was 
approved by the Italian Government. The 
greatest disorder prevailed in the city of Rome, 
and the revolutionists were firing Orsini shells 
in the street, expecting momently the arrival 
of Garibaldi. On the 29th, the French trans- 
ports arrived at Civita Vecchia and the troops 
disembarked and occupied Rome. M. Mous- 
tier issued a circular, explaining that when 
armed rebellion against the Holy Father shall 
be crushed, and the Pontifical Territory freed 
from the tread of hostile soldiers, France wil’ 
withdraw her troops and call a conference of 
the great powers to settle forever the Roman 
question. The Italian army had crossed the 
Papal frontier, and the commanding general 
called upon Garibaldi to disarm and disperse 
his forces. The arrival of the French troops 
in Rome was received in silence by the people, 
while throughout Italy the timid course of the 
government occasioned intense dissatisfaction. 
On the arrival of the French and Italian forces 
at Rome, Garibaldi retired to Monte Rotundo. 
To the summons of the King to disarm, he 
replied by a refusal, and demanded that the 
King change his cabinet so as to place the 
Government of Italy in accord with the 
National will. Napoleon proposed to submit 
the Roman question to the citizens of Rome 
and the inhabitants of the Provinces by popu- 
lar vote. The Italian government declined, 
alleging that it is a question in which the 
whole nation is concerned. Gen. Menabrea 
charged the French with violating the Sep- 
tember treaty in invading Italy. Rumors of 
Prussian Intervention were contradicted by 
Count Bismarck, who declared that ‘at 
present the Government is neutral.” On 
November 4th, at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
the Papal troops marched out and attacked 
Garibaldi at Monte Rotundo. The battle was 
obstinate, and Garibaldi, who brought into 
action 10,000 men, was successful, until by re- 
inforcements of French Zouaves he was de- 
feated, routed, and obliged to surrender to 
the Italian forces. About 800 Garibaldians 
were killed and 2,000 were made prisoners. , 
Garibaldi and his son Menotti were sent to — 
Florence as prisoners of war. Thus ends the 
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second attempt of Garibaldi to revolutionize 
Rome. In this, as well as in the establish- 
ment of tie Republic of Rome, in 1849, he 
succeeded against the immediate forces of the 
Pope, but succumbed to the overwhelming 
power of France. The main question, how- 
ever, between the Pope’s demand for the 
maintenance of his temporal power, and the 
urgent demand of the Italian people for the 
unity of the nation and the establishment of 
the capital at Rome, has not yet been settled. 
Its adjustment will form one of the problems 
of European diplomacy, and may yet lead to 
unforeseen complications and a great conti- 
nental war. In the progress of this Lmeute, 
the Pope has evinced an uncompromising de- 
termination to waive no jot or tittle of his 
temporal power, though to sustain it should 
involve all Europe in bloodshed. The Italian 
people, both in the Papal States and through- 
out the kingdom of Italy, have shown as much 
vigor as could be expected from a people who 
knew that their destinies could not be deter- 
mined by their own strength, but depended 
on the will of foreign powers. The Pope, it 
is said, has consented to a General Convention. 
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Tue speech of the Emperor Napoleon at 
the opening of the Corps Leyislatif, on Novem- 
ber 19, was eminently pacific, considering that 
the development of Prussia into a United Ger- 
man Empire must be accepted peacefully by 
France. He declared that the Papal question 
affected all Europe, but expressed a desire 
speedily to adjust it and withdraw the French 
troops. He urged the perfection of the French 
railway system, free trade and the mainten- 
ance of a strong military establishment as the 
best guaranty of peace. On the same day the 
Queen opened the Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain by a speech promising to introduce a Re- 
form Bill for Scotland and Ireland. 





Tur Pan Anglican Convention, which as- 
sembled at the Archiepiscopal palace of Lam- 
beth, England, on September 23, drew togeth- 
er a considerable number of Episcopal prelates 
of the Colonial and United States Protestant 
Episcopal churches, in communion with the 
Church of England, but was not patronized by 
the leading bishops of England. It aimed to 
effect greater unity of action among all branchi- 
es of the Episcopal Church. 


LITERATURE. 


Ir is too early a day to determine the influ- 
ence of the late civil war upon the literature 
of the country. That the unprecedented 
struggle, stirring the nation to its depths, 
calling into requisition every physical power, 
every energy of the will, stimulating ingenuity 
and invention in manifold new directions, 
should not be felt in the finer products of the 
mind, would be a result contrary to every 
reasonable expectation, and without precedent 
in the history of the world. Great thoughts 
are of necessity the inspirers of great actions. 
Man cannot act nobly without thinking nobly. 
The stagnation of peace is broken not only 
by the encounter of arms but by the clash of 
opinions. Men who were not mercenary hire- 
lings, but the men who marched in the vol- 
unteer army of America, welcoming their 
“gory beds,” could be incited only by the 
most generous enthusiasm and devoted spirit 
of self-sacrifice ; and no man of feeling or of 
thought could fail to be animated by their ex- 
ample. The scholar is never insensible to the 
influences of his time. He lives in the breath 
of the nobler aspiratious, and catches the first 
reflection in the glowing world around him, of 
the page in which he reads of the glories of 
Greece and Rome, of the lives of the devoted 
men of every period, their costly triumphs of 
mind, their sacrifices in their dedication to 
virtue. The heroic actions of the age 


are drawn by sympathy upon himself; they 
give color and richness to his studies; the 
insight of experience, the warmth of reality. 
They are something more than a mere theme 


for speculation, a gallery of delight, ‘a terrace 
for a wandering and variable mind to walk up 
and down with a fair prospect ;” they inspire 
an invigorating atmosphere imparting new life. 
We would not attempt to measure this in- 
fluence by any of its manifestations in the lite- 
rature of the day. Wethink it may be noticed 
there ; but its great results are not yet develop- 
ed. The seed is sown, but we must wait the 
growth of the tree before we gather the fruit. 
Apart from this higher inspiration there 
are various incidental influences growing out 
of the war which affect the contemporary lit- 
erature. It has received not merely a new 
direction in thought; not only have new 
materials, not to be overlooked or neglected, 
been accumulated for its subjects, but very 
important modifications have been made in 
what we may call its material means and re- 
sources. The mode of publication has 
changed. The failure and exhaustion of the 
cotton crop cut off an extensive supply of the 
chief commodity used in the manufacture of 
paper, the price of which was also greatly en- 
hanced by the taxation consequent upon the 
war, which it shared in common with every 
other article of consumption. The market, 
too, was diminished, and, spite of every pro- 
tective duty, the comparatively unfettered 
foreign competition damaged still more the 
resources of the native publisher. Fewer 
books, of course, appeared, and those generally 
of a more important character than the mass 
of works which had previously crowded the 
shelves of the bookseller. An entire brood of 
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sensation novels and other anseritfe produc- 
tions, with their quack adverfisements, were 
swept away. The cheap and much of the 
worthless perished at a blow. This, of course, 
was a decided gain, relieving the public of an 
imposition of trash, and the trade of an inju- 
tious and contagious influence. Oddly 
enough, as the cost increased, the style and 
standard of publication was vastly improved, 
rendering books still more costly. An inflated 
currency gave the signal for higher prices, and 
the trade, to their credit, took advantage of 
the opportunity to give greater solidity and 
elegance to their manufactures. The River- 
side Press, at Cambridge, led the way in 
printing; good library editions were culled 
for; artists were employed; a virtuoso ma- 
nia, affecting the luxury of Dibdin and Earl 
Spencer, sprang up. ‘The decade will be 
memorable in the annals of American bibliog- 
raphy for large paper and costly workman- 
ship. Nor has the influence yet abated. It 
has become a discredit to a publisher to issue 
a book in the inferior style which, so much to 
the injury of purchasers, was in vogue ten 
years ago. Bookbuyers have discovered that 
what is worth having must needs be costly in 
its production ; that the cheapest is very far 
from the best, and that a really good book is 
worth paying something for. 

So much for the outside appearance of 
books. There are some facts of recent occur- 
rence in reference to their character and circu- 
lation worth noticing in a review of the peri- 
od. The War Literature, as it may be 
termed, has reached an unprecedented extent, 
furnishing already the materials for large li- 
braries and collections. A bibliographical cat- 
alogue has been published by Mr. John R. 
Bartlett, of Rhode Island, embracing 6,073 
titles of books and pamphlets in an octavo 
volume of 477 pages; and a supplement of 
five hundred titles, it is said, might even now 
be added ta the work, which, for some time 
to come, will receive other additions. The 
literature, in fact, steadily kept pace with the 
gigantic march of the war. Its probable dura- 
tion, at the outset, was no better appreciated 
by authors than by politicians. The first 
publication of any consequence undertaken in 
relation to it was the ‘ Rebellion Record,” pro- 
jected by Mr. Putnam and conducted by Mr. 
Frank Moore. The calculation at the begin- 
ning was that one, or at most two volumes 
would suffice for this work. It has now 
reached eleven and will be cut short at twelve. 
Various narratives were begun in the same 
way, and lengthened their protracted series to 
the dismay of publishers and subscribers till 
new and condensed editions became necessary. 
Df course these works were for the most 
part compilations from necessarily imperfect 
materials; and will be resorted to only as 
quarries whence the future Bancrofts will 
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pluck a block here sad there for their more 
lasting literary edifices. But in the mean 
time their profitable sale has benefited authors 
and publishers, and afforded one among the 
thousand recent illustrations of the saying of 
Lucan, bellum utile multis. The war histories 
of Greeley, Abbott, and Headley have each 
exceeded a hundred thousand in circulation ; 
and the biographies of Lincoln, of which Dr. 
Holland’s takes the lead, stimulated by the 
agency and subscription system, have reaped 
a like harvest of popularity and profit. More 
than a hundred thousand dollars, we are told, 
has been received by the author of one of the 
* Lives,” which exceeds the sum expected 
from, and thus far unhandsomely withheld by 
Congress, for the support of the widow of 
the illustrious subject of these volumes. If 
Senators and Representatives, to the scandal 
of the country, fail to do their duty in this 
matter, it might be well for Mrs. Lincoln, 
with Victoria for a precedent—for have we not 
here, too, our “‘ Queens of Society” —to turn her 
attention to the booksellers. If, indeed, ail 
who, directly or indirectly, have been in- 
debted to Abraham Lincoln for the acquisi- 
tion of a hundred thousand dollars, were to 
bestow upon his family a small percentage on 
this addition to their fortunes, there would be 
no occasion to expose the gifts of his friends 
for sale for the maintenance of his widow. 
The capabilities of publishing in the United 
States have been recently shown in two very 
opposite examples, in the reception of Long- 
fellow’s translations of Dante and of Dr. Hol- 
land's popular “ Kathrina.” The former, a 
work of elaborate care and of strict fidelity to 
the original, requiring for its appreciation a 
reverent and loving study, leisure and a disci- 
plined mind; issued moreover in a costly edi- 
tion, has, we understand, met with a cordial 
support. Thisis no morethan is due to the 
genius of the translator and the great merit of 
his work ; but it is something to say of any 
“reading public,” and we hail it as an indica- 
tion encouraging to the reception of the best 
literature hereafter. Dr. Holland’s is, of 
course, avery different work; but the fact 
here, too,is significant,that within a few months 
twenty-three thousand of a narrative poem, the 
story of the conversion, in a peculiar way, of 
a skeptic, should be called for by the people. 
In these references to the publications of the 
year we must not forget, as facts of the season, 
the completion of Dr. Holmes’ ingeniously 
constructed and original novel—a brilliant suc- 
cess in the difficult walk of home life—* The 
Guardian Angel;” the publication of another 
American romance, ‘ Norwood,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Beecher; and with this attention to con- 
temporaries the appearance of the new edi- 
tions of the perennial works of Washington 
Irving, and the revival, with a candid and well- 
written memoir, by his son, of the select works 
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of Irving’s friend and early associate in let- 
ters, James K. Paulding. 

We have said the literature of the day has 
gained and is likely to gain by the influences 
of the war in earnestness and sincerity. We 
think this may be observed in that chief exhi- 
bition of its powers, the Press of the country. 
The thronging interests of the continent re- 
quire conciseness of statement, and must, more 
and more, receive scientific and philosophic 
handling. Something of this is already wit- 
nessed. The increased capital required to con- 
duct a leading newspaper, will demand and 
obtain increased fidelity and responsibility. 
In a kindred walk, Periodical Literature has 
certainly increased in value and importance. 
The ability displayed in such publications as 
The North American Review, The Atlantic Month- 
ly, The Galaxy, Hours at Home,and others which 
might be named; and in such weekly journ- 
als as Zhe Nation and The Kound Table, gives 
earnest that the intellectual resources of the 
country are likely to keep pace with its materi- 
al prosperity. The support given to the best 
foreign journals is also an item in the account. 
English publishers of reputation, as Chambers, 
Routledge, Daldy, Macmillan, have visited 
America, and have found a market for their 
best publications which no prohibitory tariff 
can destroy. We have even the new phenom- 
enon of the stars and stripes blended with 
the flag of England, on the cover of a maga- 
zine issued by an enterprising London house 
for simultaneous publication in both countries, 
challenging attention hy the name of the best- 
known street in America, the Broadway of 
New York. 

Every honest intellectual effort is to be wel- 
comed. There may be too many physicians 
and too many lawyers in a community; but 
the evil, if it exist, of too many publishers or 
of too many publications will soon correct it- 
self by the infallible agencies of the economy 
of trade. The point, we believe, is not yet 
reached of surplus intellectual activity and sup- 
ply. The more the attention of the public is 
called to literature, the more readers there will 
be; and the rivalry of competition in this and 
in other instances must benefit the consumer 
in the quality and quantity of the article. 
It is said there are a great many magazines 
already, and the cry is, still they come. But 
there need be no fearon this head. The peo- 
ple, if any remedy is required, have it in their 
own hands. Itis quite constitutional for one to 
buy them or not, as he may please. But in fact, 
to a great extent, the magazine mania, as it 
has been termed, is in many instances but 
another form of book publication, since it is 
mostly sustained by the serial novels of popu- 
lar authors, whose works the public find it 
more convenient and agreeable to purchase in 
chapters than in volumes. Other considera- 
ions, as the convenience of an unbound book, 
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which a magazine such as our own really is, 
the variety of egtertainment, and the pleasure 
of a frequent visit from authors whose writings 
are esteemed, have much to do with it also. 
The model subscriber to a magazine, in fact, 
has a personal interest in the work; is a 
species of partner in the enterprise; bas a 
community of interest with others, and enjoys 
a welcome sense of continuity, of a pleasure 
which ends not with the hour, but has a prom- 
ise of renewal from month to month. We 
trust to have many such friendly appreciators 
of Putnam’s Maeazine. 





Tue old Knickerbocker interest of man- 
ners and customs on the banks of the Hudson, 
first cultivated and more then half invented by 
Washington Irving, has supplied the theme 
of various pleasant volumes of fiction and 
apparently is not yet exhausted. The spirit 
of Ichabod Crane, and Wolfert’s Roost, with 
a flavor of old Diedrich, pervade a sketchy 
novel in verse from the Riverside press (Hurd 
& Houghton), entitled One Wife Too Many ; 
or Rip Van Bigham. A Taleof Tappaan Zee. 
Its author is the Rev. Epwarp Hopper, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman of New York, whose pre- 
vious productions in verse, ‘‘The Fire on the 
Hearth in Sleepy Hollow” and “The Dutch 
Pilgrim Fathers,” may be regarded as studies 
preparatory to the volume before us. The 
“Fire on the Hearth,” in a series of ready 
rhymes, celebrates the old Dutch anniver- 
sary of Christmas, with its hearty rollicking 
associations, its abundant good cheer, and the 
thoughtful reveries which all family festivities 
must inspire. ‘The Dutch Pilgrim Fathers,” 
in a similar vein, is a direct challenge to New 
England, andis of course highly eulogistic of 
those good old times, which certainly may be 
as easily located in the ancient island of Man- 
hattan as any where on this restless globe. Not 
that people were ever quite so good and happy 
as they are represented in such pictures; but 
that it is upon the whole consolatory to human 
nature, and a proof of its desires and capabili- 
ties, to suppose them so. ‘One Wife Too 
Many” has its scene and era in this same old 
bountiful region of the imagination. The 
story is a kind of reversed Enoch Arden. In- 
stead of the innocent, well-meaning wife hav- 
ing two husbands, the equally ingenuous hus- 
band gets on his hand two wives. How this 
came about is very prettily narrated in bound- 
ing rhymes and verses of varying metres, 
which set forth in ebullitions of humor 
and sentiment how Rip Van Bigham imme- 
diately upon his marriage to the fair Katrina 
in Holland, bidding farewell to his wife, sailed 
to seek a home for her in the goodly colony of 
the New Netherland. This he found on the 
banks of the Tappaan Zee, where in due time 
a homestead was erected with the aid of his 
neighbors—troops of indomitable Dutchmen 
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who muster in grand style for the service like 
the forces of Hard Koppig Piet who went 
forth to the siege of Fort Casimir. 


“ First came the Vans, the foremost men in name, 
And Dac broad, and sometimes trusty 


Van ¥ Wart, in after a ote fame ; 

Van Benschoten; Van by em “ the 

Van Heovenbergh ; Van Schai Fao bergen 
) 5 

The bon "Van Horns,— Dant, famous for his 

And Hans, the mighty drinker ———- oy 

And follo these, came, hind, 

Van Topps, whom children loved to ies —_ 

Author was he of happiness to 

And skilled artificer of spinning-toys. 


Then came Van Dyke, a rand ancestry 
D ed half-drowned Hi , drenching, from 


(Nor should tt the pygmy bearing that “ name 
Obscure the effulgence of its ancient 
Next ad Van Dam, surnamed the er, 


Amphibious he, and webbed of foot and hand ; 
Van Buren next, from whom sprang Martin and 
Prince John, illustrious burghers of the land. 
—-* - a Vancliefs, Vanbliefs, and sharp Var 


Van Houghtens, and Van Nostrands, and Van 


Van Giesons, and Van Nests, and old Van Hatch ; 
And broods of yonkers following, to match ; 

And last Van Bung, with load of needful 

Closed up the rear of all the tribe of Vans. 

Then came ted, good Jacobus See, 
Surnamed Forecaster, ‘and ordained to be 

The father ofa numerous family. 

Next him great Michael Pauw ; ancestor he 

Of Huge Paws, of the fierce democracy. “os 


Having, we say, with the comprehensive 
aid of these and other worthies, built himself a 
house, Rip thought it was high time to invite 
his wife to it. Accordingly he charged the 
Captain of the good ship Rollicker, which had 
brought him over, to return on his next trip 
with the lady. This the skipper would have 
accomplished; but he found her in ill health, 
and as he was sailing her death was signalled ; 
and he came with ill tidings to Rip, who, like 
a faithful lover, cherished her memory till, after 
being sorely beset by an irrepressible Dutch 
widow, he consents, as much for peace sake as 
any thing, to the union. Of course Katrina 
was only in a trance, and one day reaches the 
homestead on the Tappaan Zee. Here was a 
problem to solve, for there was no conceal- 
ment as in the case of the self-denying Enoch: 
the parties met, and some action was to be 
taken. The Dominie, a capital fellow, admirably 
depictured, who had tied the new knot, was 
called in. Seduced by the good cheer of the 
whilom widow Anneke, he temporized; and 
supporting himself by the authority of the 
Patriarchs, permitted both wives to be tried. 
It was a new country, he said, and the thing 
might be tolerated. This was a lax decision 
for a Dutch dominie; but he was sadly per- 
plexed, and he made it. The new family, in 
consequence, was thrown into utter confusion, 
and was fast going to ruin. The women quar- 


relled all day, and Rip incontinently took to 
drinking. The Dominie was again called in, snd 
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this time proved himself more of a Solomon 
in his judgment and less in his practice. He 
now advises a separation ; one of the ladies to 
take the farm, the other the man. This 
brought out the true wife and disclosed the 
adventurer. The widow chose the acres ; the 
first affection triumphed in the lover’s arms. 
Anneke consoles herself by a third marriage 
to a stout burgher of Spuyten Duyvel, the 
Dominie gains another fee, and the retiring 
widow offering the farm for sale, it is purchased 
by the benevolent neighbors and presented 
to Rip and Katrina, who transmit a numerous 
offspring to fight for their country in the War 
for the Union. This, bating of course the 
unpleasant morality of the bigamy, is a very 
pretty story; but the reader must make its 
acquaintance in the author’s tripping rhymes. 
He will find they will well repay his perusal. 
The descriptive passages are excellent ; nature 
plays her part in the hymns of the seasons; 
and with the abundant mirth and jollity be- 
fitting the traditional manners of the Dutch 
fathers, there is withal on proper occasions, 
fitly spoken, a truly religious spirit. We com- 
mend in particular for their humor and char- 
acter the pictures of the Dutch Dominie and 
that thorn planted in his side, his half-de- 
mented wife. It ishardly fair to detach a pas- 
sage from its proper supports in the story; 
but one or two traits of the Dominie may 
serve to indicate the manner of the book. 


“ His buckled shoes ; his broad three-cornered hat ; 
Knee-breeches, tight above the swelling hose; 
The easy way in n which he always sat, 
re smokod his pipe with calm, serene re- 


Would i ino our day look oddly, I suppose. 


*¢ In our fast times, the Dominie might be thought 
Long-winded, for he preached a full long hour, 
And sometimes two, when Satan must be fought 
Until the truth had triumphed o’er his power: 
Such wind would make our turn 
sour. 


But in the days when oy came from far, 
_ — ten miles to church, sometimes a 


Beioghen their lunch along, it was no bar 
If they took back, beside the feast, in store 
A basket-full of Gospel crumbs or more. 
“Things different seem from different points of 
view : 
beae* La short sermons, they liked sermons 


ified ‘the old, we like to have things new 
"We like ang doctrines weak, they liked thes 


We odneun ‘as they did, our religion true, 
But then we wish as little as will do. 


“ Hence nf the church clock placed outside the 


towe 
That all to church mi oboctery Soci 5 a -pagemataa 
Nor lose a moment of : 

We place it inside, that the Dominie 

The time to let us out may promptly see. 





Mr. Coartes Astor Bristep’s “ Jnterfer- 
ence Theory of Government” (Leypoldt and 
Holt) is atimely political, not partisan, essay 
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of the school of those admirable pamphlets 
on public interests, with which the Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith at once entertained and instructed 
the public. Whatever Mr. Bristed writes is 
marked by a peculiar impress of his personal- 
ity; with an acute and thoughtful discussion 
of the subject in hand, while the reader is pretty 
sure to get some glimpses and flavors of 
English university life, the turf, and the idio- 
syncrasies of a man who mingles the refige- 
ments of mental cultivation with the enjoy- 
ments of fortune and fashion. This is as it 
should be. The tree should have a relish of 
the soil and atmosphere in which it grows, as 
in the perfected world of Virgil, dyers were to 
be dispensed with, and the rams and lambs 
were to walk about in the meadows honestly 
clad in purple, yellow and vermilion. Since 
the days of Montaigne, this has been the vir- 
tue and the privilege of the Essayists ; and if 
the old Gascon were living, as we wish he 
were, in his castle in his fancy-nurtured re- 
tirement, and were to entrust us with a com- 
mission to send to him what was worth read- 
ing in America, we should certainly consign 
to his specular tower, from time to time, the 
writings of Mr. Bristed. If there is any thing 
which may properly be looked for in this coun- 
try, itis what fromthe more cultivated class 
of writers we have had too little of, a whole- 
some independence and individuality. Our men 
of letters have too often been silent when 
they should have spoken; and the fools have 
of course rushed in to supply the vacuum. 
It is a benefit to the state and the community, 
when men of cultivation and literature employ 
their opportunities in the discussion of pub- 
lie questions ; and it is a good sign of the 
times, that, after too long a toleration of igno- 
rance and imbecility, they are beginning to 
speak out on questions of importance. There 
never has been a period in the history of any 
nation, when a service of this kind was more 
imperatively demanded. 

Regarding the especial topic of Mr. Bris- 
ted’s essay, much, of course, is to be said. He 
finds “interference,” or the law of force, an 
increasing and dangerous power in modern 
political action ; and ingeniously, and iiot with- 
out a good show of reason, attributes much of 
the favor or tolerance with which it is received 
to the glittering success of Louis Napoleon, 
whom he considers the immoral parent of 
Jefferson Davis, and—he probably would not 
object to the addition as depreciating the 
family relation—sie magna componere parvis— 
Fernando Wood. In one of the speeches of this 
eminent servant of the public, he is reported 
to have said : “ Martin Van Buren had said to 
him, shortly before his death, that he had only 
found outafter he was out of office, how to 
get along with the American people. Said he, 
‘ The American people will forgive any thing in 
a public officer except cowardice.’ Whatever 
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else may be charged against me,” said the 
speaker, ‘no man can accuse me of that.” * 
Mirabeau was the modern father of the senti- 
ment, L’Audace, toujours Vaudace. The 
truth is, however, that these and kin- 
dred adventurers belong to an old di- 
vision of the human family, schemers and 
men of audacity, who would any day, with 
the self-lover in Bacon, burn their neighbor’s 
house to roast their own eggs in the ashes. 
The danger, we are inclined to think, is 
not so much from individual usurpation 
and example, as from a temporary in- 
convenience or inability of society to ac- 
commodate itself to the circumstances in 
which it has been suddenly placed. The 
rich yield of gold in California and Australia, 
and the scientific improvements of the age, 
have given an immense development to the 
human race; population has increased with 
wealth ; luxury and extravagance have devel- 
oped their abundant evils: an old state of 
things is passing away; the new is not yet 
fully established. This is especially true of 
our own country, which has in addition to 
provide foran unexampled debt,which has nec- 
essarily multiplied laws and statutes to an un- 
precedented extent. Our old city govern- 
ments, for instance, were on the model of vil- 
lage life: they have now to control the dan- 
gerous classes of the huge metropolis. More 
government was needed—and we are in dan- 
ger of getting too much. Ascending in the 
scale, the war power was exorbitant in its de- 
mands, and for the time they had to be paid. 

The considerations bearing on the general 
question will be found ably, and sometime: 
curiously treated by Mr. Bristed. There is 
one topicon which he discourses with espe- 
cial unction, the Maine prohibitory, or, as he is 
pleased to term it, the Aqnarian legislation, 
forbidding by statute all drinks but water. In 
the course of this argument, which is happily 
relieved by many striking socia! illustrations, 
and much felicity of statement, he has occa- 
sion more than once to refer to the writings 
of Governor Andrew. Were that estimable 
statesman, whose death at this time is so 
much to be lamented, yet living, he might be 
pleased, with Mr. Bristed, in the corroboration 
of their views afforded in the recent election, by 
the judgment of the sturdy voters of Massa- 
chusetts. The prohibitionists have failed ; 
for they have run into the absurdity of con- 
founding the use and abuse of a very good 
thing. Some legislation in aid of temperance 
may be required. We should be content with 
regulating, in the cause of enjoyment and 
virtue, what it is neither desirable nor possible 
to eradicate. 





Tr is now more than thirty years since 





* Report of the New York Tribune, cited in the 
New York Times, Nov. 11th, 1867. 
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that faithful chronicler, William Dunlap, pub- 
lished his “ History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Arts of Design in the United States,” an 
interval which, among its many special mar- 
vels of development in the life of the nation, 
has certainly not been without its creative and 
sustaining processes in the great world of art. 
It might be curious to trace the parallel rise of 
artists and authors, and observe how faith- 
fully they keep pace with one another in sen- 
timent and character; to note the genius of 
Leslie responding to that of Irving; the land- 
scape of Durand reflecting the woods and 
fields of Bryant; the canvas of Leutze or 
Huntington a mirror of the medieval pictur- 
esque of Longfellow; and the force and sin- 
cerity of Darley a translation into another 
language of the native energy of Cooper. We 
might, perhaps, find in such a comparison, 
extended to a review of the genius of 
other lands, that art and literature are but 
manifestations—exponents of the powers of a 
nation; and that to rise in one great depart- 
ment of excellence is to rise in all. However 
this may be, there is abundant proof in the 
ample volume before us, “ Book of the Art- 
ists,” by Henry T. Tvoxerman, (Putnam & 
Son,) of the fertility and value of American 
art production of the present time. The work 
has a method of its own; itis not a formal 
history, or simply a collection of materials ; 
but a species of philosophical survey of the 
entire field, in which thoughtful and ingenious 
speculations are weaved around the central in- 
terest of biography. There are personal de- 
tails in abundance; particular notices of the 
most important paintings and statues, with 
incidental mention of their purchasers and 
owners ; in fine, the book is a sufficient guide 
to the knowledge and appreciation of the Art 
of America past and present. For the first 
time the subject is fairly presented as a whole; 
and the reader who has not studiously looked 
into the matter—and few have had the oppor- 
tunity—will be surprised to perceive how 
bountiful the theme is in interest, how varied 
in character, how picturesque in its details; 
and, what is the consummate flower of all 
these, how warm and glowing the picture is 
in those moral lights of the struggle of genius 
with difficulties; of the culture of the taste 
and the affections; of the assertion of the 
powers of intellect and the imagination ; ofthe 
victory which, through all discouragements, at- 
tends the full devotion of the faculties to a 
service of love and purity. It is to the honor 
thus far of American art as of American let- 
ters, that the page and the canvas have never 
been prostituted by unworthy means to un- 
worthy ends. No one has cause to blush 
upon entering an American library or pic- 
ture-gallery. Whatever our artists have ac- 
zomplished has been with a steady gain of 
power in the right direction. 





Considerations like these must present 
themselves to the mind of the most care- 
less reader as his eye runs over the 
pages of Mr. Tuckerman’s attractive vol- 
ume. Starting with the early portrait paint- 
ers, chiefly of the Revolutionary era, with 
such honored names at the entrance as 
Copley, Trumbull, West, Stuart, Allston, Les- 
lie and their brethren, who are still repre- 
sented among us in the illustrious examples of 
Sully and Morse, the record, so short a time 
separates us from the first beginning of artin the 
country, is presently crowded with the throng- 
ing exhibitors of our day. The “ Book of the 
Artists” contains them all along the century 
from Smybert to Bierstadt, the chiefs who 
have now their renown with years and 
achievements, shining in single chapters in 
planetary state; with hosts of younger celeb- 
rities in nebular groups fast resolving under 
the genial critic’s telescope into independent 
stellarsystems. The Landscape Painters, who 
have done so much for the reputation of the 
country, have appropriately asection of their 
own; while the Sculptors, but one of whom, 
we believe, Greenough, figured in Dunlap’s 
narrative, close the work in a like attractive 
group. Many new names of artists known in 
our galleries, but of whom little has been 
written, are to be found in the volume; with 
much that is new relating to others, a3, among 
various instances, in the chapters given to 
West, Morse, Inman, Chapman and Powers. 


“The local coloring which connects the artist’s 


life with the influences of home scenery, 
climatic impressions, and the associations of 
travel, gives a particular interest to the au- 
thor’s sketches. Indeed, he would seem to 
have caught much of the spirit of their 
work from his observations in their studios. 
His intimacy with many of them has given 
him peculiar opportunities of exhibiting the 
lights and shades of character. Altogether, 
looking atthe spirit in which the writer has 
worked, the materials he has in hand, the in- 
terest of the theme, and, in a great degree, the 
novelty of the work, with its eminently na- 
tional character, we may confidently commend 
it to our countrymen, now that they have been 
at least sufficiently supplied with war histo- 
ries and narratives of pain and suffering, as a 
worthy memorial of the gentler arts of Peace. 





Tue students of American history must 
be gratified by a new and important addition 
to their stock of original materials, in a vol- 
ume just issued by the “ Bradford Club,” en- 
titled, Zhe Army Correspondence of Colonel 
John Laurens, in the years TT77-8, now first 
printed from Original Letters addressed to 
his father, Henry Laurens, President of Con- 
gress.” The letters are numerous, and having 
been confidentially and officially written from 
the camp (for Colonel Laurens, it will be re- 
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membered, was at the period indicated a 
member of the staff of General Washington, 
and at times was acting as his private secre- 
tary), their interest may be readily appreciated. 
They cover the military movements in Penn- 
sylvania prior and subsequent to the encamp- 
ment at Valley Forge, including the stern in- 
cidents of that critical period, the siege of 
Fort Mifflin, and a full account, written from 
the field, of the Battle of Monmouth. These 
papers have hitherto been unknown to, or out 
of the reach of our historians. The originals 
are now, with a very valuable series of the 
Henry Laurens Papers, in the possession of 
the Long Island Historical Society, forming 
an important portion of their recent acquisi- 
tions. 

It is somewhat singular that, with the 
attention for some time past given to Ameri- 
ean records of this kind, and the historical 
characters of the Revolutionary era, so little 
should be popularly known of the Laurenses, 
father and son, particularly of the latter, 
whose chivalrous career and death in battle 
at the early age of twenty-seven, after having 
rendered the most important services to his 
country, at home and in France, entitle him 
to the endearing memories which attach to 
such heroes as Warren and Montgomery. The 
explanation of this neglect is, that the hero, 
born and dying in the South, has shared in 
the inattention which has generally befallen 
the historical worthies of that portion of the 
country. Had New England, with its literary 
preservative means, the care of such a reputa- 
tion, the “ Bradford Club” could not at this 
day have the credit of presenting the claims 
of Colonel Laurens to notice as a novel sub- 
ject to their friends. This, however, is now 
done in a privately printed volume of rare 
elegance, which includes, besides the ‘ Let- 
ters,” which are written in a remarkably can- 
did, engaging style, an interesting introduc- 
tory memoir from the genial pen of the South- 
ern author, William Gilmore Simms. There 
is also a choice engraving by Burt, from an 
original portrait, the first of Colonel Laurens 
ever executed. 

The “Club,” we may state for the informa- 
tion of distant readers, is an association of 
less than a half dozen merchants of New York, 
who, sustained by a limited number of sub- 
scribers, have engaged in the publication, 
from time to time, of valuable original mate- 
rials for the study of American history. They 
have thus fur been fortunate in their subjects 
and editors, and, we may add, in the luxury 
of their books, given by their printer, Mr. 
Munsell, of Albany. This is the seventh of 
their regular issues; among them are Fitz 
Greene Halleck’s “ Croakers,” the Hon. Mr. 
Murpby’s curious “ Anthology of New Neth- 
erland,” and Buckingham Smith’s faithfully 
edited ‘‘ Narrative of the Career of De Soto.” 


In a volume entitled Zhe Cuiture De- 
manded by Modern Life (Appleton & Co.), 
Dr. Youmans has rendered an acceptable ser- 
vice to all who would understand intelligently 
the elementary principles involved in the im- 
portant educational questions of the day, by 
bringing together a series of addresses and 
arguments on the general subject, with espe- 
cial reference to the claims of scientific study 
in a knowledge of the world around and 
within us. Among the writers whose views 
he has presented to us, are Whewell, Tyndall, 
Faraday, Liebig, Herbert Spencer, and the 
leading European authorities, while our own 
country is well represented by Wayland, Dr. 
Draper, President Hill, of Harvard, and Pres- 
ident Barnard, of Columbia College. Much 
attention is given in these discourses, and in 
the papers contributed by the editor, to the 
proper order of studies, and the development 
and discipline of the faculties—topics which 
are very happily discussed by Presidents Hill 
and Barnard, both of whom agree in depre- 
cating the usurpation of the perceptive by the 
ratiocinative powers in the early period of life. 

All Dr. Youmans’ authorities, more or less, 
unite in the view that the exclusive classical 
training handed down by tradition in the old 
universities, fails to supply the demands of 
modern culture, is limited in its nature, and 
—at least so far as especial attainments are 
concerned—fallacious in its pretences. They 
would substitute for it, or supplement it with, 
a study of the laws of life and the material 
world. This is certainly an improvement in 
the elements of the contest, as it was formerly 
maintained, between the classics and the pure 
mathematics. Much, it must be admitted, is 
to be gained by a proper devotion to the nat- 
ural history sciences, and it is but a truism, 
though a neglected one, to assert that the 
study of our physical well-being should pre- 
cede all others. The sound body is the indis- 
pensable habitation for the sound mind. The 
advantage of the study of the classics in our 
schools and colleges is not that the pupils be- 
come adepts in philological acumen, which is 
attained by very few, but that they are, as it 
were, introduced to the best society, both an- 
cient and modern, in a knowledge of great 
authors, and acquire a taste for literature 
which awakens at once their moral and in- 
tellectual faculties. The conscience is educat- 
ed with the judgment. All the great world 
of thought and feeling is opened to the view ; 
the student of Homer and Plato, of Virgil and 
Horace, of Shakespeare, Dante, and Milton, is 
not occupied with plants and insects, but with 
living men, comparing their powers and facul- 
ties, approving or disapproving their actions, 
and at every step forced to inquire what sym- 
pathy their virtues or their vices find in him- 
self. Then there is an indefinable refinement 
of taste, a culture of the imagination, a hu- 
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manizing power, a subtle magnetism of human 
life, which a dry study of material objects 
never can inspire. But there 1s realiy no oc- 
casion for any conflict in the matter ; the ques- 
tion is mainly one of proportion, of adapta- 
tion of infinite art to the finite opportunities 
and varied organization of short-lived man. 
To arrive at this proportion, to adapt its sys- 
tem not merely to the supposed wants of 
modern civilization, but to the powers of the 
individual, is the great problem which the 
reformers of education have to solve at the 
present day. When they have done their 
best they will probably find Dame Nature, the 
old schoolmistress, occasionally graduating her 
favorite pupils, without much regard to their 
academic devices. 





Very many good hooks of European trav- 
el have been written by Americans. Indeed 
there has been a constant succession of them 
for the last half century. They began, as was 
the fashion of the time, and the need of the 
occasion, when information was required, 
with being very literal and descriptive, with 
asort of guide-book patience of investigation 
and fidelity of statemeni,—copious resources of 
book making, which Murray has for some 
years past pretty effectually cut off from the 
race. Yet these industrious chronicles had 
their merit, and it is sometimes a relief at pres- 
ent toturn from the overdone modern dis- 
quisition to the facts and personal incidents 
in the narrative of such wayfarers, for instance, 
as good Dr. Griscom and the accomplished 
Carter. There were a number of that school, 
who told us all about post-horses, and waiters, 
and bills of fare, and cathedrals, and Chats- 
worth, and Blenheim, and other well-known 
haunts of the tourist. Jt was something then 
to be a traveller, when the attention of the. 
reader might be gained soeasily. Nowadays 
one must go a little deeper beneath the surface, 
orseem todo so, which sometimes answers 
the purpose as well. Willis was one of the 
first to impart the graces of expression to the 
old story, and to add some piquancy to the 
old material. His “ Pencillings by the Way ” 
were read weekly in the old ‘‘ Mirror,” with 
a delight which the tourist of the present 
day of hackneyed felicities can hardly expect 
to inspire. Sanderson, the clever Philadel- 
phian, came along ahout the same time with 
his “Sketches of Paris,” a lively book which 
reflected much of the genius of the place. 
It was a capital guide, in the days of Louis 
Philippe, to the entertaining haunts of the gay 
city. We remember, in our admiration of his 
pages, renewing one of his experiences in a 
cheap dinner at Fricoteau’s, in the Latin quar- 
ter; but had no desire to repeat the experi- 
ment in thai region, preferring to follow on 
his tracks at Very’s and Vefour’s and the 
Rocher de Cancale. There was Isaac Apple- 
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ton Jewett, too, the first, we are inclined to 
think, of the tourists who chose their points, 
grouped the incidents, and served the whole 
smothered in a piquant sauce of entertaining 
critical disquisition. He was a good writer, con- 
tributing his chapters to the “‘AmericanMonth- 
ly Magazine,”’ which Park Benjamin, when the 
literary fervor was languishing in the modern 
Athens, came from Boston to New York to edit. 
Slidell Mackenzie's capital book on Spain will be 
remembered ; and its pleasant, but less known 
follower, “‘ The American in England,” should 
not be forgotten. 

The later tourists of eminence in their day are 
numerous, and many of them still hold their 
place in our libraries. Severtl books of Feni- 
more Cooper, overshadowed by his novels, have 
been too lightly suffered to slip from the pub- 
lishers’ stock, and might well bear revival. 
Irving’s “Sketch Book” and Longfellow’s 
“ Outre Mer ” belong to the region of poetry 
and invention, though when they are content 
with actual scenes, nothing can be more 
faithful. Emerson’s ‘English Traits”? and 
Hawthorne’s “Our Old Home” are proba- 
bly as subtle and spirited volumes as have 
been written about England since the wise 
and witty Erasmus recorded his observations 
of the country. Spain and Egypt have been 
favorite grounds of our tourists, and lately 
they have made some successful inroads upon 
Italy. Story has given a faithful daguerreotype 
of Rome, and Howse tts, worthy of association 
with the choicest of our company of travellers, 
has done as much for another haunt of the 
imagination in his Venetian Life, a book 
which it gives us pleasure to see has rapidly 
passed to a third edition. Itis, as every body 
knows, full of interesting details, gathered ina 
consular residence of several years ; is candid 
and independent in its observations, is in- 
formed by the sympathies of a scholar, and 
blends a vein of philosophy with an enjoy- 
ment of the world. These are good qualities 
of which our reading public, to their credit, 
would willingly have more. Consequently, 
Mr. Howells goes on serving up other bits of 
Italy, with equal gusto. His Italian Jour- 
neys (Hurd & Houghton) are quite as at- 
tractive as his chapters on Venice, and have 
the charm of variety in a frequent change of 
scene. They are a series of tableaux vivants, 
always picturesque, and at times quite dra- 
matic. 

By the side of Mr. Howells’ books we 
may place Zhe Champagne Country, which 
in a few months has reached a second edi- 
tion, (Routledge), by Dr. Roszrr Tomzs, also 
“a picked man of countries,” an author 
whose vivid, emphatic pictures of life and socie- 
ty, of whatever land he writes, are always ac- 
ceptable to the public. In these sketches of 
the wine-producing regions about Rheims, 
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Dr. Tomes gives us the benefit of his official 
consular experience in his one or two years 
residence at that place, when the new custom 
regulations of the United States, of which he 
had charge, rendered his position by no 
means asinecure. The result of a compre- 
hensive study of the whole process of Cham- 
pagne growth and manufacture, is presented 
in his volume, with notices of the great deal- 
ers, and sketches of provincial life in France, 
a fund of spirited table-talk, worthy com- 
panionship with the festival explosions of the 
best vintage secured in the region. 





Tue publication of the Louisa Muhlbach 
Historical Novels (Appleton & Co.) is an 
episode in the bookselling records of the last 
few years. The demand for these works, out 
of Germany, is, we believe, altogether con- 
fined to this country. Atleast they have not 
been translated, or the translations republished 
in England. They are thus copyright works, 
and are an illustration of the suggestion made 
by Mr. Parton, in his recent essay on literary 
property, of the value to a publisher of trans- 
lations of acceptable foreign authors. The 
books themselves, which cover quite a num- 
ber of the stock availabilities of romantic his- 
tory, are built up largely of the materials af- 
forded by memoirs and the gossiping chron- 
icles of the periods treated of, with a particu- 
lar leaning to the court of Frederick the Great 
and the era of the French Revolution. The 
narrative is methodically arranged with an 
eye to stage effect, and a constant change of 
scene in melodramatic tableaux. The books 
are not history, and not altogether novels ; but 
a blending of fact and invention, ina style at- 
tractive to a large class of readers, but little 
acquainted with the original authorities. 





Proressor Jonn TyNpati’s recent work on 
Sound (Appleton & Co.) is a valuable contri- 
bution to the scientific literature ofthe day. In 
a course of eight lectures he gives a complete 
exposition of all that is at present known upon 
the subject. The style is marked by an unu- 
sual clearness of statement and felicity ofillus- 
tration; and as the work is intended for pop- 
ular reading, algebraic formulas and technical 
terms have been avoided as far as possible. 
The absence of the experiments which formed 
no small part of the original lectures, has been 
supplied by an abundance of engravings. 
Professor Tyndall’s researches in this branch 
of physics, and in the kindred subject of heat, 
have gained him a prominent place among the 
scientific investigators of the day, and fully 
sustain the reputation which the Royal Insti- 
tution has acquired from the labors of Davy, 
Brewster, and Faraday. 





To those housekeepers who have become 
familiar with Bror’s practical and economical 
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receipts through his lectures, his new volume, 
Handbook of Practical Cookery (Appleton’s), 
needs no recommendation. Perhaps Ameri- 
can taste would be better satisfied with more 
puddings and pastry, and fewer varieties of 
meat and fish; but then Blot’s mission is to 
purify and reform the American style of eat- 
ing. The book is well worth the attention of 
all ladies who wish to make cooking more of a 
fine art. 





Ar the head of the Christmas books, of 
which the season is prolific, we are disposed to 
place the new illustrated edition of Snow 
Bound, (Ticknor & Fields,) by the venerable 
Wuirtter, whose poetic fervor burns only the 
more warmly with age, as the logs on the 
hearth-stone, after the sputter and smoke are 
over, thoroughly penetrated by the fire, glow 
with their intensest flame. His verse has 
gained in simplicity and not lost in power. 
The tranquil, idyllic pictures of ‘Snow 
Bound,” in which home and the affections are 
set ina frosty framework of out-door scenery, 
invite the pencil of the artist. Mr. Fenn in 
his designs has gracefully followed the author 
through the changing scenes of his narrative, 
seconding his genial reveries at every turn; 
and has been most ably assisted in his pleasant 
task by the engravers, Messrs. Anthony and 
Linton, whose wood-cuts vie with the best 
productions of the English school. The paper 
on which the work is printed is smooth and 
solid, presenting one of the choicest imprints of 
the Cambridge University Press. 





The Ghost, by Wut1am_ D. O’Connor, (Put- 
nam & Son,) expressly challenges attention, as 
its name imports, as 9 Christmas story. In an 
elegantly printed little volume, the author, 
aided by two excellent illustrations by Thomas 
Nast, relates with spirit the story of a money- 
loving landlord—the scene is laid in the good 
city of Boston—whose heart was softened by 
his recollections of a departed early com- 
panion, a man of genius and suffering, who 
left him as a legacy an injunction to serve his 
fellow-creatures in obedience to the great law 
of charity. This haunting suggestion is the 
ghost, who on a Christmas Eve finally, through 
the instrumentality of a loving daughter and 
the appeal of a female tenant, gets the better 
of the old man’s obduracy. When he has ex- 
perienced the “luxury of doing good?’ the 
spectral visitor’s mission is naturally at an 
end. 





Turntne from the little work of fiction just 
noticed, inculeating the law of Christian kind- 
ness, it is a pleasure to come upon a volume re- 
counting some of the practical triumphs of this 
spirit, which are the glory of the present cen- 
tury. There are spread before us in The Ro- 
mance of Charity, by Joun De Lieve (Rout- 
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ledge & Sons), a condensation of a larger book, 
received with favor some months ago, entitled, 
“Six Months Among the Charities of Eu- 
rope.” ‘The author, in a pleasant narrative, 
interspersed with pictorial sketches of foun- 
ders and buildings, describes the rise, prog- 
ress, and present condition of some of the 
most eminent of the benevolent, educational, 
and relief establishments for the aid of pov- 
erty and suffering in central and northern 
Europe, from the Northern Ocean to the Alps, 
in the Netherlands at Zutphen—an appropriate 
spot for a work of mercy, that where Sir 
Philip Sidney fell and died—at Hamburgh, on 
the Rhine, in Switzerland. Associative effort 
of this benevolent character, independent of 
immediate Church organization, seems to find 
a natural home in the Protestant countries of 
Europe, examples which, doubtless, have the 
effect of arousing the Church to renewed ex- 
ertions in her ancient work. It is astonishing 
in these cases what one man or woman, prop- 
erly qualified and inspired for the work, may 
accomplish. Dr. Liefde’s story is throughout 
an interesting one. Travellers to Europe and 
those who read at home would do well to 
make themselves acquainted with his narra- 
tives. The virtues of other lands are certainly 
as well worth studying as the vices, which 
travellers are apt to learn more about. 





Ir is somewhat difficult to settle down to 
a critical estimate of an author’s poems, when 
the verses come to us in such fine holiday 
trim as the poems Lwile, by Owen MERE- 
pita (Ticknor & Fields), and ‘‘ North Coast, 
and Other Poems,” by Robert Buchanan 
(Routledge & Sons). The eye is first at- 
tracted by the brilliant decorations, the thick, 
glossy paper, the gold-leaf, and the manifold 
artistic graces of the Brothers Dalziel; and it 
is not till, as it were, we have divested the 
beauty of her ball-room finery and extrava- 
gance of dress, that we are able to see her in 
her simple personal attractions. It is Ball 
and Black with their diamonds, or the laces 
and silks of Stewart, or the skilful manipula- 
tion of Dieden that we are for the time ad- 
miring. The lady’s turn comes at last, and 
we forget them all. We may, however, be 
doing injustice to the brilliance of the attire 
in which their publishers have invested two 
of the favorite authors of the day, since, 
though rich, it is in exceedingly good taste, 
and the merit of the productions is proof 
against any application of the old saying of 
the workmanship surpassing the material. 
Besides, the realistic character of the illustra- 
tions has its subduing effect, bringing the 
gazer down to a sober appreciation of the text. 
The reputation of “ Lucile,” indeed, is suffi- 
eiently established; for, has it not been in 
“blue and gold,” and consequently in the 
hands of all fair readers of poctry in America, 
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a familiar companion, since its first publica- 
tion ?—a charming novel, with its society airs 
and more private sensibilities and heart ad- 
ventures, tickling the fancy with its seem- 
ingly careless but most artistical rhyming. 
Now, with its portrait of the author, Robert 
Lytton, as a frontispiece, a countenance 
marked with the impress of thought and 
feeling, and the finely-drawn, earnest, and, 
at times, passionate illustrations of Du Mau- 
rier, the work may fairly be said to renew its 
existence. 

The volume of Robert Buchanan, with the 
exception of three of its numerous separate 
poems, is entirely new to thé publie. It is 
too little to say of it that it well sustains the 
reputation of the author. ‘ Meg Blane,” the 
opening poem, is the story of a heroine of the 
northern seas, a simple, stout-hearted woman 
of the “ north coast,” schooled in adversity, 
braving the ocean in deeds of daring and hu- 
manity, sustained in a great private sorrow by 
the strength of a surrow yet deeper, her love for 
her half-witted sen. These are the elements ofa 
pathetic poem of great power and moral beauty. 
The treatment of the theme, with the cool 
breath of the ocean and its sublimities tem- 
pering the scene, is worthy of the old ballad 
age. An “English” and another “Scottish 
Eclogue,” exhibit a fine spirit of characteriza- 
tion of certain religious phenomena of the two 
countries. ‘A Saint’s Story” is in an origi- 
nal vein, with a peculiar fascination in its wild 
humors. ‘A Poem to David” is a tribute to 
the memory of the Seottish poet, David Gray, 
in which a complaint of death is turned to 
minister to the expression of tenderness and 
affection. We might particularize others, for 
the lyre of the autlor has many strings, but 
must be content with a general commendation 
of the work, and of the thoughtful and fre- 
quently forcible character of the illustrations, 
especially in the views of the sea-shore of the 
opening poem, by T. Dalziel, and the fantasies 
of the “Saint’s Story,” by Houghton. The 
animal subjects, by J. Wolf, “The Moor 
Her” and “Highland Deer,” are full of 
spirit. 

Ye Legende of St. Gwendoline (Putnam. 
& Son) is the story of a lady of the Court 
of King Arthur, and fair Guenever, whose 
heart, long finding no suitor, among those who 
claimed it, to satisfy its longings, was at last 
smitten by the prowess of a knight, whose 
marriage to another drove gentle Gwendoline 
to sorrow and retirement. There an angelic 
vision was vouchsafed to her troubled spirit, 
which thenceforward sought consolation and 
repose in the holy work of founding an ab- 
bey; but even in good works and in the 
hour of death her disappointment did not for- 
sake her. At the time of her departure, when 
the nuns fain would ask for her heart to be 
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taken and enshrined in silver on the altar of 
the Virgin in the abbey, ‘‘ Myne hearte (saythe 
she) yee shall burne, and upon St. Catherine’s 
Clyffe yee shall cast its ashes to y® winds, for 
sithence in life it had no earthlie rest, nor 
treasure, so neither in death maye it have.” 
The quaint spelling of this sentence is an in- 
dex of the old legendary air of the story, which 
is brief, though expanded by luxury of type 
and a series of well-executed photographs 
from characteristic designs by Ehninger, into 
a sumptuous quarto. The whole work, in the 
delicacy of the text and the beauty of the illus- 
trations, has an air of great refinement. The 
work is anonymous; but we may venture to 
say its simple gracefulness is worthy of a cul- 
tivated lady’s hand. It is appropriately dedi- 
cated, by‘ permission, to the author of “ The 
Idylls of the King.” 





Avyoruer artistical work in which photog- 
raphy is employed as a substitute fur engrav- 
ingis an illustrated holiday edition of Burns’ 
Tam O'Shanter (Widdleton). It is printed 
in quarto in ample typographical luxury. The 
designs, which exhibit a close study of the 
Scottish Physiognomy and an appreciation 
ofthe varied elements of the poem, are by E. 
H. Miller, whose work is skilfully rendered 
by Gardner, the well-known photographer at 
Washington. The illustrations are eight in 
number, in addition to the fine portrait, also a 
photograph, which faces the title page. 





A Landscape Book by American Artists 
and American Authors (Putnam & Son) is 
the revival or recasting, with additional illus- 
trations and letter-press, of the ‘*‘ Home Book 
of the Picturesque,” issued in a limited edi- 
tion some sixteen years ago, and which has 
long been out of print. The artists embrace 
Cole, Church, Cropsey, Durand, Gignoux, 
Kenscett, Miller, Richards, Smillie, Talbot and 
Weir, the interest in whose productions time 
certainly has not diminished; and no less 
may be said of the authors, including Cooper, 
Irving, Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Street, Whit- 
tier, M. E. Field, Tuckerman and Hillard. 
The engravings are on steel by Beckwith, Hal- 
pin and Hunt. 





Touches of Nature by Eminent Artists and 
Authors (Routledge) is a quarto volume of am- 
ple margin, in which Messrs. Strahan and Co., 
of London, in the words of their dedication 
of the book to Dr. Norman Macleod, have 
‘gathered much of the richest fruit” of the 
magazines which they publish. In other words, 
here are, from ‘“‘Good Words,” and cther 
sources, a comprehensive series of engravings 
on wood after the best designers of the day, 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Marcus Stone, Tenniel, 
Watson, and others. The subjects, nearly a 
hundred in number, mostly from domestic 
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life, are of various degrees of interest, and are 
all more or less impressed with the sincerity 
of the new school which sprang into being 
with the studies of the so-called Pre-Raphael- 
ites. 





Benedicite (Putnam & Son) is the title given 
to a book of great fervor and moral beauty, illus- 
trative “‘ of the power, wisdom and goodness of 
God, as manifested in his works.” It is the pro- 
duction of an English gentleman, a physician, 
Dr. G. Cuarim Cutty, who has brought his 
study of the sciences and of the forces of na- 
ture to aid in the most interesting manner the 
cultivation of a truly devotional spirit. As the 
title intimates, the thread which binds together 
the author’s series of chapters is the ‘ Bene- 
dicite,” Bless ye the Lord, the invocation of 
the natural world in “the Song of the Three 
Children” to join in the ascriptions of praise 
and thanksgiving which filled their hearts at 
their great deliverence. The heavens, the plan- 
etary world, the seasons, the elements,the earth, 
with its products and inhabitants, are passed in 
review, magnifying the debt of gratitude to an 
Almighty Father, which the providence of 
more than twenty centuries has added to the 
knowledge and experience of the wisdom of 
Daniel and his sainted companions. But the 
debt was felt to be infinite then, and the 
strain can reach no higher now. It is to the 
eredit of Dr. Child that he has written a popu- 
lar book on scientific phenomena which may 
be read with equal pleasure by learned and 
unlearned, by young and old, which is inter- 
esting for its facts, and which inculcates a 
religious sentiment without the least affecta- 
tion of any kind. The style, flowing on with- 
out effort, is particularly pleasing. We com- 
mend the book heartily for family reading. 
It should be added at once to all Sunday- 
school and parish libraries thronghout the 
country. The elegance with which the work 
is printed—it is from the Riverside press— 
also fairly brings it within the class of Christ- 
mas gift-books. 

Prayers of the Ages, compiled by Carnouinp 
S. Wurrmarsu (Ticknor & Fields), is also an 
elegant holiday volume prepared by the edi- 
tor in a catholic spirit which seeks to unite 
the aspirations of all ages and peoples. In ap- 
propriate sections, ‘Heathen and Mohamed- 
an Prayers,” ‘ Praise,” ‘“Self-renuntiation,” 
“ Trouble,” ‘‘ Confession,” and others, the ut- 
terance of spiritually-minded writers of Eastern 
and classic lands, and of the modern world to 
our own day and hemisphere are bronght to- 
gether. The juxtaposition of names is some- 
times curious, as in the pages where Jeremy 
Taylor, Wilberforce, Theodore Parker follow 
in succession; but something of this is of 
course inevitable in so general a compilation ; 
while much of the incongruity is avoided by 
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the special classifications. Thus the Church 
Collects have an appropriate place by them- 
selves. 

The children are of course entitled to a 
place at the Christmas board, and Messrs. 
Routledge have made provision for them in 
a charming illustrated edition of those old 
favorites of the nursery by Jane and C. Tay- 
lor, of Ongar, the “Original Poems.” Some 
of these poems for little people are better 
known in England than America. One, how- 
ever, is in the recollection of every body—the 
verses with the reply to so many reminders of 
maternal kindness—“‘ My Mother.” The rest 
deserve to be as familiar among our “ house- 
hold words,” and are likely to be, in the attract- 
ive dress of the present edition. 

For a similar class of readers Mary Howrrt, 
discoursing of Our Four-footed Friends, far- 
nishes a vehicle for the spirited designs of 
Harrison Weir, whose animal painting is 
worthy of Landseer himself; while for the 
lovers of something more quaint and humor- 
ous James Greenwood narrates The Purgatory 
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We propose in this department of the 
Magazine, to give every month a brief summa- 
ry of the progress of American Art; or, per- 
haps, it would be more correct to say, of Art 
in America, as we shall include notices of 
foreign works, paintings, exhibited in this 
country. It will be our aim to present just 
atid thorough criticisms, recognizing merit 
wherever it appears, and when it becomes our 
duty to speak of faults, to do so in a kindly 
spirit. Artists frequently complain, and 
sometimes with justice, that their works are 
condemned, either by “critics ” ignorant of 
the first principles of art, and capable only 
to mislead the public, or by prejudiced advo- 
cates of some particular school, who can see 
no merit in pictures that are not painted on 
their theories. In either case, artists and 
public suffer alike,—the artist in the sale 
of his pictures, and the public in the perver- 
sion of their taste. We shall endeavor, in 
these pages, to serve artist and public with 
strict impartiality, as the friend of both, be- 
stowing censure where censure is due, but 
always more ready to praise, than to condemn. 
These prefatory remarks are not intended to 
convey the impression that American artists 
want to be coddled, or that they are afraid, or 
unwilling to have the truth spoken of their 
works. In almost all respects, American ar- 
tists stand upon an equality with those of Eu- 
rope, and require no man’s courtesy. But the 
feeling is very prevalent among them that 
most art-critics, knowing less of pictures than 
they ought to, seek to hide their ignorance 
under a mask of severity; and we wish mere- 


of Peter the Cruel, who for his evil acts in 
torturing men and animals was condemned, 
after a sudden death, the consequence of his 
atrocities, to the life of a beetle, when he learns 
something from his,new acqnaintances in 
Natural History of the pleasure of being tor- 
tured. It isa book to be encouraged by the 
Society forthe Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. The author is quaintly and resolutely 
supported in his moral lesson by the pencil of 
the new humorous designer, Ernest Griset. 





Dickens’ Christmas Stories closes our list in 
a full-paged volume of the Globe Edition 
(Hurd & Houghton) capacious enough to hold 
also the “Pictures from Italy” and “The 
American Notes.” We do not know that there 
is any thing especially attractive in this con- 
nection except the cheapness of the whole. 
This well-printed volume presents also the 
portrait of the author, as he will soon be seen 
by tens of thousands of our amusement-seek- 
ing citizens, a view of his residence at Gads- 
hill, and two striking designs by Mr. Darley. 
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ly to indicate the spirit which we intend shall 
animate our own criticism. . 





Tne most striking Art feature of the Fall 
and Winter, is the great interest suddenly 
manifested by the New York public in water- 
colors. Heretofore this beautiful art has been 
under acloud in America, and those who have 
attempted to make it popular have met with 
nothing but discouragement. Until this Fal! 
the number of artists who had seemingly 
given themselves to water-color, might be told 
on the fingers of one hand. In this city there 
were but two or three men—the Hills, father 
and son, and Charles Parsons—-who could with 
justice be called water-colorists, and neither 
of them received, until very lately, the recog- 
nition due him. True, in the case of the 
Hills this was partly owing to the peculiari- 
ties of their style ; but the subjects chosen 
by Mr. Parsons were not as are always popn- 
lar in oil-paintings. His treatment was broad 
and natural, and entirely free from the idio- 
syncrasies that offended people in the work of 
the Hills ; yet his finest efforts remained on 
his hands, and indeed were scarcely noticed 
when exhibited. To the Artists’ Fund Society 
of this city belongs the credit of bringing wa- 
ter-colors, for the first time, in an attractive 
and striking light before the public. Many 
of our readers will remember the impressions 
made by the fine collection in the East Room of 
the National Academy Building, last Winter,— 
the first large collection of water-colors ever 
formed in this country. Out of the whole num- 
ber of works on exhibition in that room, not 
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more thar. a dozen could be classed even as 
second rate; yet their qualities of tone and 
color were so admirable and attractive, that the 
oil-paintings in the exhibition were quite neg- 
leeted in their favor. 

From this beginning, grew the first concert- 
ed efforts of our Artists, to found a Water- 
color school in America. Seeing the great in- 
terest excited by really good work, and famil- 
iar with the capabilities of the art, afew of 
them met together last Spring, and formed 
the American Society of Painters in Water 
Colors. The list of members included some 
of our best-known painters in oil,—Samuel 
Colman, William Hart, R. 8. Gifford, F. M. 
H. De Haas, J. F. Cooper, J. G. Brown, E. 
Leutze and others. At present, the number of 
members is not far from fifty. The Society 
resolved, at the time of its formation, to hold 
an exhibition in December, and to spend the 
Summer in making preparations for it. The 
necessity of going to press early, compels us 
to defer to our next number a full description 
of this exhibition ; but we have had the pleas- 
ure of seeing, in the studios of several of the 
members, the fruits of their Summer studies. 
much as we had expected from the skill and 
genius of such men as Colman, Williams, 
Hart, De Haas, the Farrars, H. R. Newman 
and others, we were not prepared for the mag- 
nificence of their success. Colman, who is 
President of the Society, has thrown himself 
heart and soul into the work, and has produc- 
ed a large number of water-colors, which 
for all that is admirable in the art, will bear 
comparison with the best of English work. The 
success of William Hart is no less pronounc- 
ed. This artist spent the whole Summer and 
Fall among the Maine Mountains, working al- 
together in water-color, most of the time ont 
of doors, and has brought back to the city a 
series of sketches and finished drawings of 
astonishing variety and excellence. Many of 
them surpass any thing he has ever done in 
oil, especially in the expression of sunlight 
and atmosphere. One of these, a large coast 
scene, the time sunset, is, we think, one of the 
finest water-colors ever painted in this or any 
other country. But we must defer particular 
criticism until our next number. 

A very erroncous impression prevails in this 
country in regard to the durability of water- 
colors. The truth is, they are not more liable 
to change than oil-paintings. They may fade 
a trifle, after long exposure to light, just as oil 
paintings darken ; but in most cases, the 
change is hardly perceptible. Another erro- 
neous impression affects artists only. It is 
that working in water-colors injures the eye 
for working in oil. We have the testimony of 
the greatest men in English Art to show that 
this is not the case. The most celebrated wa- 
ter-colorists have been equally celebrated in 
oil-painting. 
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—Tue National Academy of Design have 
wisely inaugurated Fall and Winter Exhibi- 
tions; one of the advantages of thisarrange- 
ment will be an opportunity for the artists to 
sell their pictures without recourse to brokers, 
as is the ease in Europe, where the best paint- 
ings are bought directly from the walls of the 
annual exhibitions. The opening reception 
evening of the season was Nov. 14th, which 
was perhaps a little too early to ensure a full 
exhibition of new paintings. Many of the 
artists were still in the country, and the few 
who had returned had scarcely begun to get 
their studios in order for Fall and Winter 
work. The Academy were therefore compel- 
led to suspend for the winter season their rule 
in regard to pictures that have been exhibited, 
and to fill the vacant spaces on their walls with 
works long familiar to the public. Between 
two hundred and fifty and three hundred pic- 
tures were exhibited on the opening night. 
Asa whole, the exhibition was inferior to 
what we are accustomed to find in the rooms 
of the National Academy; a defect which 
may be avoided in the future, by postponing 
the opening until the first or the middle of 
December. 


Tur Artists’ Fund Society opened their 
Annual Exhibition Nov 11th, at Putnam's 
gallery, 661 Broadway. Disappointed of ob- 
taining a large gallery this year, the National 
Academy building bein closed against them on 
account of the new arrangement for Winter ex- 
hibitions, they were compelled to move into 
pretty close quarters, and limit their exhibi- 
tion to works contributed by the members of 
the Society. Paintings by Gifford, Darley, 
Hennessy, Beard, Hicks, Lang, and other 
well-known artists, gave character to the ex- 
hibition. Gifford’s ‘“‘ New Jersey Coast ”—a 
long stretch of sandy beach with a dreamy 
summer sky andstill dreamier summer sea— 
drew every body toit by the charm of its 
loveliness, Darley’s water-color sketches were 
interesting in themselves, and as showing the 
power of the artist over material which he has 
just begun to workin. Beard’s contribution 
was a painting of bearish humor, which hard- 
ly did him justice, either as to wit, or execu- 
tion. Hubbard had two exquisite bits of 
mountain scenery, beautiful in sentiment and 
execution. One of the most vigorous paintings 
in the exhibition was Hennessy’s “ Fire in the 
City at Night,” the strongest and most man- 
ly piece of work we have ever seen from his 
hands in along time. Boughton’s two contri- 
butions—“ Forget Me Not,” and “A Little 
Quiet Practice ’—attracted much attention, 
as did also Warren’s ‘ Hotel Sirena,” and 
“ Women of Central America.” The progress 
exhibited by this artist is very marked. His 
pictures this year show @ decided advance 
over those of the last year, in respect to feeling 
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and execution. Among the other noticeable 
pictures in the collection, may be mentioned 
the “Lover’s Letter Box,” by A. Jones; 
‘‘ Feeding the Chickens,” by Thomas Hicks ; 
“New Hampshire Scenery,” by David John- 
son ; ‘* Meditation,” by Louis Lang, and “ The 
Haunted House” (a misnomer, by the way), 
by W.S. Sontagg. 


Tut Brooklyn Art Association held its sev- 
enth Annual reception Nov. 20th, at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. The exhibition 
of paintings was large and unusually interest- 
ing. We understand that this flourishing 
Society intend the erection of a handsome 
Academy of Design, to contain a permanent 
free picture-gallery, where the artists of 
Brooklyn and other cities can exhibit their 
works on sale, free of all expense. 


Wuu2am Page opened an exhibition of his 
works early in November, in the large hall of 
the Tenth street Studio Building. Notwith- 
standing their many admirable qualities as 
paintings, Mr. Page’s pictures are deservedly 
unpopular. He paints, as Lamb threatened 
to write, for antiquity. Can’t he realize the 
fact that, as Titian lived and painted for his 
own age, it is the part of modern artists to 
live and paint for theirs? Why should he 
waste his genius and knowledge in the vain 
attempt to call up the ghost of Titian’s art to 
vivify his own? The age of Venuses is past, 
as a man of Mr. Page’s ability ought to know, 
and people demand something nearer to the 
interests and ideas of their own time. 

—Faenant has painted a fine portrait of 
Gen. Sheridan, another of Sir Henry Bulwer, 
and is at work on another of Madame Ris- 
tori’s charming daughter, Bianca. These in- 
teresting portraits, with other fine products 
of the artist’s talent, may be seen at his stu- 
dio, No. 48 East Twelfth street. 

—Cuurcu sailed for Europe in November, in- 
tending to pass the winter in Syria. He has 
painted two superb tropical landscapes during 
the summer. 

—Bispnam, the popular and skilful animal 
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painter of Philadelphia, has remoyed to this 
city, and opened a studio at the corner of Tenth 
street and Broadway. 

—CropsEy has removed his studio to the 
apartments adjoining Putnam’s gallery. 

—Lane’s art school is reopened at his stu- 
dio, corner of Twenty-eighth street and Broad- 
way. Itis deservedly popular. 

—Bearp has finished a very clever and char- 
acteristic comie picture called “The Old 
Woman who Lived in a Shoe.” 

—Le Crear has made an excellent portrait 
of Mr. West, formerly Principal of the Rat- 
gers Institute. 

—Lavunt Tuompson has fintshed the colossal 
model of his bust of Bryant, for the Central 
Park. It is to be cast in bronze. 

—GREENovGH’s ideal bust of “ Heloise” has 
been offered for sale, owing to the straight- 
ened circumstances of the owner, for whom it 
was executed nearly twenty years ago. 

—Mr. W. T. Bropeert, of this city, has 
just received a fine crayon portrait of the poct 
Browning, drawn for him by Mr. Samuel Law- 
rence, of London. 

—A son of Mr. Irving Van Wart has mod- 
elled a fine bust of his grandfather, who mar- 
ried a sister of Washington Irving, which is 
on exhibition at the picture store of Mr. 
Schaus. 

—Wewnzter has finished an elaborate land- 
scape, with a rare effect of light, the scene of 
which is at Bethel, Maine, where William 
Hart made his magnificent studies in water 
color this summer. The work of these art- 
ists is very dissimilar, yet each is beautiful 
and admirable. 

—Crancu has made some fine studies of 
Hudson River scenery this summer, and is put- 
ting several of the best in water-color. 

—Suartvoxr’s most important work this win- 
ter is a large and beautiful landscape called 
“* October in the White Mountains.” Only, we 
are becoming a little tired of the everlasting 
repetition of motives, color, and sentiment to 
be found in the works of this artist; these 
might be pardoned in a man of inferior pow- 
ers, but Shattuck cannot plead this excuse. 


MUSIC. 


Tur Purtnarmonic Socrery of New York 
has signalized the opening of its twenty- 
sixth season by the election of a new 
President, and that from the ranks nei- 
ther of professional musicians nor of artists 
but ofamateurs. The former incumbents of 
the presidential chair have all been profession- 
al men musically, and this departure from a 
rule of twenty-five years’ observance has cre- 
ated some sensation in musical circles. 

The new president is Dr. R. O. Doremus, 
the genial and popular Professor of Chemis- 
try at the New York College and Bellevue 


Medical College. The Doctor owes his elec- 
tion to his enviable social position and taste 
for music combined. The Society has never 
been ina very flourishing condition finan- 
cially, and has certainly suffered latterly from 
the increase of other excellent orchestral con- 
certs. . . 

It is to be hoped that increased interest 
may be awakened through the efforts of Doc- 
tor Doremus and his friends, and that the 
Society may now meet with the support it de- 
serves, although it is a little humiliating to 
see the stiff-necked adorers of classical music, 
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thus compelled to bow to the popular dictum 
for the sake of artistic bread and butter ! 

The first condition upon which the new 
president insisted was that the orchestra of 
the Philharmonic should be increased to one 
hundred members. This at once places the 
performances of the Society beyond the possi- 
bility of a great deal of competition, as no pri- 
vate concert-manager could present such an 
array of instrumentalists more thana few 
times in one season, nor are even that “few” 
very probable. 

True to their promise, therefore, the one 
hundred members appeared in truly imposing 
array at the first rehearsal, at the Academy of 
Music on Friday afternoon, October 25, before 
a crowded audience of New York’s fairest re- 
presentatives. 

It was delightful to witness such asplendid 
culmination of strength in artistic resources 
manifested by this time-honored Society, and 
to compare it with the brave but small number 
of instrumentalists who used to meet at the old 
Apollo Rooms below Canal street fifteen years 
ago. They used to give us good music in 
those sober old days, for the music was almost 
the same they now give us, but a Beethoven 
symphony isa different thing to our ears now 
from what it used to be, and the * Pastorale,” 
by one hundred performers (and they as fine 
as any performers in the world), Ah! who 
shall blame us for growing rhapsodical over it ? 

The public rehearsals of the Society occur 
every two weeks as formerly, and the concerts 
every six weeks. The new terms for tickets 
inay not serve to popularize the Society, but 
we still agree with the directorsin their opin- 
ion that * good music ought to be paid for.” 
The only question, with us, is, wild the public 
pay for it? We hope they will. 

At the first concert of the Society, Novem- 
ber 16, the Pastorale Symphony of Beethoven, 
Schumann’s ‘* Manfred” Overture, and Liszt’s 
Poeme Symphonique ‘*Mazeppa,”” were the 
orchestral works. Mr. Richard Hoffman (pi- 
anist) and Madam Camille Urso (violinist) 
were the solo artists. 

Of course, from such interpreters nothing 
less than perfection was to be expected, nor 
were such expectations disappointed. 

Some critics may whine about a wrong 
“conception of the composer” in the per- 
formance of certain compositions, and that 
Madame Urso lacks the vigor of a Vieuxtemps 
is not to be denied. But her technique is so 
admirable and her self-possession and expres- 
sion so irreproachable, we can excuse the 
lack of the masculine element in consideration 
of the abundance and charm of the feminine, 
so rare but sotouching among artists. Hoff- 
man was, of course, as splendid as ever, and 
just as cold, but some of the critics again 
would surely find fault if he had introduced 
sentiment into Mozart’s concerto. Neverthe- 
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less, Mozart was not quite a block either of 
wood or stone. 

The concert was a brilliant and encouraging 
opening of the season. Carl Bergman con- 
ducted. 

—Tue Pumuarmonio Society or Brookiyn 
merits a few words, although so far behind 
its New York namesake, as a Society properly 
so considered. The N. Y. Society consists 
of the performers themselves, every man 
of whom takes a personal pride in the success 
of the concerts. In Brooklyn, on the contrary, 
the instrumentalists are hired by a coterie of 
men of wealth or position, who dictate the 
programmes, and whose egregious ignorance 
about things artistic and musical, has made 
them the butt of musical people for years. 
Their first concert took place at the Brook- 
ly Academy of Music on Nov. 9th, and 
on the programme we find the Benvenuto Célli- 
ni overture of Berlioz, put down as “ new,” 
when it was one of the composer’s earliest suc- 
cesses years ago! 

Theodore Thomas conducted in his usual 
unimpassioned style, and was the recipient 
of a “ gold-mounted ebony Baton” on the oc- 
casion, though for what particular reason (at 
a first concert) does not appear, unless as an 
excuse forsome of the Directors to make a 
speech, a diversion which has become quite 
proverbial with them, as many as two or three 
having been known to occur at one concert. 

Tue Iratran Opera opened at tke New 
York Academy on Sept. 23d. Both as to gen- 
eral excellence of performance, and extent of 
repertoire, the season has seldom been equal- 
led, and Maretzek has exerted himself to the 
utmost, but the public have not responded as 
expected. 

At present, Romeo é Giulietta, is the notable 
novelty, and creates a marked interest—but, 
is it true, on the whole, that New Yorkers have 
ceased to be greatly moved by Italian opera? 
and is the management wise in making it so 
expensive ? 

The principa] Artists have been Mme. Pa- 
repa-Rosa, Miss Hauck, Signora Peralta, Mme. 
Testa, Signori Ronconi, Bellini, and Anastasi. 
Onr little Hauck has gained greatly in volume 
of voice, and in style, since last season, and bids 
fair soon to tread closer upon the heels of Miss 
Kellogg, than is likely to be agreeable to this 
last-named tenacious cantratrice. 

Ronconi and Bellini have well sustained 
their great reputations, the former especially, 
in Don Giovanni and in Don Bucefalo. 

—Tur Frencna Opera, under the managerial 
direction of Mr. H. L. Bateman, has made its 
first successful début in New York the present 
season. Offenbach’s last chef-d’auvre, La 
Duchesse de Gerolstein, has been the most pow- 
erful musical magnet which our city could 
boast for the past two months. 
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Mdlle. Tostee has been the prima donna, 
and she seems to have made hosts.of friends 
by her many really French and Frenchy fas- 
cinations. 

—Mrars. Dr VERE gave an English Ballad con- 
cert on October 26 at Irving Hall, assisted by 
Messrs. Simpson (tenor), J.R. Thomas (bar- 
itone) and Pease the little piano-player, whose 
name is generally found on all the little concert- 
bills of little artists. There were about 
seventy-five persons in the audience. We 
have rarely listened to any thing which gave 
us more pleasure than the duet singing of the 
two gentlemen at this concert, and could not 
help regretting it was wasted on so many 
empty benches. 

—M~we. De Lussan, the ever fresh and ever 
enthusiastic soprano, had a very handsome 
testimonial offered her at a concert at Irving 
Hall on November 6. She was aided by many 
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noted artists, and the affair passed off with un- 
usual éclat. 

—Mr. Jerome Hopkins, the well-known pi- 
anist, gave his first concert at Steinway Hall on 
November 4, forthe fund wherewith to sup- 
port the popular and democratic Orpheon Free 
Choral and Choir-Boy Schools of New York 
and Newark, of which Mr. Hopkins is the 
founder. At this concert Mr. Hopkins was 
unfortunate in his prima donna, Mdlle. De 
Bruno. She was so nervous that she failed to 
do herself justice at all. The other assistants 
were the great violincellist, Mr. F. Bergner, and 
the new English baritone, Mr. F. Gough, both 
of whom received long and hearty applause. 
The audience was conceded to be the most 
brilliant of the season, the large hall being 
filled in every part. 

Musical doings elsewhere will receive atten- 
tion hereafter, as our space may permit. 





TABLE-TALK. 


In order to gratify our readers with the 
whole of the remarkable story called “Tue 
CarPEnTER,”’ which has been written specially 
for this season and the present number by the 
author of “ The Ghost,” several articles from 
valued contributors are necessarily deferred ; 
even though we have added several pages in 
this number to the ordinary Magazine dimen- 
sions. Probably few readers of ‘* The Carpen- 
ter” will cavil at this single deviation from the 
rule limiting all contributions to a moderate 
length. The peculiar timeliness of this story, 
as well as its power and interest, warrant, we 
think, the unusual space it occupies. 





Iris asad appefidix to these pages to add 
the intelligence, received as the number is go- 
ing to press, of the death of the poet Frrz 
Greene Hatrecs. He died at his residence at 
Guilford, Connecticut, the place of his birth, 
on the night of the 19th of November, at the 
ripe old age of seventy-two. Though his 
health had been somewhat precarious, his 
final illness was short. Within a few weeks 
of his death he was in New York, when he 
complained of being unwell, and left for home 
apparently suffering from a cold. He has 
passed from earth leaving, to be cherished by 
his friends, a rich treasure of memories of his 
wit, his kindness, his many amiable, social 
qualities; while his genius, whatever succes- 
sors he may have, will brighten the pages of 
American literature to the end. In our next 
number we shall speak of his life and literary 
career, and present » portrait hitherto unen- 
graved, after the original drawing of the poet 
by his friend, the eminent sculptor, Horatio 
Greenongh. 


Srvce the article on a previous page, ‘* Dick- 
ens in America,” was written, Mr. Dickens 
has landed safely inthecountry. The avidity 
with which the tickets for his first series of 
“ Readings ” in Boston have been taken up— 
the eager admirers or speculators besieging the 
place of sale on an unusually cold November 
morning at daylight—would seem to indicate 
at least a partial renewal of the old ‘‘ Boz”’ en- 
thusiasm. But, gentlemen, spare us the snob- 
bery. Any lingering hesitation in according the 
author e cordial reception must be dissipated af- 
ter reading the warm-hearted speech with 
which, on the eve of his departure for Amer- 
ica, he took leave of his English friends at a 
dinner presided over by the novelist Bulwer— 
forso Americans will long prefer to call Lord 
Lytton. In this parting speech Dickens, af- 
ter allusions to the motives for his journey in 
the repeated invitations he had received, spoke 
of “this desire to see for himself the astonishing 
change and progress of a quarter of a century 
over there, to grasp the hands of many faith- 
ful friends whom I left there, to see the faces 
of multitudes of new friends upon whom I 
have never looked, and last, not least, to use. 
my best endeavor to lay down a third cable of 
intereommunication and alliance between the 
Old World and the New. Twelve years ago, 
(he continued,) when Heaven knows I little 
thought I should ever be bound upon the voy- 
age which now lies before me, I wrote, in that 
form of my writings which obtains by far the 
most extensive circulation, these words of the 
American nation: ‘I know full well, what- 
ever little moths my beaming eyes may have 
descried in theirs, that they are a kind, large- 
hearted, generous and great people.” Assur- 


edly the national vanity must be satisfied. 
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TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


A LETTER OF ADVICE. 


WE have received the following communica- 
tion from our old and valued friend, Sloboie. 
Who isSloboie? Is it possible you have never 
heard of Sloboie? He is a grand medieval 
genius, somehow or other postponed into the 
nineteenth century. The Sloboies entered 
England with William the Conqueror, and 
New York with Colonel Nicolls. This is what 
he says—or, rather, part of it. He observes, 
in his letter, that he does not give his county 
and State for fear all the publishers will be after 
him to scribble for them; and he declares, 
‘* We Sloboies hate writing.” But the ideas 
of authors and of publishers about length dif- 
fer. We therefore give only extracts, asking 
him to excuse us. 

Manor or Siosore, 
November 12, 1867. 
O my Prrwam, 

I understand you are about to resuscitate 
your Magazine. What madness possesses 
you? But, if you will be insane, let me give 
you some crazy advice. i . - 


Also, my dear P., I hope you will not suffer 
yourself to be infatuated with that absurd 


word—Progress. There is no such thing in 
reality. The world shuffles and deals anew, 
occasionally, to be sure, but the cards remain 
thesame. 

People pretend to believe that things have 
changed in this country. Not so. That last 
tine reminder of the chivalric (or what men 
without grandfathers persist in calling the 
‘Dark’’) ages, is not dead. At all events, 
we, the Sloboies, don’t see it. And what the 
Sloboies do not see is not worth seeing. 

* * * * * 

I think, in regard to Finance, it would be 
wise to confine your articles to a simple reitera- 
tion of the statement that, though a magazine 
may be started, it can not be kept up without 
money, and that, though you look upon a sub- 
scription to your enterprise as a great compli- 
ment, the payment of the cash triples the 
obligation. You may have observed that the 
country newspapers (the true mirrors and ex- 
ponents of public sentiment), have already 
discovered the judiciousness of thus treating 
this vital subject. In fact, who can be sup- 
posed to give any competent advice about the 
finances of the nation that does not attend to 
his own? 

x * * * * 

About Poetic matter I do not know what to 
aay to you. I think, on the whole, you had 


better avoid it, altogether. If, indeed, you 
could find an indigenous ‘ Proverbial Philoso- 
pher” to thread together all the wit and wis- 
dom contained in “ Bartlett’s Dictionary of 
Americanisms,” I think he would make a pro- 
digious hit. But two such geniuses in one 
age would be too much to expect. 
* * * * * 

Eschew Politics. The only object of deal- 
ing in them is to secure what we old Norman 
French used to call aclienttle. But things are, 
just now, in so peculiarly delicate a condition, 
and people are getting so in a way of thinking 
for themselves lately, that really you are only 
like to get yourself into a scrape and please 
nobody. Take my advice, and let them 
alone. The Sloboies have flourished mode- 
rately through many generations, by holding 
always to the simple but sufficient maxim, 
‘Things are very well as they are.” 

* * * * * 

I would not have much Scientific discussion. 

It offends a large class of religious minds. 
* * * * * 

As to Fiction—save yourself something in 
this particular by republishing the quarterly 
reports of the great railroad companies to 
their stockholders, and the annual statements 
furnished to the comptroller of the Common- 
wealth of New York by various corporations. 
You might vary them once in awhile with 
the worst cases of the Police Courts. 

* * * . * * 

Above all, my dear P., avoid wit in your 
magazine. How many magazines have we 
seen swamped by too much wit! What the 
great public craves is humdrum. That’s the 
thing that goes. It always was so, even in 
the good old times. You want, as Captain 
Cuttle expresses it, ‘solid chunks of wisdom,” 
wheeled along in a good, steady-going style; 
and if you could rake up a contributing Buns- 
by or two, it would be a great thing for you. 
In default of such, I'll tell yon—when you get 
very hard up for an article, apply to me,* and 
I will write it. I think, at six months’ notice, 
I could furnish one, full of philosophical, ar- 
cheological, critical, and statistical interest. 
Remember, now. Only give me time. 

Yours ever, 
Rarmonp Stosors. 

P.S.—I have many other things to say, 
which I defer to a future opportunity.t 


* We have done so, 
t We fear we shall have to repress R. 8. 
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Tis Magazine will be conducted on 
the most liberal principles, in regard to 
the reception of articles. We enter 
upon the field with no limitations or 
predilections, aside.from the love of 
country and of good literature. We 
shall be governed simply by the design 
to serve the public to the best advan- 
tage. To accomplish this, however, 
contributors and publishers must co- 
operate harmoniously with each other. 

It should be remembered that the 
publication of a magazine is a simple 
business enterprise. It must stand or 
fall, as it meets or fails to supply the 
popular demand. Hence, its articles 
must be on such topics, and prepared 
in such a manner that they will be ac- 
cepted and welcomed by the public. 

The majority of readers will, in all 
cases, prefer fact to mere speculation. 
Disquisition soon tires, unless it be 
supported by an array of well-chosen 
circumstances, or be relieved by anec- 
dote. Hence, subjects of the nature 
of the Essay, should not, at least in a 
popular magazine, be too abstractly 
treated. They should not be remote 
from the popular apprehension, and 
their philosophy should be illustrated 
by living examples. 

A good magazine article, indeed, on 
whatever subject, should be condensed, 
pithy, pointed ; it should be handled in 
a certain practical way. The preference 
in choosing a topic, should be given to 
sOMe LIVING INTEREST OF THE DAY; and 
when it is chosen, the writer should 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


group together a sufficient number of 
details to engage the reader’s attention. 
This cannot be done without diligence 


and selection. Whatever the theme, 
let it be treated with a constant regard 
to completeness. Home topics must 
generally be preferred—articles on life 
and society in America; on the de- 
velopment of the national resources; 
industrial pursuits; popular science; 
incidents of travel; descriptions of 
unfamiliar occurrences, etc. 

Novelty in the subject, or its hand- 
ling, a vigorous independent treatment, 
are essential requisites to interest the 
readers of the present day. 

Thus much the publishers venture to 
suggest as to general principles. 

In regard to practical details, and the 
acceptance or return of papers sent to 
the magazine, it is intended that each 
article received shall be carefully and 
promptly considered. Such papers as 
may not be deemed desirable for our 
special purpose will be carefully re- 
turned, when instructions are received. 
Articles will be liberally paid for when 
accepted. 

The return of MSS. to the author 
does not necessarily imply either per- 
sonal disrespect or want of appreci- 
ation. Papers more or less excellent, 
of their kind, may sometimes be 


so overabundant in the publishers’ 
drawer, that they cannot all be used, 
with due regard to proportion, fitness, 
and variety, in each number of a mag- 
azine. 
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‘TO READERS. 


Armine to make this Magazine sol- 
idly useful, as a medium for positive 
and accurate information for intelligent 
readers, and, at the same fime, to render 
it a live and entertaining visitor, it is 
intended that every number, as a gener- 
al rule, shall have one or more papers in 
each of the following departments, viz. : 
4, . 0BLIO Poricy—National Interests 

—Science of Government, phil- 
osophically discussed. 


IV. Inpusrriat Pursvrrs — Agricul- 
ture; Manufactures; Commerce ; 
Domestic Economy; the Art of 
Livrxa. 

V. Fryance— Political Economy—So- 
cial Science. 

VI. Sxetcnes or TRAVEL. 

VII. Ficrton. 

VIII. Geverar Lirerarvre. 


IX. Monrnty Cnroniorz — 


1. Occurrences at Home and Abroad. 
2. LirrraturE—Books of the Month; 

Literary Intelligence ; Statistics, 
3. Fine Arts. 


II. Reticion anp Epvoation—in the 
maintenance of Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

It. Sormznozk anp Art—theoretical 
and practical—in their latest as- 4. Music. 
pects and developments, 5. Tasre-Tarx. 

G. P. Purnam & Son, Zditors and Publishers. 





WRITERS-WHAT THEY SAY. 


Tue publishers have received cordial responses from eminent writers, in 


reply to their invitation for suggestions and coéperation. From these the fol- 
lowing passages are quoted, as indicative of the general interest in the under- 
taking. The publishers have reason to expect valuable aid, also, from other 
distinguished men, whose replies are not yet received, including Hon. J. L. 
Motley, late Minister to Austria; Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, Minister to Italy; Hon. 
Geo. Bancroft, Minister to Prussia; Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Chief-Justice Chase, 
Parke Godwin, Horace Greeley, Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, S. G. Howe, Mrs. 8. G. 
Howe, Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, Fitz Hugh Ludlow, Wm. Swinton, Prof. 
Youmans, and from several younger writers of brilliant promise. 

S. Austin Allibone, LL. D.—“ Most cordially do I wish success to the new Putnam! Cer- 
tainly you may quote my name as one of your probable contributors. Perhaps biography, 
Uterary history, and bibliography.” 

Rev. W. R. Alger, author of Future Life, &c.—“I am very glad to see your prospectus, 
and shall Jook to the renewal of your Magazine with great hope.” 

Rev. John S. C. Abbott.— It will afford me pleasure to do what I can to contribute to the 
interest of its pages.” 

Hon. John Bigelow, \ate Minister to France.— Permit me to express the hope that you 
will find it convenient to discuss political questions from a purely scientific, and not4rom a 
personal or partisan point of view. What is personal in political controversies is transient, 
while you ought to aim at producing permanent influences. There is no publication in the 
country in which political questions are treated scientifically. If you choose to occupy this 
ground, you will have nothing to compete with you.” 

L. I. Bigelow.—“ ‘ Putnam’s Monthly,’ to my mind, was the most successful attempt to 
establish a truly national magazine.” 


Geo. II. Boker, Exq., Philadelphia.— All judicious men regretted its loss, as the loss of 
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something which, in its kind, was the best thing that this country had produced. I shall be 
proud to be numbered among your contributors.” 


Hon. G. 8. Boutwell, M. C._—“ If I had time to write I should discuss historical and politi- 
cal subjects. I do not doubt your success.” 


Wm. Cullen Bryant.—“ I hardly know what to say about being a probable contributor. 
Not that it would not be an honor to be so enrolled. * * I am glad to learn your Magazine 
is to be revived, and, as I trust, successfully. * * * So I leave the matter with you tosay 
what you please.” 


Rev. Horace Bushnell, D. D.—‘ What I want to see is a high-toned literary magazine, that 
is, just as high-toned in the sentiments it holds of religion, clear of orthodox lingo, and yet 
reverently and philosophically tempered by some visible adherence to supernaturalism.” * * 


Miss Phoebe Cary.— TI shall feel honored to be announced as one of your contributors.” 


Prest. P, A. Chadbourne, author of Natural Theology.—“ I shall be glad to do what I can 
as contributor just as soon as the extra work incident to my new position is disposed of. The 
subjects which I should naturally select would be those relating to science and education.” 


R. 8. Chilton, Esq., Washington.—“I am rejoiced to know that the publication of the 
magazine is to be resumed, and I feel certain that the public will not willingly let it die.” 


Hon. G. H. Calvert, author of The Gentleman.—“I shall be happy to see my name on 
the list of your annonnced contributors.” 


Miss Caroline Cheseboro.— * * “I shall be happy to contribute to its columns.” 
Clarence Cook, N. ¥.—“I propose to send you an article now in preparation.” 


Prest. Henry Coppee, of Pa.— You have chosen the time well, and I predict for you a greaz 
success. You may use my name in your list of contributors.” 


Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D.—‘‘1 am rejoiced to hear of a successor to the ‘Monthly.’ The 
remembrance of its flavor whets the appetite for the ‘Magazine.’ A monthly that will repre- 
sent all departments of literature boldly and variedly, without committing itself to special 
views on everything, open to all sorts of sentiment (observing only the restrictions of 
morality and courtesy), is a desideratum. The free thought of the age demands such a 
publication. I am very much honored by your request to become a contributor, and if arti- 
cles from time to time on matters historical, archzological or biblital should prove acceptable, 
I should take pleasure in furnishing them.” 


* Miss A. M. Crane, author of Emily Chester.—“ Your old Magazine was so incomparably 
the best that has ever been published in this country, that if you can even approximate to 
your previous standard, your success among the judges of literature is certain.” 


Geo. Wm. Curtis.—“ The announcement which you have kindly sent me aroused a throng 
of pleasant memories. They were very happy days in which we used to take counsel 
together, with Briggs and Godwin—is that deserted room in Park Place gone forever ? 

If my name asa ‘ probable contributor’ can be of any service to you, use it, I beg you. 1 
am truly glad of the good promise of your enterprise.” 


Judge Chas. P. Daly, N. ¥.—“ 1 will, however, try to do something, and at as early day 
as possible.” 

Mrs. R. H. Davis, author of “ Life in Iron Mills,” ete.—“ I was glad (as anybody who cares 
for the cause of good literature must be) to learn that ‘Putnam’ was coming back again, * * 
It certainly filled a niche which has been vacant since its withdrawal. * * * IfI have 
time to write anything worthy of your Magazine I will be glad to send it.” 


V. B. Denslow, late Editor Republican, Chicago.—“ A magazine of the somewhat cyclo- 
pedic character [as sketched], would be unique, diversified and eminently popular.” 


Hon. Alexander Delmar, Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department.—“ Our pei 
odical literature has fallen into the European rut which is sure to engulf itself once every 
few years, and it sadly needs Americanizing again. I shall take pleasure in having my name 
announced as one of the contributors to ‘ Putnam’s.’” 
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Prof. Schele de Vere, author of Leaves from the Book of Nature.—‘1 have the honor to 
send you herewith a MSS., which I hope you may find suitable for your magazine.” 

[The first of a series in popular Science. ]} 

Mrs. M. E. Dodge, author of “ Jrvington Stories.”—“ As one of the present generation of 
Knickerbockers, I am heartily glad that New York is again to put forth a standard monthly 
worthy of representing American periodical literature in its best phase. 

Remembering well the former magazine, I shall feel proud to be numbered among the 
contributors to the new.” 

Prof. John W. Draper, LL. D.—My recollections of the old Monthly’ are so agreeable 
that I am very glad to find there is a prospect 2f its resurrection. My name as one of your 
contributors is very much at your service.” 

Benj. Ellershaw.—“ The papers inform us that you are going to recommend the publication 
of the old favorite ‘Putnam’s Magazine.’ Iam glad of it. There is room for a magazine 
that shall be manly and hearty in thought, and simple, vigorous, and straightforward in style.” 

Chas. W. Elliott.—“I propose to make a series of papers,” etc. 


Dudley Field.—“1 hope occasionally to offer contributions.” 


Prof. Geo. W. Greene.—“I am very glad to learn that you are about to establish a new 
montlAy, because I think there is both room for it and need of it. I shall be happy to be 
considered as a contributor.” 


A. Oakey Hall.—“TI think I can safely promise articles under the title, &c.” 


Rev. Edwd. Everett Hale-—“ I have no doubt that I shall be glad to avail myself of your 
kind proposal.” 

Rev, A. T. Fullerton, Springfield, Ohio.—*1 am very much gratified to see that you are 
about to revive ‘Putnam’s Monthly.’ I hope that it will be the original magazine—pea-green 
cover, corn-cane and all, on the outside ; and high-toned, pure, and manly on the inside.” 


Gen. C. G. Halpine (“ Miles O’ Reilly.” )—“ You are quite at liberty to use my name as one 
who will contribute, always provided, of course, that I have time to write.” 

Dr. I. I. Hayes, author of Open Polar Sea.—“ If I can aid you in your enterprise, I shall 
be much gratified, as I have the most pleasant recollections of the old ‘ Putnam’s Monthly,’ 
and sincerely think there is a wide field for the publication which you propose.” 


Cot. John Hay, Chargé & Affaires of U. S. in Austria.—“1 hope its external appearance 
will be unchanged. It would go, in the green cover of old times, into thousands of homes 
where it was once so welcome. I shall be very glad to send you something occasionally.” 


0. 8. Henry, LL. D.—* 1 am heartily glad. The old Maga had certain qualities of supe- 
riority over every other in the country then or since then. 

I shall feel honored in being mentioned as one of your contributors * * *. Make it of the 
highest order, and hold on making it so, and” &c., &c. 

J. G. Holland, author of Timothy Titcomb.—“I am glad to see that ‘ Putnam’ is to be 
revived. It was a delightful monthly in its life, and in death was tenderly lamented. I should 
be glad to contribute to it; but I feel under obligations to write for Mr. Scribner, if I write for 
any periodical.” 

Prof. Jas. M. Hoppin, author of Old England.—“ I remember ‘ Putnam’s Monthly’ with 
great pleasure, and have often thought that nc magazine which has arisen since has quite filled 
its place. Its peculiar excellence, as it seemed to am, was its timeliness, or the singular apt 
ness of its articles to meet the wants of the times.” 

Major-General O. O. Howard, Freedman’s Bureau.— Had I sufficient time, I should be very 
glad to furnish an article occasionally. Perhaps some time in the future I may have more 
leisure, and be able todv so. I am very glad that you are commencing to publish your maga- 
zine aguin, for really I used to consider it one of the best in the country.” 


Leonard Kip, Albany.—“ It will give me great pleasure to have my name used as you 
suggest. There were none who regretted more sincerely than myself the discontinuance of 
the old Magazine.” 
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Henry C. Lea, author of Superstition and Force—“I am glad to learn that you design to 
revive the glories of your former monthly. If the opportunity should offer itself to write 
anything that I think would be interesting to your readers, it will afford much pleasure to 
submit it to your consideration. With best wishes,” &c. 


Dr. Dio Lewis, Promoter of Physical Education.—“ I shall be most happy to be numbered 
among your contributors.” 

Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL.D.—“ Your previous success in this way offers a guarantee for the 
future, although the number of our periodicals is so greatly increased and increasing * *. I 
hope to send you something occasionally.” 

Francis Lieber, LL.D.—“ It would be well to give in your notice, the names of several 
contributors to the former Putnam’s Monthly, which may be found again in Putnam’s Maga- 
zine, and among them you may mention my name. I heartily wish the fullest success to the 


Magazine.” 

Henry W. Longfeilow.—“ You have my best wishes for success, and I have no doubt you 
will make a Magazine equal, if not superior, to your old one, which is saying a good deal.’ 

John Lord, LL.D., Author of Ancient Rome.—“I believe your Magazine will be a 
splendid success.” 

Benson J. Lossing, Esq., author of Field Book, &c.—“It will be gratifying to me to be 
numbered among the contributors to a publication which must be of a high order, while in 
the hands of one who made ‘ Putnam’s Monthly ’ so deservedly popular and useful.” 

Herman Melville, Esq., author of “ Typee.””—“ I feel much complimented. * * * You 
may include me in the list of probable contributors.” 


Donald G. Mitchell.—(‘ Ik. Marvel.’)—“I need hardly say that I shall be rejoiced to hear 
of your success in your proposed literary undertaking.” 


W. D. O’ Connor, author of The Ghost, &.—“I am exceedingly glad that the Magazine 
is to start again. It was the best we ever had in this country, and will be, I doubt not, the 
best again. If my name is of any use to you, use it, and I will do my best to make the pledge 
good.” 


George F. Noyes, Esq.—I shall be glad to offer an occasional contribution.” 

Hon. Robt. Dale Owen, late Yinister to Naples.—“I propose a paper on Naples.” 

Rev. Sam’ Osgood, D. D.—I shall be happy to have my name counted among the friends 
of your Magazine, as I had the honor of a place in Putnam’s Monthly years ago.” 

F. Parkman, Esq., author of ‘Pontiac,’ &.—“ There is certainly room for such a magazine 
as you propose * *, Every such publication tends to widen the circle of readers for which it 
is adapted—that is, to advance the cause of good literature. If I am not mistaken there is a 
great and unsatisfied demand for such a one. I shall be glad to furnish an occasional contri- 
bution.” 

James Parton.—“ Your invitation I regard as a great honor.” 

Edward G. Parker, Esq., N. ¥.—“1 should like to be counted as one of the occasional 
contributors to ‘ Putnam’s.’” 

F. B. Perkins.—“ The business side of publishing trains better judgments, in the léng run, 
for choosing what to print, than literary experience.” 

Josiah P. Quincy.—“ You make your re-entry at ahappy time. Our best national activities 
are ready for a fresh start, and only wait good direction to sweep us on to great results.” 

Geo. Ripley, Esq., Literary Editor of the Zribwne.—“ TI shall take a sincere interest in the 
pas of ‘Putnam’s Magazine,’ and shall be happy to do everything in my power 

* * * * It will give me pleasure to contribute occasionally to its content 
as I did to those of the former series.” 


Henry Sedley.— Efforts of mine shall not be wanting.” 
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Rev. F. W. Shelton.—“ Literary men throughout our country will be much gratified tc 
learn that ‘Putnam’s Magazine’ is to be revived. It is needed in the present condition of 
literature. It was always able and acceptable. When it disappeared formerly it did not seem 
to me that it was ‘prepared to die.’ It is now manifest that it has not been dead all this time, 
but in a trance, Rip Van Winkle like, and is at last wide awake. Having in days gone by 
contributed something to it, I shall be happy to do so again as occasion may warrant.” 


Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.—I would gladly use your obliging offer 
of your Magazine for the discussion of any topic of public interest, and am willing to be re- 
garded as one of its occasional contributors. * * It will gratify me to present two or three 
subjects through your magazine on some future occasion.” 

Hon. F. P. Stanton.—* The subject I should be likely to write about would be political (not 
partisan) and philosophical.” 

Edmund C. Stedman.—“ I have felt the greatest interest in seeing a truly first-class maga- 
zine established in New York.” 

R. H. Stoddard, Mrs. R. H. Stoddard—Cordially tender their good wishes and practical 
aid. 

Alfred B. Street.—“ 1am sincerely and deeply gratified at your project, and have both hope 
and faith that it will succeed. It was a national literary misfortune that the old Magazine 
was discontinued, It was unquestionably one of the very best periodicals that ever appeared 
in our country, and took rank with the best in Europe. It will afford me great pleasure to be 
enrolled among the contributors.” 

Henry E. Sweetser.—“ It seems clear that its proper sphere is the bold, intelligent discus- 
sion of topics of public interest. * * * I want to see ‘Putnam’s Monthly’ so wide-awake 
that each issue will be awaited with intense curiosity.” * * * 

Rev. Jos. P. Thompson, D. D.—“1 am glad to learn that ‘Putnam’s Magazine’ is to be 
revived, and I am sure that it will find a cordial welcome. I shall esteem it an honor to be 
numbered among your contributors.” 

Bayard Taylor.—“ You may depend that I will do as much for the new ‘ Putnam’ as I can 
now and after my return.” * * * I am inclined to join in the cheer and the ‘God-speed.’ ” 


Robert Tomes, M. D.—“TI shall deem myself honored by having my name inscribed upon 
your list of probable contributors.” 


George M. Towle, U. S. Consul, Nantes.—‘‘ It would be grd@fying to me to write either on 
European politics, on matters of history, French manners, prisons, schools, &c., or lighter 
pieces of a historical-gossip character, description of places here, character sketches, or lively 
stories—all of which I have practised.” 





Henry T. Tuckerman—promises contributions. 

Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, University of Michigan.—“ Having already heard, with real de- 
«ght, of your purpose to revive the ‘ Monthly,’ to which you gave such excellence and 
renown, I should feel it to be an honor to be included among your contributors. * * I was 
a college-boy when your old ‘ Monthly’ first appeared, and some of the pleasantest hours I 
ever had were given to me by its genial pages. The thought of seeing dear old ‘Putnam’ 
risen from its long slumber seems like bringing back bodily, the days and the joys of one’s 
youth. All success attend the happy enterprise !” 


O. J. Victor.—“ I greatly rejoice at the revival of ‘ Putnam’s Magazine’ of good memory, 
every volume of which Ihave. Let me suggest that you retain the original color and cover; 
also that the new issue be called ‘ New Series,’ ” 

Fev. Francis Vinton, D. D., of Trinity Church.—“T feel flattered by your request to offer 
contributions to your new Magazine. It will give me pleasure to do so when leisure shall 
permit.” 

Hon. D. A. Wells, Special Commissioner of Revenue.—“ It will give me the greatest pleas- 
ure to do all I can to further your new enterprise, and you can use my name as one of your 
contributors.” 
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Gen. J. G. Wilson.—“ Shall feel honored by having my name included as one of the con- 
tributors.” 
Rev. John Weiss.—“ Please make use of my name.” 


Richard Grant White, Editor of Shakspeare, &c.—“ I learn with great pleasure that ‘ Put- 
nam’s Magazine’ is to be resuscitated. Its disappearance was a public loss.” 





The publishers have also-been favored with the promise of valuable practical 
aid from other contributors of cultivated taste ook literary ability, including : 
Evert A. Duyckinck, Esq., author of ‘Oyclopsedia of American Literature;” 
Charles Nordhoff, John Jay, R. B. Kimball, author of ‘St. Leger;” Miss Lily 
Nelson, Miss Lucy Fountain, Miss Luyster, Miss Kate Field, Prof. J. G. Adler, 
Joseph Kirkland, Rev. J. A. Spencer, D. D., (historical, classical, -ete.); E. L. 
Godkin, editor of the “ Nation”; J. S. Gibbons, (political economist ;) J. Mil- 
ton Mackie, Dr. T. W. Parsons, W. Irving Paulding, Mrs. G. L. Prentiss, Julius 
Wilcox, W. Gilmore Simms, LL.D., G. C. Verplanck, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
of Chicago, and others. 


“One of the pleasantest announcements of late in the literary world is that to the 
effect that ‘Putnam’s Magazine’ will be revived, on the first of January next, by its original 
founder, Mr. George P. Putnam. The old series presented to the country some of the best 
native literature ever printed, and its editor had the virtue of justice combined with a catholic 
and generous dealing.” —Boston Commonwealth. 


“‘ Last, and by no means least, appears the forerunner of good things to come, in the shape of 
an announcement that Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Son will revive, on the first of January, that old 
and never-forgotten literary favorite, ‘Putnam’s Monthly.’ Times and tastes have changed 
since that monthly feast of literary viands was spread before a choice coterie of readers, but 
not so much that there is not still room for the proposed revival, the promise of which will 
not fail to awaken the pleasantest anticipations.”—Home Journal. 


“We predict that the new ‘ Purnam’ will have a much greater circulation than the found- 
ers of its predecessor ever dared to hope for.”—W. Y. Citizen. 











PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE 
FOR 1868, 
Will be similar in general appearance to the former Series of “ Purnam’s 
Moytuty.” 
It will be a NATIONAL PUBLICATION, supported by the Best wrirErs, 
in each department, in every section of the country.—See Prospectus. 
——_—_@—————— 


TERMS—$4.00 per annum, in advance, or 85 cts. per number. 
Purnam’s Macazine and Riverside Magazine Po 
Young People (Price $2.50) bg wepenet, 9,00 
Potwam’s Macazine and The Round Table Ww. eekly } to one 8.00 
Literary Journal, Price $6.00) . address, v 
CLUBS—Two copies to one address o 2 6 ee e+) «6OT.00, in advance. 
MEG Ui ce asi Ge Rk ww 2 Oe " 
er ee ee er 

PREMIUMS. 

For 15 subscribers, with $60, the Publishers will send also the new PHOTO 
SOULPTURE figure of GEN. GRANT, (Price $20) as a premium; or, the 
choice of $20 worth of G. P. Putnam & Son’s publications. 

For 10 subscribers, with $40, a premium of $12 in G. P. Putnam & Son’s 
publications; or, a PHOTO-SCULPTURE STATUETTE of GRANT or 
FARRAGUT. 

For 25 subscribers, with $100,a COMPLETE SET OF IRVING’S WORKS, 
Propte’s Epirion, now publishing in Monthly Vols., delivered as published ; 
or, for 40 subscribers, the Kyicxkrersooxer Eprtion, 28 Vols., in Monthly 
Vols., as published. 

For 50 subscribers, a COMPLETE SET OF IRVING’S WORKS, Sunnysipe 
Eprtion, 28 Vols.; or, $70 worth of any of G. P. Putnam & Son’s publi- 
cations, delivered at once. 
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Mzssrs. G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broapway. 


PLEASE SEND 


Puinam’s Magazine, 7 year. 





Riverside Magazine. 


Round Table. 
ADDRESSED 











Place, 
County, 
State, 


Enclosed is Post-Office Order for $ 
Yours, &c., 





























